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iriiace 


This text has been written to pro\ade the college student in his freshman or 
sophomore year with a non-mathematical treatment of introductory astronomy. 
It was thought necessary in writing the first edition to include a few simple 
mathematical developments. The mathematics in this edition has been further 
reduced due to modern improvements in distance determination by the use of 
lasers and close-up photographs of the moon from orbiting vehicles. Computation 
of orbits are now made by high-speed electronic computers, too. 

Astronomy has become more popular as a science which fulfills the require¬ 
ment for a general college degree. It is for these students that this text is 
designed. 

It is the aim of this book to give not merely the results of the studies of 
astronomy and all its branches. It is our desire to infonn the student about the 
developments that have led to that knowledge. To give the bare facts about the 
solar system and its members, the stars and their distribution in space, and the 
universe and its galaxies is not enough. The men behind the important discoveriesj 
their thinking and reasoning in stating their theories, and the modern theories 
of the extent and composition of the universe and its evolution are more 
important. 

Included in this book is a discussion of quasi-stellar radio and non-radio 
sources (quasars) and of the more exciting discovery of neutron stars (pulsars)— 
those old stars that have collapsed until they are nothing but collections of 
neutrons and arc rotating at high speeds, in some cases many times per second. 

Our students have told us that they are most interested in the evolution of 
the sun and its effect on the earth. We discuss the changing ideas about evolution 
in this text. 








v1 PREFACE 

The old idea of an astronomer as a bearded man wearing a skullcap and 
peering through his telescope has given way to a more factual view of an astron¬ 
omer as a scientist who uses his telescope to collect light which is then analyzed 
by the physical apparatus needed to investigate the composition, temperature, and 
motions of stars and stellar systems. 

The science of astronomy has changed so rapidly that it is almost impossible 
to keep up to date, particularly in a printed book. The authors of this text depend 
on current scientific journals and on personal contacts with the men who are 
carrying on astronomical research. It is hoped that the reader will be inspired 
by the discussions here and will look for and understand the numerous articles 
that appear nearly every day in the newspapers and more technical journals. 


Alpine, California 
December, 1972 


C.M.H. 

F.E.T. 

M.M.B. 
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“ThaVs one small step for man, one giant leap for mankind-” These were the 
first words spoken from the surface of the moon. The speaker was Neil A. Arm¬ 
strong; the time was Sunday, July 20, 1969, at 10:56:20 p.m. (Eastern Daylight 
Time). The words w^ere relayed to earth for millions of persons watching the 
landing by television to hear. 

1.1 BEGINNINGS 

Man has watched the sun rise and set for thousands of years. He has seen the 
day fade into night and has wondered about the stars. He has watched the 
growth of plants and trees during spring and summer and has seen them be¬ 
come dormant in autumn and winter. Perhaps early man wondered if there was 
any relation between such changes and certain changes in the positions of 
celestial objects—the sun, the moon, and the stars. 

It was important that early man should know^ how to predict the times of the 
seasons because the survival of his crops and herds depended on them. In other 
words, he needed a calendar. The calendar was therefore one of the first con¬ 
tributions of astronomy. 

Some historians believe that the first calendar was developed in ancient 
Egypt, The Egyptians and other ancient people had watched the sun for hun¬ 
dreds of years. The Egyptians recognized that the point on their horizon where 
the sun rises or sets moves from day to day. In the spring the sunrise and sunset 
points move north along the horizon until they reach a. northern limit at the 
time when daylight lasts longest. Then they move south until they arrive at a 
southern limit when the period of daylight is shortest. By counting the number 
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of sunrises or sunsets from either one of these two points until it reached that 
point the next time, the Egyptians found the number to be about 365. So they 
introduced a calendar containing 365 days. 

Important observations of the sky were also made by people in other parts 
of the ancient world, especially in India, China, and Mesopotamia. These early 
observers realized that it was easier to describe the location of a particular 
object in the night sky if the stars were divided into recognizable groups. These 
apparent groupings are called {Fig. 1-1). Ancient carvings of such 

constellations have been discovered in Egypt and Mesopotamia and even in 
Europe and Central America. They were named for mythical heroes and animals. 
The constellation names we use today probably originated in the Euphrates 
Valley and were transmitted from there to Greece, where the names were trans¬ 
lated into Latin, in which form they appear in modern tables. (See Table 3-1 
in Chapter 3.) Some of the more recently listed constellations were named for 
various instniments. 



FIG. 1*1 A long*6)(poiijre photdgrapit €}f the constellation Orion. The central 
figure consiib of three bright itqrt tlial form the diagonal *'&elt'* and three fainter 
ttari that form the verticol '^Sword.*’ The bright itcir Rigel ii at the lawer 
right. Other objects can be identified from the star mops, ffhotograph front the 
Hole Observa fortes) 
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The stars in the constellations are called stars. Actually they only 

seem to remain fixed with respect to each other because of their great distances 
from the earth. In reality they are all moving through space with different 
velocities. 

The study of the constellations became particularly important when ships 
first sailed beyond the sight of land. This required a method of determining 
direction and location. Navigation thus became another important early con- 
tribution of astronomy. 

Some starlike objects in the sky change their positions in relation to the 
fixed stars. Some of these objects arc called planets, from the Greek word meaning 
'Vanderers.^^ At times other starlike objects, often with tails^ appear and move 
among the stars. These are called cometSj from the Greek word meaning ^fiong 
hair.^' 

The ancient astronomers listed seven planets. The sun and the moon were 
among them because they could be seen to change their positions in relation to 
the stars. The other five were Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, Venus 
is the brightest of the five as seen from the earth. These seven bodies had been 
so carefully studied by the ancient astronomers that it was possible to compute 
their positions in advance and predict with considerable accuracy where they 
would be found in the sky. 


T.2 ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Pretelescope Instruments 

Before the invention of the telescope, the direction of the sun w^as observed by 
watching the shadow cast by the gnomon, a vertical column of stone {see Fig. 
9-1). Positions of the moon, planets, and stars were determined by sightings made 
with instruments like those shown in Fig. 1-2. These instruments were used by 
the 16th-century astronomer, Tycho Brahe {1546-1601). The lower drawing 
shows Tyclio^s sextant. This instrument consisted of a sighting arrangement by 
which the observer could measure the angle between the object and the horizontal 
jdane, which is perpendicular to the plumb bob {see Fig. 1-3). This angle is now 
called altitude. The entire sextant could be turned also to determine the angle 
between the direction of the object and a mark on the horizon. This angle, 
measured from the north, is now called amnuth. 

With the more aecorate wall quadrant {upper drawing, Fig. 1-2) the altitude 
of an object in a fixed direction^—north, for example—could be found by sighting 
through a hole in the wall and reading the graduated arc shown in the figure. 
Tycho invented a special device that made it possible to read the angle on this 
arc with an accuracy of one minute of arc. The wall jmintings in the background 
show the interior of Tycho^s observatory, Uraniborg, on the island of Hveen, off 
the coast of Denmark. 

Tycho's observations with these instruments were so accurate that his meas- 
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FIG, I-2 Tycho’i wall quadrant Oop) 
and lexlant (bottom) were used for 
accurate measures of star and planet 
positions before the invention of the 
teletcope^ (New York Public library; 
The Gronper CollecfionJ 
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ures of the positions of Mars, in particular, were used by Johannes Kepler (1571- 
1630) j who discovered that the planets move in ellipses around the sunJ 

Telescopes 

The telescope was invented in Holland by Hans Lippershey (7-1619?) in the 
early part of the 17th century. Its use by Galileo Galilei (156^1642) had a 
profound influence on the development of astronomy; It permitted Galileo to see 
objects invisible to the unaided eye {Fig. 1-4), He discovered the seas and craters 





fIG. 1-4 Gctllleo demonitroting his first telescope in 1609 from the tower of St. Mart's Cathedral 
in Venice, Itoly. At the right ore shown I wo of the telescopes used by Galileo. fSouich S lomb; Afinari- 
Art Reference Bureau) 

’ The astrolabe, the armiilary sphere, the (juadrant, the compass, and the German torcjuetum 
were also used before the inveation of the telescope. 
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on the moon, the spots on the sun, the moons of Jupiter, and the fact that Venus 
shows changes in apparent shape, as the moon does. He also confirmed the belief 
that the Milky Way was composed of stars. 

Later, telescopes were mounted on instruments similar to those used by 
Tycho. This made it possible to locate planets and comets with greater precision. 
These observations led the mathematical astronomers to their investigations of 
celestial motions and to the statement of fundamental laws. The most famous 
of these men was Sir Isaac Newton {1642-1727). 

Galileo^s telescopes were made with lenses. Such lens-type instruments are 
called refracting telescopes^ or refractors* An objective lens collects the light 
from an object and brings it to a focus. The observ’er looks through a second 
lens, called the eyepiece^ which enlarges the image formed by the objective lens. 
The world's largest refractor, 40 inches in diameter, was erected at the Yerkes 
Observatory in Wisconsin in 1895 (see Fig, 8-6), 

The reflecting telescope, or refi^ector, was invented by Newton, In the reflector 
the image is formed by a concave mirror placed at the lower end of the instru¬ 
ment, The image is therefore formed at the top. As in the refracting telescope, 
an e^^epiece may be used to magnify the image. However, the eyepiece can be 
replaced by a photographic film, which makes a permanent record. It may also 
be replaced by other instruments, such as the spectrograph or the photocell, 
which analyze the light directly, 

Tlic first large reflecting telescopes were the 60-inch and 100-inch instruments 
at the Mount Wilson Observatory and the 200-inch Hale telescope on Mount 
Palomar, all in California. Other observatories with large reflectors include the 
Lick Observatory (Fig, 1-5) and the American National Observatory on Kitt 
Peak near Tucson, Arizona, Other large telescopes have been built by several 
European nations. There are also two newer large telescopes in Chile, built for 
and operated by United States astronomers. 

Radio telescopes w^erc developed after Karl Jansky (1905-1950) accidentally 
discovered radio waves from space in 1931, He had built a receiver at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories on the New Jersey coast to investigate the causes of 
radio static interference. His receiver w^as placed on a circular track and could be 
rotated (see Fig. 1-6), To his surprise, he found that the maximum static noises 
were coming from a particular area in the sky that moved across the receiver at 
the rate of the daily motion of the stars. This area is located in the Milky Way. 

Jansky's discovery led to the building of radio telescopes, which consist of 
dish-shaped receivers much like the mirrors of reflecting telescopes—only much 
larger (Fig, 1-7). Surveys of the sky at radio frequencies have been made with 
these telescopes. In addition to radio signals from stars and the Milky Way, the 
sun and Jupiter have been found to emit this type of radiation. Radio telescopes 
have now become very important astronomical instruments. 

Two previously unknown types of celestial objects have been discovered 
mih radio telescopes. One type is called gtiasi-stellar radio sources, |)opularly 
called Quasars. Discovered in I960, their nature is still under discussion. Are they 
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FtG. 1‘5 The 1 20‘m<h reflecMng felejcope of the Lick Observatory, Univenity of Colifornici, located 
on Mount Hamilton, near San Jose, Californio, fiict Obfervotory photograph) 


very distant objects, as some astronomers think, or are they relatively nearby? 
They seem to be moving away from us at velocities approaching the velocity of 
light. They may be the most distant objects known in the universe. 

Another type of radio source, called pulsarsj was discovered in 1967, These 
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FfG, l-d KarJ Jansky with the rotottng antenno he used to diKover radio woves coming from 
space. Jonsky's investigations during the 1930s into the causes of strange noise in teiephone 
equipment resulted in the discovery of radiation noise from the center of the MiJky Way ond gave 
the world o new science—-radio ostronomy, ffleW loboraforjet) 



FIG, 1-7 The radio-telescope at Jodrell Sonk, near Monchester^ England, The dish Is 250 feet 
in diameter. The radio receiver is ot the focal point of the parabolic reflector, ffirih'sh /nformation 
Services) 
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sources emit radio waves that suddenly change in intensity at- regular intervals 
of 3.75 seconds or less. In spite of very careful search with reflecting telescopes 
for over a year, no visible star could be found that was a pulsar. Finally^ three 
astronomers pinpointed one with the 36-inch telescope of the University of 
Arizona. It is the brighter of two stars in the Crab Nebula (Fig. 17-S), This 
nebula is an expanding mass of gas, probably ejected from a supernova first seen 
in a.d. 1054, 


K3 ASTRONOMY AND OTHER SCIENCES 

Astronomers rely on other sciences for the tools and methods they need to inves¬ 
tigate the universe. They use clicmistry and physics for the study of the com¬ 
position, nature, and motion of objects in space. Biology is needed as space probes 
gather samples of possible living material from the moon, Mars, and other 
bodies. Geology is veiy^ important. Obviously, a student of astronomy must plan 
to get a wide background in other sciences. 

The original science was probably astronomy. Now research w^orkers in other 
sciences look increasingly to astronomy for new ideas in their investigations. 
For example, chemists and physicists use astronomical information about the 
behavior of atoms in the unusual conditions of interplanetary space to form a 
better picture of the nature of matter. Many theoretical scientists use the motions 
of distant stars and star systems to test their theories and decide whether they are 
universally true. 

An excellent example of this interdependence on a worldwide scale was the 
International Geophysical Year, or IGY, of 1957-1958, an organized program 
involving all branches of science to study the earth and its environment. Sci¬ 
entists from 66 countries cooperated in this investigation with all the facilities 
and ingenuity the sciences of that time could provide. Astronomy played an 
important role. The dates were chosen to coincide with the times when an 
unusual amount of sunspot activity and accompanying phenomena were pre¬ 
dicted, Solar explosions have an important effect on the earth and its surroundings. 


\A ASTRONOMY IN THE SPACE AGE 

The impetus of the IGY and the subsequent achievements of space science have 
resulted in great progress in the study of the universe. The first man-made 
satellites orbited the earth, and they were soon followed by vehicles that went 
into orbit around the sun. Soon thereafter man himself piloted earth 
satellites. 

Most earth satellites are equipped with instruments for the study of par¬ 
ticular phenomena, such as cosmic radiation, cloud formations and storms on the 
earth, and interplanetary particles. The Van Allen radiation belts around the 
earth were discovered in 1958 by observations made from American satellites. 
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When objects were sent up that could orbit the earth, men realized that it 
might be possible to go also to the moon and beyond. Attempts were made to 
construct vehicles capable of escaping the gravitational pull of the earth. These 
vehicles are called space probes. The first probes did not reach the moon and 
went into orbit around the earth, Then on January 2, 1959, the Russians 
launched Luna I, whicli passed within about 4000 miles of the moon and went 
into orbit around the sun. 

Finally, the U.S.S.R. succeeded in sending Luna III around the moon. It was 
launched on October 4, 1959, and sent back photographs of the far side. Closeup 
photographs of the near side were first obtained by the American probe. Ranger 7, 
just before it crash-landed on the lunar surface on July 31, 1964. These photo¬ 
graphs showed the surface to be pitted with small craters, some as small as 
3 feet in diameter (Figs. 1-8 and 1-9). 

Soft landings on the moon by unmanned probes began two years later in 
1966. The American Lunar Orbiters photographed all parts of the moon from a 



FIG, 1-8 Photograph tafcon by Panger VII spacecraft prior to Impoct ori tbo moon on July 31# 
1964* Allilude above the moon, 85 miles* The photo covers on areo 8 miles on a side; it shows 
craters os smoU oi 500 feet in diameter* (NASA) 
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distance of a few miles to survey it for possible landing sites. At about the same 
time, the Surveyors landed on the surface. They found that the surface w^as 
rigid enough to support the w-eight of any future landing module; discovered 
that the dust layer was only a few inches thick; dug into the surface; and, with 
special equipment, analyzed the surface material. They determined that it was 
not verj" dilTerent from that of the earthcrust. 

When the Surveyors showed that the surface of the moon could support 
landing craft, the final decision was made to go ahead with preparations to land 
men on the moon. Until this time prominent scientists disagreed as to whether or 
not the surface could support the weight. Some thought that any craft that at¬ 
tempted to land would sink beneath the surface. 



FIG. 1-9 A series of photographs token by Ronger IX, Impact wos at 6:08:20 A.M.^ PST, March 24, 
1 965. The white cirde marks the point of impact in the crater Alphansas.. Top left: Altitude above lunar 
surface, 266 miJes; 02“ before impact; orea covered, 126 by 133 miles. Top right: Altitude 141 
miles; 1™ 33^ before impact; area covered, 67.5 by 62 miles. Bottom Jeff; Altitude 95.5 miles; 
I™ 45^ before impact; area covered, 46 by 43 miles. Bottom right; Altitude 65.4 miles; 4B.9 seconds 
before impact; area covered, 31.6 by 28.5 miles. The floor of Alphonsus shows intricate pattern of 
ridges^ rills, and craters. The centrof peak is 3000 feet high. fNASAJ 
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On July 20, 1969, the actual landing took place from Apollo IL Neil Arm¬ 
strong and Edwin Aldrio landed the lunar module and walked on the surface 
for a couple of hours. They took off again, using the powered portion of the 
landing module, docked with the command module, which had been piloted by 
Michael Collins, and were retrieved from the Pacific Ocean. After being flowm to 
the Space Center in Houston, Texas, they were kept in quarantine for several 
weeks to be sure they had not brought back any unknown infectious virus, and 
then were released with clean bills of health. 

This mission, which was so successfully completed, was the culmination of 
very careful planning and experiments between 1962 and 1969. 

The Apollo 11 mission was followed by other successful missions. Apollo 12 
landed in Oceanus Procellarum and Apollo 14 in the Fra Mauro highlands, both 
near the lunar equator. Apollo 15 landed in the north near the Hadley Rille at 
the foot of the Apennines, a high range of mountains bordering the Mare Im- 
brium. An electric-powered lunar rover” was used for transportation during 
surface explorations. On each mission, the astronauts who landed took color photo¬ 
graphs, collected soil and rock samples, and carried out experiments. They left 
several scientific instruments, some of them powered by an atomic reactor, for 
continuing investigations. The astronaut in the command module took photo¬ 
graphs and performed other experiments. The electric-powered ^Munar rover” 
first used in the Apollo 15 mission proved successful in extending the range of 
exploration. 

Meanwhile, the orbiting solar observatory and the orbiting geophysical ob¬ 
servatory were successfully put into orbit. Later, OAO-1, the first Orbiting 
Astronomical Observatory, was orbited but was rendered ineffective w^hen the 
batteries failed to operate. OAO-2 was entirely successful after being launched 
on December 7, 196S, and according to the latest reports was still in operation. 

The Russians paralleled the American space explorations up to the manned 
landings on the surface. They landed unmanned spacecraft, including one with a 
surface ^Mune buggy,” \vhich scooped up rock and soil samples that were re¬ 
turned to the spacecraft and finally to the earth. One lunar rover was remotely 
controlled by a crew on the earth as it explored the surface and transmitted data 
to the earth. 

Both Russians and Americans have sent space probes to Venus and Mars. 
There are some differences in the announced results, which have not been com¬ 
pletely explained. Mariner 9 reached Mars in November, 1971. The first photos 
were not very satisfactory because of a huge dust storm on the planet. However, 
the spaceship successfully photographed the two satellites of Mars, Deimos 
and Phobos. 


In this book we can give you only an introduction to astronomy in an ele¬ 
mentary form, hoping that you will be inspired to learn more details on your 
own or to go on to advanced study, Perhaps some of you will become astronauts 
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or research astronomers at large observatories, or teachers in schools, colleges, 
or universities. The future of astronomy depends on such workers. 

In astronomy, as in other sciences, the search for knowledge is never finished. 
Let lis hope that it will be increasingly possible for scientists from many coun¬ 
tries to cooperate and to coordinate their efforts as man pushes toward an ever- 
better understanding of the universe. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1, Name some constellations that you knew before studying 
astronomy in a class. 

2, (a) How can you tell which object In the sky is a planet? What 
planets can you identify? (b) Which are visible now? 

Answers: (a) By its motion; sometimes by its brightness. 

(b) (See a current sky map,! 

3, How was the colendar developed by the use of astronomy? 

4, What space sateNites hove you seen? What lunor landings have 
you seen on television? 

5, List the books, magazine articles, and newspaper reports about 
space that you' have read. Bring to class any articles of interest. 

Group B 

6, Exploin how you can measure the altitude of a star. 

7, How does the telescope help in observing the moon and the 
planets? How could you look at the sun? 

8, Why do you think mathematics, physics, and chemistry are 
important in the study of astronomy? 

9, If there is a radio telescope in your vicinity, plan to visit the 
observatory where it is locoted. 




2 cem coordiniiies 


Many people think of an astronomer as an old man in a skullcap who sits and 
looks at the stars through a telescope. They probably get this idea from pictures 
of Galileo or Copernicus studying the stars. But modern astronomers do not work 
that w^ay* They have sophisticated instruments attached to their telescopes and 
rarely look through them at the objects they are studying. A visit to an ob¬ 
servatory would more likely show the astronomer guiding on a star with an 
auxiliary telescope or letting an electric eye do his guiding for him* He might be 
taking a photograph of a narrow band of light (a spectrum) or taking measures 
of the changing brightness of a star with a photoelectric cell* In the latter case, 
an automatic device would be tracing a line on a moving chart while the as¬ 
tronomer kept watch to sec that everything was working properly* 

If a visitor to an observatory tried to find out what the telescope was pointed 
at by sighting along its edge, he might not see any stars at all in that area. In 
this case, the telescope would probably be collecting and measuring light from 
an object not visible to the naked eye* To find such an object, the astronomer 
must be able to pinpoint it by knowing its exact location and finding it by means 
of scales on the telescope* 

One hundred years ago astronomers spent most of their observing time look¬ 
ing through their telescopes* They counted the stars and looked for new faint 
stars and other objects not visible to the naked eye and located them accurately* 
Even before 1900 the astronomer was not merely looking at the stars; he was 
trying to find out how far away they are, how fast they are moving, or what 
chemical elements they are made of* Today, he is more interested in determining 
the nature of al! kinds of celestial objects, their temperatures, and the conditions 
of the atoms and molecules that compose them* He is t lying to formulate an 
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acceptable theory of the evolution of stars—what has happened to them in the 
past and what they will be like billions of years in the future. To do this^ he 
must have a good backgroimd in mathematics, chemistry^ and physics. Some 
astrononiers have their PhD^s in physics. 

The story is told of an internationally knowm European theoretical astronomer 
who was aboard a ship crossing the Atlantic Ocean. One night some passengers 
asked him to point out a few^ constellations. He had to confess that he did not 
know any of them; he had done all his theoretical research without observing 
the stars himself. 

Astronomers are not the only scientists w^ho sometimes limit their interests 
to a very narrow field. The well-knowm waiter and conservationist Joseph Wood 
Krutch deplored the fact that some biologists in pursuing their specialty lose 
sight of the natural beauty around them. He cites the famous biologist who 
complacently admitted that he recognized only a dozen plants by sights and the 
specialist in water beetles w'ho dozed throughout a trek into the wilderness of 
the Baja California peninsula. This young man ignored the magnificent scenery 
and sprang to life only wken the trail crossed a puddle, a rare occurrence in that 
desert countrj". 

Unlike the narrow* specialists, most students who take a course in astronomy 
want to enjoy the beauty of the night sky and see the objects they are studying 
in class. If they travel to wide-open spaces where the sky is clear and where 
there are no bright lights or city smog to interfere, they like to be able to identify 
the constellations, name the bright stars, and find out wdiere to locate the planets. 

In order to identify objects in the sky, we need a system like that on a 
terrestrial globe or map; w*e need a star map or a reference table as the student 
learns the fundamental systems for locating objects in the sky. The earlier in 
the course he learns these systems, the more pleasure he wdll have later on, 
especially wken he can trace the motions of the moon and the planets on his 
star maps. 


2,1 COORDINATE SYSTEMS 

As a convenience for locating objects in the sky and especially for transmitting 
information about their positions to other people, it is desirable to set up one or 
more systems of coordinates. A coordinate system is a set of numbers that may 
be used to locate an object. It must have initial reference points from wkich 
measurements are made. For example, a straight line has only one dimension; 
length. If it has an initial point, such as the end of a ruler, only one coordinate 
is needed to describe the location of any point on the line, A straight line is 
said to be one-dimensional. 

A flat surface is tw^o-dimcnsional, having length and width. Thus two co¬ 
ordinates are required to locate a point on a surface. An address in a city requires 
a coordinate system of two dimensions: the street and the number of a house 
on the street. 

A solid, such as a cube, has three dimensions: length, wddth, and height. 
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Points on the surface of a sphere can be located by the use of three coordinates, 
but it is easier to use a two-coordinate system employing circles and points. 
Such a system is called a spherical coordinate system. Several such coordinate 
systems have been established for the location of celestial objects on the apparent 
sphere of the sky. 

2.2 ANGULAR MEASURE ON A SPHERE 

The sphere is a surface every point of which is equally distant from a point 
inside, called the center. The radius of the sphere is any straight line from the 
center to the surface or its length; the diameter is a straight line from one part 
of the surface through the center to the surface on the opposite side. Therefore, 
the diameter is twice the radius in length; or d = 2r* 

If a plane is passed through the center of a sphere, it will cut a circle on the 
surface of the sphere where the plane and the surface intersect. This, the largest 
circle that can be drawn on the sphere, is called a great chxle. Since any number 
of planes can pass through the center of a sphere, there are any number of 
great circles on a sphere, A plane that does not pass through the center of the 
sphere intersects the surface in a circle smaller than a great circle, and is called 
a small circle (see Fig, 2-1), 



For example, the equator of the earth is a great circle. Parallels of latitude 
are small circles parallel to the equator. The equator has two poles: the north 
pole and the south pole. Each is 90 degrees from all points on the equator; that 
is, the poles arc equidistant from the equator. 

A great circle has the following properties: 

1. Its center is located at the center of the sphere, 

2. It divides the sphere into two equal parts, called hemispheres- 

3. Each point on the great circle has a corresponding point on 
the opposite side of the sphere, which also lies on the great 
circle. 
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4. It has two poles that are 90^ (equidistant) from all parts of 
the circle. 

5. All great circles drawn through the poles of a great circle are 
perpendicular to it. 

6. Only one great circle can be drawn through any two points 
on a sphere^ unless they are 180*^ apart. 

7. An infinite number of great circles can be drawn on a sphere. 

8. The shortest distance between two points on the surface of a 
sphere is measured along the are of a great circle. 

Angles on a sphere can be measured in two ways. For example, given two 
points A and B on the surface of a sphere (Fig. 2-2). Connect each point to the 
center, C, by a radius. The angle between A and B is the angle formed at the 
center by the two radii. Or, if a great circle is drawn through A and B (property 
6), the angle between A and B is equal to the length of the arc of the great 
circle measured in degrees. 



2.3 TERRESTRIAL LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE 

A familiar set of spherical coordinates is that used to describe positions of points 
on the earth. The fundamental great circle is the cart Ids equator with two poles 
away. Secondary great circles perpcmlicuiar to the equator and passing 
through the poles are called meridians. The angular distance north or south from 
the equator to any point, measured along a meridian, is called latUude. 

The second coordinate is longitude^ To obtain this value it is necessary to 
choose a point on the equator as the point of reference. The meridian chosen to 
be the prime fneiddian passes through the observatory in Greenwich, England, 
set up to aid British navigators at a time when Fin gland was the world princi¬ 
pal maritime nation. The intersection of this meridian with the equator is the 
initial point from which longitude is measured. This system is shown in Fig. 2-3. 
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FIO^ 2'3 Thfi lyitem of terroslrial lotitudfl ond longt- 
tude* 


Longitude is therefore defined as the angular distance between the meridian 
of Greenwich and any other meridian measured east or west to The con¬ 
tinental United States lies in the western hemisphere from about 65®W to 125“W 
longitude and from 25®K to 50® N latitude* 


THE HORIZON SYSTEM 


2A THE CELESTIAL SPHERE 

The ancient astronomers thought of the stars as set in a crystal sphere* Today 
the stars are not thought of as fixed on a sphere* Instead a hypothetical surface, 
the celestial spherej is set up onto which all the stars can be projected* 

Since it is now known that the stars are at various distances from the earth, 
and since the galaxies are still more distant, the celestial sphere must be large 
enough to include all the bodies in the universe. Its radius is therefore considered 
to be infinite in length* The center may be anywhere we wish, but since the earth 
is so small compared with the size of an infinite sphere it may just as well be the 
point where the observer is located* In other words, each person has his own 
celestial sphere, but it is essentially the same as that of a person nearby. The 
celestial sphere is, therefore, a sphere of infinite size with its center at the eye of 
the observer and on which all objects in space can be projected* 

In a simple system of celestial coordinates, only direction is considered. 
Distance is not included, since it is not needed at first. Thus the stars are located 
only by their directions with respect to each other. We may say that two stars 
are so many degrees apart and talk about their angular distances from each 
other or from some initial point or points—a bright star, for example* 
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Two initial points may be determined by the direction of gravity. If a heavy 
weight is hung on a nearly weightless string, called a plumb line, and hypo¬ 
thetically extended to infinity in both directions, it wdll intersect the celestial 
sphere in tw^o points. The point overhead is called the zenith and the point 
underneath is the nadir. 

In Fig. 2-4, Si and S., are two stars seen by an observer at the center, 0. The 
stars appear to be projected onto the celestial sphere at S'l and S'2. The angular 
distance between Si and S 3 is therefore the angle SiOSj, which is equal to S'^OS'^. 
Similarly, if G, is a galaxy, it will appear to be projected onto the celestial 
sphere at G',; and the angle between S 2 and Gi is S 2 OG 1 or S'^OG,. It is obvious 
that the distances to the stars or to the galaxy are not considered. 



FJG, 2*4 The c^lesltol sphere, showing ortguJar meas¬ 
urement, S] and Si ore stars; Gj is o galaxy^ 


The zenith Z, the point at the top of the sphere, is located as the intersection 
of a plumb line and the celestial sphere in the upward direction. Similarly, the 
nadir N is located by the downward direction of the plumb line. 

2.5 CELESTIAL REFERENCE CIRCLES 

The zenith and nadir are poles of a great circle, the celestial honzon. If great 
circles are drawn through the zenith and nadir, they will therefore be perpen¬ 
dicular to the celestial horizon; they are called vertical {perpendicular) circles. 
The zenith and nadir are 90“ from all points of the celestial horizon. 

Two starting points on the celestial sphere have now been located by the 
direction of a plumb line. Thus each point on the earth has its own zenith and 
nadir, and therefore its own horizon. This is because the direction to the center 
of the earth is different for all points on the earth^s surface. Because of the 
irregularities of the landscape, the terrestrial horizon does not always coincide 
with the celestial horizon, which is a perfect circle. The sea horizon is more than 
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90® from the zenith because of the “dip of the horizon" due to the curvature of 
the earth and the height of the observer above the water. 

If a camera is loaded with high-speed film, pointed toward the North Star, 
and the shutter is left open for an hour or so {not so long that the film will be 
fogged), it will be found that the stars trace arcs of circles on the film, as 
shown in Fig. 2-5. These arcs arc parts of small circles, which increase in size 
away from Polaris, the North Star. They are all centered at the north celestial 
■pole. 



FIO^ 3’5 Stor trdifi arQunct the norlh 
celesMat pole. Th« brighf overexposed ob- 
|ect riedr fhe center is PotorU, fVerJces 
Observatory pbotograph) 


If a great circle is drawn from the zenith through the north celestial pole 
and continued completely around the sphere, it will intersect the horizon in two 
points, the north point and the south point. This great circle, called the celestial 
meridiayiy is one of the fundamental circles of astronomy and navigation* It is 
evident that each point on the earth has its own celestial meridian concentric 
with the terrestrial meridian that passes through the terrestrial poles and the 
place of observation* 

2*6 ALTITUDE AND AZIMUTH 

Any celestial body can be located by means of two coordinates, based on the 
horizon and meridian as references. One of these coordinates, called altitudej is 
the arc of a vertical circle from the celestial horizon to the object, as shown in 
Fig. 2-6. It is also the smallest angle at the eye of the observer between the 
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celestial horizon and the object. It can be measured by the surveyor's transit or 
the marine sextant. 

Altitude is marked “plus” if the object is above the horizon and “minus” if 
it is below the horizon. Usually negative altitudes mean that the body is not 
visible^ but the air bends the light from an object just below the horizon in such 
a way that it is visible even though its true altitude is negative by a small angle. 
The rising and setting sun and moon appear to be on the horizon, but are acmaily 
a little below it. Thus, it is possible to compute the altitude of a celestial body 
to see if it is below the horizon and therefore invisible at a time when an obser¬ 
vation is planned. 

It is sometimes more convenient to use the angular distance of a star from 
the zenith instead of its altitude. This is called the zenith distance and each is 
the complement of the other: 

£ = 90® — h and A - 90® — s (2-1) 

where the zenith distance, and /i, the altitude, are the standard symbols. 

Altitude is only one coordinate. There are an infinite number of points on 
the celestial sphere wdth the same altitude, ail lying on a small circle parallel 
to the horizon. To locate a particular object a second coordinate is necessary. The 
angle between the north point and the intersection of the vertical circle through 
the body with the horizon is called its azimuth. Azimuth is measured as an arc 
of the celestial horizon from the north point toward the east to the intersection 
of the verlical circle with the horizon. This angle may have any value from 0® 
to 360®. For example, north is 0®, east 90®, south 180®, and west 270°. These are 
the four cardinal points. Southeast is 135®, northwest 315®, and so on. 
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As seen from a given place on the earthy only one point on the celestial sphere 
has a given altitude and azimuth. That is, altitude and azimuth uniquely deter¬ 
mine a point. If the north point can be located as described above, the two 
coordinates of a star can bo measured easily with a surveyor's transit It is 
equipped with a horizontal plate, which can be set accurately in the plane of 
the horizon. This jflatc serves as the horizon, the altitude reference plane. The 
zero of the horizontal plate is aligned with the north point, which locates the 
celestial meridian (hereafter referred to as the meridian) and serves as the 
azimuth reference point. 

Ho%vever, the horizon system has certain disadvantages. At a given instant 
both coordinates are different from those for the same object at other observing 
stations. For example, the sun may be overhead (altitude 90°) in the tropics, but 
at the same instant it will be several degrees south of the zenith at a station 
farther north, such as altitude 80^, azimuth 170°. Also, the azimuth and altitude 
of an object change continuously. 

But the advantages of this system outweigh its defects. The very fact that 
altitudes and azimuths change continuously makes it possible to determine the 
terrestrial latitude and longitude of an observer, provided certain fundamental 
data are available. This is a basic problem of navigation. Tables of planetary 
positions for every day of the year are published in advance, using the equator 
system to be described in the next section. The problems of navigation are not 
within the scope of this text, but there are many books on navigation available 
to the interested student. 


THE EQUATOR SYSTEM 


2.7 EQUATOR AND POLES 

There is another system, the eqimtor ^ystem^ which is used on star charts and for 
the setting of telescopes and in which the coordinates of a celestial object are 
the same for an observer anywhere in the world. Hence it is important that the 
student of astronomy become familiar with it. 

The fundamental points in the equator system are the two celestial poles. 
They are directly above the north and south terrestrial poles, and are therefore 
in line with the earth's axis of rotation (Fig, 2-5). For an observer at the ter¬ 
restrial pole, the celestial pole is at his zenith, and the Pole Star is overhead. If a 
camera is pointed toward the zenith and the film exposed for 24 hours during 
the long polar night, each star describes a small circle around the celestial pole. 
The great circle 90° from the pole, called the celes^tml equator, is the fundamental 
circle of the equator system and, in this case, coincides with the horizon. The 
celestial equator is the projection of the terrestrial equator onto the celestial 
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sphere. The apparent motion of the stars, which is due to the rotation of the 
earth, is called diurnal (or daily) motion. 

For an observe on the terrestrial equator, the celestial poles are on the 
horizon and the celestial equator is an east-west vertical circle. All the star 
paths are perpendicular to the horizon and are bisected by it. Therefore the sun, 
moon, and all the stars rise and set at right angles to the horizon. Every star is 
above the horizon for 12 hours out of each 24-hour day and can be seen from the 
terrestrial equator at some time during the year. 

From the north or south pole only half of the stars can be seen, the other 
half being permanently below the horizon. At intermediate latitudes, the diurnal 
circles all make angles with the horizon depending on the latitude of the place 
of observation. The angles decrease from 90° for an observer at the equator to 0° 
at the poles. They are equal to 90° minus the latitude. Figure 2-7 shows the 
diurnal circles as seen from the north pole (parallel sphere), the equator (right 
sphere), and an intermediate latitude (oblique sphere), 


North celestial pole 
Zenith 


. _L _ 



PARALLEL SPHERE 

FIG. 2-7 Posillon of diurnal cirdei os leen from the lerfeUfiol pole (poroflel s^phere], equator 
(right sphere) ^ ond intarmedioto ifatifude (oblique tphere). 
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2.8 RIGHT ASCENSION AND DECLINATION 

An infinite number of great circles can be drawn through the poles. From property 
5 (Section 2.2), they will all be perpendicular to the celestial equator. These 
great circles are called hour circles, because they are related to time (see Fig. 
2 - 8 ). 

Only one hour circle can be dratvii through a given point, such as the sun, 
the moon, a planet, or a star. That is, only one hour circle can be drawn through 
a given celestial body. The angular distance of a body from the celestial equator, 
measured along its hour circle, is called declination. Declination is defined with 
respect to the equator and poles as altitude is defined with respect to the horizon 
and the zenith. Similarly, there are an infinite number of points with the same 
declination. Therefore it is neecssar^^ to select a reference point on the celestial 
equator in order to define another coordinate, as was done with azimuth in the 
horizon system. The point selected is based on the motion of the sun. 

Centuries of observation have shown that the sun seems to describe a great 
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Cele^ial meridian Zenit^» North celestial 

pole 



FiG. 2-8 The system of right esces 
sion ond declination. 


circle aa seen from the movinp; eartln This circlej which the sun describes in a 
period of one yeaFj is called the ecliptic. The word comes from the fact that the 
sun and moon must be on this circle for an eclipse to occur* 

The ecliptic is inclined to the celestial equator at an angle of about 23*4^- 
It will be seen later that this is responsible for our seasons* There are two inter¬ 
sections of the ecliptic and the equator. The one where the sun crosses the 
equator when it is moving northward in March is called the vernal equinox. The 
other^ where the sun crosses the equator moving southw^ard in September, is the 
autumnal equinox. Vernal means spring, and autumnal means fall. Equinox means 
that the day and night are of equal length. Figure 2-9 shows the ecliptic and its 
two intersections with the celestial equator. 

The vernal equinox is the starting point for the coordinate called right 
ascension. Its right ascension is 0“^ and^ since it is on the equator, its declination 
is also 0"^* Declination is measured in degrees from the equator, plus to the north 
and minus to the south up to 90^ at the celestial poles. Right ascension is 
measured eastward, beginning at the vernal equinox and up to 360“^. But since 
right ascension is related to tinae, it is customary to express it in lioiirs, up to 
24 hours (w^ritten 24"). 

The point of highest declination on the ecliptic is +23^/^° and the low^est is 
— 23%'', The former point is called the summer solstice and the latter is the 
winter soktice. Solstice means '^sun stands still.^^ Summer begins when the sun 
reaches the summer solstice (about June 21), and winter begins when the sun 
reaches the winter solstice (about December 21), Spring begins wdien the sun is 
at the vernal equinox (around March 21), and autumn begins (about September 
23) when the autumnal equinox is reached. 
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FIG, 2-9 The ecliptic and the celestial 
equarpf, showing their intersections ot 
the two equinoxes. The two circles ore 
inclined to each other by on angle of 
23 1/2 ^ 


The right ascension and declination of the four principal points of the ecliptic 
are given in Table 2-1 (see also Fig, 2-10), 


TABLE 2A 


name 

righf ascoosloD 

decImoMon 

Vernal equinox 

0'“ = 0 ° 

0 ° 

Sujiimer solstice 

el* = 90° 

+23|° 

Autumnal equinox 

12'’ » 180° 

0° 

Winter solstice 

IS** = 270° 

-23^ 


Since 24^ = 360"^^ it is easily seen that: 

1 hr of time = 15° of arc 
1 min ^ 15' 

1 see = 15'^ 

The statement that the sun rises in the east and sets in the west is not strictly 
true. At all latitudes the celestial equator cuts the celestial horizon at exactly 
the east and west points. Therefore, when the sun is on the equator at the begm- 
ning of spring and autumn, when its declination is 0°^ it rises at the east point and 
sets at the west point. When tlie sun is north of the celestial equator, as it is from 
the beginning of spring to the beginning of autumn, it rises to the north of the 
east point, describes its diurnal circle, a small circle parallel to the equator but 
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V.E. FIG. 2-10 The equator drawn os a 
straight line; the ecliptic drawn a 
curve. Equinoxes and solitkes shown 
with their right ascensions and decft- 
nations. East is to the left. 


north of it, and sets to the north of west. From autumn to spring, the sun is 
south of the equator, rises to the south of east and sets to the south of west The 
exact directions of sunrise and sunset depend on both the sun^s declination and 
the latitude of the observing station. Their calculation is a problem in spherical 
trigonometry. 

The reason the days are longer in summer than in winter is that more than 
half of the sun^s diurnal circle is above the homon from March to September. 
During the other half of the year the larger part of the diurnal circle is below 
the horizon. 

In the next chapter, use is made of these coordinates in discussing star maps. 

2.9 SIDEREAL TIME 

As the earth rotates from west to cast, the celestial sphere appears to rotate from 
east to west and successively numbered hour circles come into coincidence with 
the celestial meridian. Thus time and right ascension are related. 

If a clock is set to read 0'“ when the hour circle through the vernal equinox, the 
zero hour circle, coincides with the meridian, and if it is regulated to read 0^ or 
24^ whenever the vernal equinox is on the meridian, the clock will show the hours 
successively as the corresponding hour circles cross the meridian. Such a system 
of timekeeping, called sidereal timBf can be defined as the right ascension of the 
meridian. 

The angle between the meridian and an hour circle, measured toward the west, 
is called the local hotir angle and is equal to the time that has elapsed since any 
point on the hour circle was on the meridian. The hour angle of the meridian is 
of course always zero. Hour angles measured toward the cast are negative. 

Sidereal time may also be defined as the angle between the meridian and the 
hour circle through the vernal equinox; that is, sidereal time is the hour angle 
of the vernal equinox. It is also the time since the vernal equinox crossed the 
meridian. All three of these definitions of sidereal time are identical in meaning. 

The hour angle of a star is equal to the difference between the sidereal time 
at any instant and the right ascension of the star; that is, 


H.A. = t = S.T. - K.A, 


( 2 - 2 ) 


The hour angle of a star can then be computed, if its right ascension and the 
sidereal time are know'n. Figure 2-11 shows the relation between the right ascen¬ 
sion of a star and its hour angle. 
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Zenith 



FlO- 2*11 Tlie positton of o star 
whoio rifhf ciicensioii ts 9'* ^nd dedi* 
nation h +50^, fojr sMereol time S'"- 


EXAMPLE: Compute the hour angle of Vega at sidereal time 
Igh 27 m 'pjjg right ascension of Vega is 18^ 35”\ 

SOLUTION: Substituting in equation (2-2), 

t = 15^ 27“ - 18^ 35“ = -3^ 08“ 

Vega is therefore east of the meridian. The hour angle may be 
converted to degrees by the relations given on page 25. 3^' ^ 

45"; 08^-^ = 120 ' = 2". Adding, "3*^08“ = -47°. 

The sun always moves eastward along the ecliptic and its right ascension, 
which continually increases, is known for any given time. Sidereal time therefore 
changes with respect to solar timej which is defined as the hour angle of the sun. 
The two kinds of time do not coincide except on March 21, when the suii^s right 
ascension is 0 ^*. 

Apparent Twon is defined as the time when the sun is on the local meridian. 
The sidereal time at apparent noon is equal to the right ascension of the sun, as 
can be seen by substituting in equation ( 2 - 2 ). Because the length of the year is 
not exactly 365 days, the sun is not at the vernal equinox at the same time by 
our clocks every year. Table 2-2 gives the approximate sidereal time at noon and 
9 p.M. for different times of year. 


2.10 COMPUTING SIDEREAL TIME 

The computation of sidereal time is important for the proper use of star maps. 
By means of the following procedure, an accuracy of 5 minutes or less can be 
obtained. This is sufficient for most purposes. 
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TABLE 2-2 Sidereol Time at Different Times of Year 


date noon 9 P.M. 

(standard meridian) 

dato 

(standard 

noon 9 

meridian} 

P.M. 

Jan. 21 

20^ 


July 21 


17h 

Feb. 21 

22 

7 

Aug. 21 

10 

19 

Mar. 21 

0 

9 

Sep. 21 

12 

21 

Apr. 21 

2 

11 

Oct. 21 

14 

23 

May 21 

4 

13 

Nov. 21 

16 

1 

June 21 

e 

15 

Dec, 21 

18 

3 


EXAMPLE: Suppose it is required to compute the sidereal 
Lime for San Diego at 10:30 p.m, Pacific Standard Time on 
February 1. 

SOLUTION: It can be seen from Table 2-2 that the sidereal 
time increases at a rate of 2 hours per month, or 24 hours = 
1440 minutes in one year. Dividing 1440 minutes by 365^ days, 
the gain is 56^ per day (roughly 4"0 * 

In the example, February 1 is 11 days after January 21 . At 
the rate of 4™ per day, in 11 days the sidereal time gains 11 X 
4"^, or 44"^. Adding 44"' to the tabular value for January 21, the 
sidereal time at noon on February 1 is 20 ^ 44™. At 9 p.m., it is 
5 h 44 m 10:30, D 30^^ later, the sidereal time is 5*" 44™ + D 30™ = 

711 | 4 tii T^ould be accurate to within a few minutes if San 

Diego were on a standard meridian (see Section 6.7) . For Pacific 
Standard Time, the standard meridian is the 120 th, 8 ^ behind 
the meridian of Greenwich, or 3^' behind the 75th meridian of 
Eastern Standard Time. 

San Diego is 3'^ or 12"' of time east of the 120 th meridian 
and the sun and the vernal equinox cross its meridian (the 117th) 
12 ™ before they do the 120 th. Hence 12 minutes must be added 
to 7^^ 14™, and the sidereal time at 10:30 p.m. PST on February 
1 for San Diego is 7^^ 26™. 

Summary for procedure in computing sidereal time: 

L Look up the tabular value for the date just before the 
required date. Use either noon or 9 p.m. as desired. 

2. Add 4 minutes per day for the number of days following the 
tabular date. 

3. Add the interval of time that has elapsed between noon or 
9 P.M. and the time of observation. 

4. Correct for the number of minutes from the nearest standard 
meridian, plus if east, minus if M^est. For daylight saving 
time, subtract one additional hour. 
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If a more accurate computation is required, for example to the nearest second, 
a standard almanac, such as the American Ephemens and Nautical Almanac, 
published by the U,S. Nautical Almanac Office, should be consulted. The almanac 
outlines the necessary procedure, 

2.11 MERIDIAN ALTITUDES 

It may be desirable to compute the altitude of the sun or other body when it is 
on the meridian. This requires that the declination of the object be known; also 
the latitude of the place wdiere the obserration is to be made. It is easy to show^ 
that the latitude of the place of observation is equal to the altitude of the 
celestial pole. This is done as follows: 

It is necessary first to define the required terms. In Fig, 2-12, the latitude, 
L = angle ECO or arc EO is the angle between the terrestrial equator and 0, the 
place of observation. It is determined from a map or a survey. Neglecting the 
fact that the earth is not exactly a sphere, the zenith is on a line from the center 
C through 0 projected to the celestial sphere. Even considering the true shape 
of the earth, this statement is correct if C is on the plane of the terrestrial equator 
and the astronomical latitude (to be defined later) is used. 


Ta celestial To celestial 



The horizon is perpendicular to the direction of the zenith as defined by the 
plumb line. Hence angle ZOH = Also, the polar axis is perpendicular to the 
equator and angle BCP' = 90“’. The altitude of the pole, ft, is the angle betw^een 
the horizon and the direction to the pole - angle HOP. Since the celestial sphere 
is infinitely far away, the lines through C and 0, which are parallel, appear to 
meet on the celestial sphere at the pole. 

We must now prove that k = L. This is a simple problem in plane geometry. 

1 , The angles ZOP and ZCP' are equal, because OC is a trans¬ 
versal (straight line) cutting two parallel lines. Therefore, 
corresponding angles, ZOP and ZCP% are equal. 
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2. A - 90“ - ZOP, since ZOP + HOP = ZOH ■= 90“. 

3. 7. = 90“ - ZCP\ since ECZ + ZCP' = EOF = 90“. 

4. ZOP = ZCP', since they are corresponding angles. 

0 . L - k, since they are complements of equal angles. 

This relation, the altitude of the pole equals the latitude, h = L, is very 
convenient and is used in many different problems of astronomy, navigation, 
engineering, and so on. It is used as the basis of a formula to calculate the noon 
altitude of the sun or the meridian altitude of any other astronomical body. 

In Fig. 2-13, let SZN be the meridian from the south point S to the north 
point It passes through the zenith Z and the pole P. The altitude of the pole, 
NOP = ft; the latitude, ECO = L. It has just been proved that L = h. 



FIG. 2-13 
A end A'* 


Meridian altrtudei of stars 


Let the center of the sun or any other object be at A. From Fig, 2-13, 
declination d — angle EOA. Hence, its altitude h above the southern horizon is 

h = angle SO A = SOE + EOA (2-3) 

and /i = 90° - L + d (2-4) 

If the object is above the celestial equator, its declination is plus; if below, 
d is minus. The equation (2-4) can be used to find the altitude of any object 
above the southern horizon when it is on the meridian south of the zenith. In 
this derivation we have assumed the observer at 0 is in the northern hemisphere; 
therefore the pole is above the northern horizon, 

EXAMPLE: Compute the meridian altitude of the bright star 
Sirius as seen from San Diego. 

SOLUTION: From a table of bright stars (Chapter 16), the 
declination of Sirius is — 16° 39", The latitude of San Diego is 
32°45"N. Substituting in equation (2-4), the meridian altitude 
of Sirius is: 


h = 90^ - 32° 45' - 16° S9' = 40° 36' 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1, Observe a group of stars during a 4-hoyr period and determine 

(a) in which direction they move and (b) approximately what 
fraction of the sky they travel across during this time, 

2, Nome reference points and coordinates that would locate 
points (o) on a football field, (b) on a checkerboard, (c) on 
a road between two cities, (d) in a room, Answen (a) Refer¬ 
ences.- goal lines, sidelines, and hashmorks. Coordinotes; 
distances measured from a goal line, a sideline, or a hash- 
mark, 

3, Must any great circle that passes through the earth's north 
pole pass also through the south pole? Justify your answer by 
listing the appropriate property of o greot circle, 

4, On the earth's surfaces (a) If the circumference is 25,000 
miles, what is the distance between latitudes 30^N and 
60®N? {bl Is the distance between two points at latitude 
30°N the same os that between two points at 60®N? Explain, 
Artswer; (a) 25,000 miles divided by t2 = 2100 miles, 
approximately. 

5, Describe In your own words, as you would to a neighbor, 
where your celestial meridian is. 

Group B 

6, Compute the sidereal time ot la} 10:30 A,M. on May 30 and 

(b) 11 s30 P,M. on December 10. Assume standard meridian 
for each and daylight time for (a), standard time for (bl. 
Answer: la} 2^ 06"\ 

7, Does each point on the earth's surface have a unique celestial 
horizon? Explain, 

8, What Is the azimuth of your instructor in this course as 
measured from your usual set In the classroom? Sketch his 
position, your position, and other relevant information, 

9, The celestial equator system of coordinates Is similar to the 
terrestrial system. What celestial terms correspond to the fol¬ 
lowing terrestrial terms: (a) equator; (b) north pole; (c} 
latitude; (d) longitude; le) prime meridian? 

10, The right ascension of Sirius Is 6^ 43"\ At sidereal time 5“^ 13'", 

what Is its hour angle expressed in time and In degrees? Is 
Sirius east or west of the meridian? Answer: 1'^ 30*'' = 22.5° 

east. 

11, Assuming the sky to be dark and stars visible between 6 P.M* 
and 6 A,M, standard time, what would be the minimum and 
maximum right ascensions of stars at the observer's zenith 
between those hours on (a) March 21, (b) Sept, 21, and 

(c) Nov, 1 5? Answer? ( a ) 6^^ and 1 8"V. 
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Group C 

12* Draw a circle representing the earth and a concentric larger 
circle representing the celestial sphere* Show that no stars 
within 45* of the south celestial pole would be visible from 
latitude 45*N* 

13* Compute the altitudes of Sirius and Vega (o) when on the 
meridian of an observer at 45*N latitude, ond (b) for your 
latitude* Their declinations are —16*39' and +38° 44', 
respectively. 

14* What are the altitude, azimuth, declination, and hour angle 
of the sun on the following dates and at local times for an 
observer at 45° latitude: (a) noon, June 21; (b) 6 P.M,, 
March 21; (c) noon, Dec* 21; id) same times at your 
latitude? Answer: (a) h = 68 Va Az = 180°; deci. = 231/2^; 
^ ^ = 0 °* 

15, (a) How much of the meridian is above the horizon? (b) Is 
this answer the same for oil great circles on the celestial 
sphere? fc) How much of the meridian is between the pole 
and the zenith at your latitude? 

16. Compute the sidereal times for the following: (a) 8 P*M, PDT 
on July 5 in Portland, Ore*, longitude 123*W; (bj 7:30 A.M. 
ESI on Dec* 31 in Pittsburgh, Po*, longitude 80*W* Answer: 
(a) 13^44“** 

*17* What fraction of the celestial sphere con be observed during 
the course of one year (a) latitude 60* and (b) at your 
latitude: Answer: !a) Set up a celestial sphere for latitude 
60* and estimate the fraction below the horizon* 

*18* Equation (2-4) reods; h = 90° ^ t + d for computing the 
meridian altitude of o star* (a) Show that this equation does 
not hold for stars north of the zenith* (b) Derive the correct 
formula for stars between the zenith and the pole* (c) Derive 
the corresponding formula for a star below the pole* Use a 
diagram* 

19. Show that the sides of angles HOP and QCE in Fig. 2-12 ore 
mutually perpendicular* 

20, Do you think celestial coordinates are important in astronomy? 
Give reasons for your answer. 
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3J THE CONSTELLATIONS 

The first astronomers carved in stone the forms of severa! well-knovm and easily 
identified configurations, among them Ursa Major (Big Dipper), Ursa Minor 
(Little Dipper), and the Pleiades (Seven Sisters). The stars are represented by 
small depressions in the stone. Several dozen of these rock carvings have been 
found in France. They are prehistoric, dating from near the end of the Stone Age. 

It is not definitely known how the constellations were named. Some of their 
shapes resemble animals, such as a serpent or a scorpion; but others do not bear 
any resemblance to their names, such as the constellation Aquarius, shown in 
Fig. 3-1. 

It is certain that the first consteJlations were named by people living north 
of the equator, since tiiere are two bears, a lion, several dogs, some sea creatures, 
and others; but there is no elephant or hippopotamus. There is, however, a 
centaur. The giraffe was added later. There is also a gap around the south 
celestial pole not visible in the Mediterranean regions, where there were no 
named constellations in the list published by Claudius Ptolemy (90?-168?) in 
a,d. 150. Southern constellations were named after the beginning of the 17th 
century. We now^ recognize 88 constellations in all. They are listed in Table 3-1, 

The old star maps, published in the 1800s, had drawings of the supposed 
creatures and mythological figures in the neighborhood of the constellations that 
carried their names. Some modern maps have lines drawn between certain stars 
in a group to help outline the figure it is supi)osed to represent, as in Fig. 3-2. 

A chart that shows the positions and brightness of the stars is called a star 
map. When locating stars by means of these maps, it is helpful to think of the 
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FIG, 3-1 The co-n^steilotion Aquanut, Ihe *'Water Bearer,'' fCourfeiy of the Amerjcon Mtit&um of 
Naturat Hisfory) 


stars as being mounted on the inside of an imaginary, transparent shell surround¬ 
ing the earth. This is the celestial sphere. 

The north celestial pole is marked approximately by the Pole Star, Polaris 
{see rig, 3-3), which is within one degree of the true pole and is therefore almost 



fiG, 3-2 The customary way of rep- 
resentmg the constellation Hercules 
(upper) ond o modern rearrangement 
of lines to help recognize the figure 
(lower), 
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directly above the north terrestrial pole. The north and south celestial poles are 
in line with the earth?s axis of rotation. The celestial equator^ midway between 
the two poles, is a projection of the earth^s equator onto the celestial sphere. It 
is drawn as a straight line on Maps 1 to 4. (See front and back covers,) 

The sun's apparent path among the stars, the ecliptic, is also drawn on Maps 
1 to 4. It crosses the celestial equator at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 
The summer and winter solstices are marked on the maps by arrows. The right 
ascensions and decimations of these four points are listed in Table 2-1. 

Ptolemy published one of the first star maps. He used a system of coordinates 
based on the ecliptic, not on the equator as is customary today. He also noted in 
his catalog the star positions in the constellations, such as the shoulder of the 
hunter or the knee of the giant* Ptolemy and Hipparchus (160?”12o? B.a) also 
used numbers to indicate the brightness of the stars. The brightest stars were 



Shaded gray areas 
represent the Milky Way 

Magnitudes 12 3 4 

FIG. 3-3 North circumpolar stars with precessional circle of north celestial pole ond curve show¬ 
ing the galactic equator. Time is 8 F.M. sfandard time or 9 daylight time in months shown. 
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TABLE 3-1 A List of Constelldttons 


name in Latln^ 

name in Engllsli 

qbbr* 

approx. 

posUion 

bright star($) 

[if named) 

Andromeda 

Princess 

And 

Ih 

+40° 

(Galaxy) 

Antlia 

Air Pump 

Ant 

10 

--35 


Apus 

Bird of Paradise 

Aps 

16 

-75 


Aquarius 

Water Bearer 

Aqr 

23 

-15 


Aquila 

Eagle 

Aql 

20 

+ 5 

Altair 

Ara 

Altar 

Ara 

17 

-55 


Aries 

Earn 

Ari 

3 

+ 20 


Auriga 

Charioteer 

Aur 

6 

+40 

Capella 

Bootes 

Herdsman 

Boo 

15 

+30 

Arcturus 

Coelum 

Graving Tool 

Coe 

5 

-40 


Camelopardalis 

Giraffe 

Cam 

6 

+70 


Cancer 

Crab 

Cnc 

9 

+ 20 

(Praesepe) 

Canes Venatici 

Hunting Dogs 

CVn 

13 

+40 


Canis Alajor 

Big Dog 

CMa 

7 

-20 

Sirius 

Cams Minor 

Little Dog 

CMi 

8 

+ 5 

Proc3^on 

Capricornus 

Sea Goat 

Cap 

21 

-20 


Carina 

Keel of Ship 

Car 

9 

-60 

Canopus 

Cassiopeia 

Queen 

Cas 

1 

+60 


Centaur us 

Centaur 

Cen 

13 

-50 

(Nearest star) 

Cepheus 

King 

Cep 

22 

+70 


Cetus 

Whale 

Cet 

2 

-10 

Mira 

Chamaeleon 

Chameleon 

Cha 

11 

-80 


Circinus 

Compass 

Cir 

15 

-60 


Columba 

Dove 

Col 

6 

-35 


Coma Berenices 

Beniice*s Hair 

Com 

13 

+20 


Corona Australis 

Southern Crown 

CrA 

19 

-40 


Corona Borealis 

Northern Crown 

CrB 

16 

+30 


Corvns 

Crow 

Crv 

12 

-20 


Crater 

Cup 

Crt 

11 

-15 


Crux 

Southern Cross 

Cru 

12 

-60 


Cygnus 

Sw’aiij N Cross 

Cyg 

21 

+40 

Deneb 

Delphinus 

Dolphin 

Del 

21 

+10 


Dorado 

Swordfish 

Dor 

6 

— 65 


Draco 

Dragon 

Dra 

17 

+65 

Thubao 

Equuleus 

Little Horse 

Equ 

21 

+ 10 


Eridanus 

Po Eiver 

Eli 

3 

-20 

Acheroar 

Fornax 

Furnace 

For 

3 

-30 


Gemini 

Twins 

Gem 

7 

+ 20 

Castor, Pollux 

Grus 

Crane 

Gru 

22 

—45 


Hercules 

Hercules 

Her 

17 

+30 

(Cluster) 

Horologium 

Clock 

Hor 

3 

-60 


Hydra 

Sea Seri^ent 

Hya 

10 

-20 


Hydros 

Water Snake 

Hyi 

2 

-75 


Indus 

Indian 

Ind 

21 

-55 


Lacerta 

Liaard 

Lac 

22 

+45 


Leo 

Lion 

Leo 

11 

+ 15 

Regulus 

Leo Alinor 

Little Lion 

LMi 

10 

+35 


Lepus 

Hare 

Lep 

6 

-20 


Libra 

Balance (Scales) 

Lib 

15 

-15 
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TABLE 3-1 (Continued) 


name in LaKn® 

name fn English 

□bbr. 

opprox. 

posilion 

brighr s!ar($) 

(if nomed) 

Lupus 

Wolf 

Lup 

15 

-45 


Lynx 

Lynx (Bobcat) 

Lyn 

8 

+45 


Lyra 

Lyre (Harp) 

Lyr 

19 

+40 

Vega 

Mensa 

Table Mountain 

Men 

5 

-SO 


Microscopium 

Microscope 

Mic 

21 

-35 


Monoceros 

Unicorn 

Mon 

7 

- 5 


Musca 

Fly 

Mus 

12 

-70 


Norma 

Carpenter's Level 

Nor 

16 

-50 


Octans 

Octant 

Oct 

22 

-85 

(South pole) 

Ophiuchus 

Holder of Serpent 

Oph 

17 

0 


Orion 

Hunter 

Ori 

5 

+ 5 

Beteigeuse, Rigel 

Pavo 

Peacock 

Pav 

20 

-65 


Pegasus 

Winged Horse 

Peg 

22 

+ 20 


Perseus 

Perseus (Hero) 

Per 

3 

+45 

Algol 

Phoenix 

Legendary Bird 

Phe 

1 

-50 


Pictor 

Easel 

Pic 

6 

-55 


Pisces 

Fishes 

Psc 

1 

+ 15 


Piscis Austrinus 

Southern Fish 

PsA 

22 

--30 

Fomalhaut 

Puppis 

Stern of Ship 

Pup 

8 

-40 


Pyxis 

Compass of Ship 

Pyx 

9 

-30 


Reticulum 

Net 

Ret 

4 

-60 


Sagitta 

Arrow 

Sge 

20 

+10 


Sagittarius 

Archer 

Sgr 

19 

-25 


Scorpius 

Scorpion 

Sco 

17 

-40 

Antares 

Sculptor 

Sculptor's Tools 

Scl 

0 

-30 


Scutum 

Shield 

Set 

19 

-10 


Serpens 

Serpent 

Ser 

17 

0 


Sextans 

Sextant 

Sex 

10 

0 


Taurus 

Bull 

Tau 

4 

+15 

Aldebaran 

Telescopium 

Telescope 

Tel 

19 

-50 


Triangulum 

Triangle 

Tri 

2 

+30 


Triangulum Aus. 

Southern Triangle 

TrA 

16 

-65 


Tucana 

Toucan 

Tuc 

0 

-65 


Ursa Major 

Big Bear 

UMa 

11 

+50 

Mkar 

Ursa IMinor 

Little Bear 

UMi 

15 

+70 

Polaris 

Vela 

Sail of Ship 

Vel 

9 

— 50 


Virgo 

Virgin 

Vir 

13 

0 

Spica 

Volans 

Flying Fish 

Vol 

8 

-70 


Vulpecula 

Fox 

Vul 

20 

+25 



^ Carina, Puppis, Pyxis, and Vela were originalLy a single coiisteUation, Argo Navis, the ship of 
the Argonauts, commanded by Jason. 


called first magnitude, the next brightest were second magnitudej and so on, down 
to sixth 7nagnitude for the faintest stars visible in the Egyptian sky. 

On the star maps of today the same system of magnitudes is used, although 
the system has now been put on a mathematical basis. On the star maps in this 
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book the brightness, down to fourth magnitude only, is indicated by the size of 
the filled circles used to locate the stars. The scale is shown at the bottom of each 
map. Star positions are indicated by a grid of lines with scales for right ascension 
at the top and bottom and for declination at the sides. Lines connecting the stars 
in their respective constellations are used to help in the identification. Most of the 
stars in each constellation are designated by Greek letters, with usually the 
brightest- star having the letter a, the next brightest and so on. One exception 
to this is that in the Big Dipper the stars are lettered beginning with a for the 
Pointer star in the Bowl nearer the pole and running along the configuration to the 
end of the Handle. The Big Dipper is a portion of the constellation Ursa Major 
(Great Bear). A group of stars inside a constellation^ such as the Little Dipper, 
the Pleiades, and others, is called an asterimi. 

Sometimes several stars are given the same Greek letter, such as jui and in 
the Scorpion and tti to ire in Orion. Sometimes Latin letters or numbers are used, 
such as G in the Tail of the Scorpion and numbers 41 and 43 in Eridanus. All of 
these and others will be found on star maps. Letters beginning with R are used 
to designate variable stars—those whose light varies either periodically or ir¬ 
regularly (see Chapter 17). In the maps in this book variable stars also carry 
the word variable, and, if known, occasionally the period of variation is given. 

The ancient astronomers paid particular attention to 12 constellations along 
the ecliptic. A zone about S'" on each side of the ecliptic is called the zodiac and 
the 12 constellations are called the signs of the zodiac. They are shown in order 
in Fig. 3-4. Because of the motion of the earth around the sun, the sun appears 
to be in Pisces at the beginning of spring and then moves through the zodiac at 
the rate of one constellation per month, in the order Pisces, Aries, Taurus, and 
so forth. 

In addition to Greek letters, the brightest stars have names. Some of these 
are listed in Table 3-1. 





GEMINI 


CANCER 


AOliARlUS 


Ecliptic 


LIBRA 


CAPRreORNUS 


SAGITTAmuS 


SCORPIOS 


FIG. 3-4 The 12 signs of the lodJac, 
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3.2 THE MILKY WAY 

There is a region in the sky M'here the stars are more numerous than in any other 
part. Because of its whitish appearance, this has long been called the Milky Way. 
In 1609 Galileo found that it contains great numbers of faint stars invisible with¬ 
out a telescope. In the Milky Way the number of stars increases greatly towards 
the southj where they are so thick these regions have been called star clouds. The 
sun is a star in the Milky W^ay system, now called the Galaxy^ from a Latin word 
meaning milk. The region %vhere the stars are most numerous and where there 
are great clouds of gas and dust is now known to be the center of this great 
system, containing some 100 billion (10^') stars. It is the location of an axis 
about which the sun moves in a period of about 220 million years. 

It is also easily apparent that the stars have a tendency to group together. 
Such groups are called star clmters. Some, like the Pleiades, w^hich were known 
in the Stone Age, are loosely formed open clmters. Others, like the Great Star 
Cluster in Hercules, contain thousands of stars, most of them invisible without 
a telescope. They are closely packed in a spherical shape and are called globular 
clusters. The brightest cluster of this type is in the constellation Centaurus and is 
marked with the Greek letter since it appears to the unaided eye as a faint star 
of about the fourth magnitude (see Map 3). 

The Milky Way is shown on the maps in this book as an irregular, shaded 
area, part of which appears on all the maps. The Milky Way follows a great 
circle around the sky, the galactic eguator^ and is shown as a curved line in 
Fig, 3-3. See also Table 3-2. 


TABLE 3-2 Right Ascensions and Declinations of the 
Galoctic Equator 


righr 

ascension 

declinotjon 

right 

ascension 

declination 

0^ 

+62,1'' 

12^ 

-62.1^ 

1 

+62,6 

13 

-62.6 

2 

+61.4 

14 

-61.4 

3 

+58,3 

15 

-58.3 

4 

+52,4 

16 

-52.4 

5 

+4L6 

17 

-41.6 

6 

+22.2 

18 

-22,2 

7 

- 5.4 

19 

+ 5.4 

8 

-30.5 

20 

+30.5 

9 

-46.3 

21 

+46.3 

10 

-55,0 

22 

+65.0 

11 

-59.8 

23 

+59.8 



24 

+62.1 


3.3 NORTH CIRCUMPOLAR STAR MAP 

For the beginner who is just learning the constellations, the first map to use is 
Fig, 3-3, W'hich shows the North Circumpolar Stars. This region of the sky is 
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always above the horizon for observers north of latitude 60*^, The zone of 
circumpolar stars decreases in size to zero for obscryers at the equator. For any 
observer, it has a radius equal to his latitude. For example, from San Diego in 
southern California the circumpolar circle has a radius of 32%"^, from Chicago 
40®, and so forth. 

To use the map in Fig. 3-3, face north and hold the map so the center is in 
line with Polaris, the Pole Star. Polaris is most easily located by using the two 
Pointer Stars in the Big Dipper. They are marked a and J3 in Ursa Major and 
on the map are connected by a line tipped with an arrow pointing toward the 
pole. Polaris is about 30® from a and <x is about 5® from The length of the 
Big Dipper is about 30®. These angular distances should give the beginner a 
good idea of the scale to be used in estiinating angles in the sky. a and p Ursae 
Majoris, and Polaris, Ursae Min oris, arc all three about equally bright second- 
magnitude stars. 

The next step depends on the time of year and the time of night the obser¬ 
vations are being made. Perhaps the best way is to turn the map until you see 
the Big Dipper in its proper place wdth respect to the Pole Star, The map in 
Fig. 3“3 is designed for 8 p.m. standard time or 9 p.m. daylight saving time (DST). 
So if the time is 9 p.m. in May, the map is to be held with the top straight up. 
If the month is November and the time 8 p.m. standard time, the map is to be 
turned upside down. Other months arc marked, and the map must be held with 
the given month up. The constellations will be in the positions shown for 8 p.m* 
standard time. 

If the time is not 8 p.m. standard time, the map must be turned to compensate 
for the earth^s rotation, which is 15® per hour. The sky appears to rotate around 
the pole in a counterclockwise direction; that is, from east to west above the 
pole for observers in the northern hemisphere. As an aid to the adjustment 
of aky maps for rotation of the sky during the night, the map in Fig, 3-3 is 
marked in hours at 15® intervals. The hours are shown from to 24“' around 
the rim. 

The line marked O'" from the celestial pole at the center of Fig. 3-3 towuird 
the bottom of the page is a portion of a gi^eat circle to the vernal equinox, which 
is not on the map. If this line were extended on around the celestial sphere, it 
would complete a circle passing through the north and south celestial poles. This 
is true of all other lines drawn from the pole through the other hours marked 
on the rim. These imaginary" circles are the hour circles shown in Fig, 2-11, where 
they were discussed in more detail. 

Astronomers use 24-hour clocks that keep time in accordance with the passage 
of these hour circles overhead. The hour indicated on the clock always cor¬ 
responds to the hour circle coinciding with the meridian at that time; in other 
words, sidereal time (star time). 

For a north-south scale, 10® of declination are marked on Fig. 3-3 on the 
zero-hour circle. The declination of the Pole Star is approximately 90®, and 
it %vould be near the zonitli of an observer at the north pole, wdiere the latitude is 
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90°, Likewise, a star whose declination is 40° would pass through the zenith of 
an observer at latitude 40°, and similarly for any given latitude. 

Sidereal time was defined in Section 2-9. When the hours marked on the map 
coincide with the meridian, the sidereal time will be the same as the right as¬ 
cension of the hour circle. For example, at 9 p.m. DST in May, the 12’’ circle 
will pass from the north through the pole to and beyond the zenith. The meridian 
then runs through the Pole Star and between the stars y and 8 in the Dipper 
(Ursa Major), which will be in the north above the pole, and also through the 
east corner of Cassiopeia below the pole. 

In the old maps the Dipper is shown as the back of the bear, with the Handle 
as the bear's tail. The stars are about second and third magnitudes. With today's 
meaning of magnitude, the magnitudes are between 1,68 for e, the brightest, and 
3,44 for S the faintest star. Translated into light, r is five times brighter than 8, 
It is an interesting experiment to see whether an observer can distinguish between 
the stars of the Dipper by brightness and can arrange them in order, not of 
position, but of magnitude. There are also slight differences in color. (See Chapter 
16 for a more complete discussion.) 

In addition to the seven bright stars, there is a fainter star close to £ (Mizar), 
the middle star in the Handle. Mizar’s faint companion is called Alcor. They are 
sometimes called the Horse and Rider and are supposed to have been used by 
the Indians and other peoples as a test for vision, Mizar itself is composed of two 
stars very close together, but visible separately in a telescope. The brighter 
component of Mizar is also double, as is proved by observations with the spectro¬ 
graph, So Mizar is at least a triple star, with Alcor a companion star close by. 
It has been discovered recently that these two stars form a seven-star system. 

Another important constellation shown in Fig. 3-3 is Ursa Minor, the Little 
Bear, which contains the asterism called the Little Dipper. This asterism con¬ 
tains the same number of stars as the Big Dipper, but the shape is slightly differ¬ 
ent and the stars are not as bright. The most important star, Polaris, is the last 
star in the Handle of the Little Dipper, and is near the pole. 

Across the pole from Ursa Major is the W-shaped constellation Cassiopeia. 
It lies in the Milky Way about 30° from the celestial pole. A fainter constellation, 
Draco the Dragon, winds around the Little Dipper with its tail between the two 
Dippers. The star « on the map was the pole star at the time of the building of 
the pyramids in Egypt. It is between Mizar and the two end stars in the bowl of 
the Little Dipper. Its name is Thu ban and it was very close to the pole in 2800 
B.c. A passage in the Great Pyramid of Cheops was pointed toward Thuban. 
This fact helps to date its construction. 

Cassiopeia was represented as the Queen sitting in a chair and the constel¬ 
lation is sometimes called Cassiopeia’s Chair. A nearby group, Cepheus, wms the 
King. Their daughter, Andromeda, is also nearby. Andromeda does not have any 
very bright stars; but inside its boundaries can be found the Great Galaxy, a 
system of stars similar to, but larger than, the one of which the sun is a part. It 
is marked "Spiral” on the map in Fig. 3-3 and on Map 1 on the front end papers. 
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It is very faint, but visible to the unaided eye on a dark sky and appears as a 
fuzzy patch of light with binoculars and small telescopes. 

3,4 THE STARS OF AUTUMN 

Suppose a study of the constellations overhead and in the south is to be made 
in early October and that the time is 9 p.m. DST. Turn the map in Fig. 3-3 until 
the hour circle marked 21^ is held up toward the zenith. That is, the sidereal time 
is 21'". This can be checked from the table for computing sidereal time in Chapter 
2 {Table 2-2). Now Map 1 on the front end papers is to be used. Face south 
and hold the map so the 21-hour circle is on the meridian and the top of the 
page is toward the zenith. The declination of the zenith is equal to the latitude 
of the observer, as noted in Chapter 2, 

At 9 p.M. DST on October 7, the bright star Deneb, at the top of Cygnus (the 
Northern Cross) , will be nearly overhead. The Cross may be identified by its 
shape, with Deneb the most northerly star of four in the upright and three stars 
forming the crossarm. It will be tipped slightly with the north part to the left 
(cast) and the bottom to the right (west). It lies in the Milky Way w^here the 
stars are closely packed together except for a dark area, the Coalsack. The Coal- 
sack is at the northeni end of a long section of the Milky Way, which seems to 
split near Deneb and continues to below the southern horizoUj where its two 
parte seem to join again near the Southern Cross in the southern hemisphere. In 
a telescope, the star /? Cygni (Albireo) at the foot of the Northern Cross is a 
double star with two components of slightly different colors. 

To the west of the center of Cygnus is the bright star Vega in the consteh 
lation Lyra. Vega is the brightest star in the summer sky and is blue or white. 
Lyra (the Lyre or Harp) is composed of an equilateral triangle, with Vega as the 
brightest star. The eastern corner is a well-known double-double star, €. Some 
people with especially keen vision can see it with the naked eye as two stars. 
With binoculars the two stars are easily seen. In a larger telescope, each star 
can be seen as two distinct stars only a second or two apart. 

The third star in the triangle of Lyra is C, a third-magnitude star. It also 
forms one corner of a parallelogram, with y, and S as the other three stars. 
An object of interest in this configuration is the Ring Nebula, invisible except 
with telescopes larger than 3 inches in diameter. A nebula is a mass of diffuse 
gas in space. This one is a luminous planetary nebula illuminated by a star at 
its center (see Fig, 3-5). A planetary nebula is not like a planet, except that it 
has a disklike shape displaying some detail, as the figure shows. It is believed that 
the material in this object was ejected from the central star by a violent ex¬ 
plosion, which w^as first visible in the year 1054. The ring is actually a sphere, 
which appears as a ring from a distance of 1800 light-years. Its color is greenish 
when seen visually and the central star is not visible except in photographs, be¬ 
cause of its low luminosity and blue color. (In addition to a strong green line 
in its spectrum, there is also a blue line not visible to the human eye.) 

The Milky Way runs in the same direction as the upright of the Cross—that 
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FIG. 3-5 The Ring Nebula, a plane- 
Jqry nebulo in Lyra* (Photograph ham 
f'he Hale Obtervoforres) 


is^ southwesterly in October. Its apparent division into two parts is not real, but 
the effect is produced by the absorption of light from the background stars by 
enormous clouds of dust and gas in space. 

Lying in and along the Milky Way are several other constellations. The one 
with the first-magnitude star, Altair, is Aquila (the Eagle). This constellation 
is easily identified by the bright star with a fainter star on each side. Near 
Aquila in the Milky Way is Sagitta (the Arrow), a faint group of four stars. 
Forming the third angle of a triangle with Aquila and Sagitta is Delphinus (the 
Dolphin, sometimes called Job^s Coffin), which lies alongside the Milky Way. 
This little group looks something like a kite with a short tail. The Arrow is 
aimed toward the ea^t side of Cygnus. Still farther south is an inconspicuous 
constellation, Scutum (the Shield), and below that, in and along the Milky Way 
is Sagittarius {the Archer). This eonstellation is in the most thickly populated 
area of the sky and is in the direction of the center of our galaxy, which is hidden 
by thick clouds of dust and gas. The center of the galaxy cannot be seen with 
optical instmments but is being probed by radio telescopes. 

To the west of Sagittarius is Scorpius {the Scorpion), a long, winding 
constellation somewhat resembling the scorpion for which it is named. The first- 
magnitude star in Scorpius is Antares, which means Rival of Mars. It is 
definitely reddish in color, about the same as Mara, but is a little fainter when 
Mars is seen alongside at opposition. Antares is about 500 times the diameter of 
the sun; its redness is caused by its temperature, which is lower than that of the 
sun. Its average density is comparable to a high vacuum in the physics laboratory 
of about 1 mm of pressure or about 0.001 atmosphere. 

East of Antares, the Milky Way stars are so thick they resemble a luminous 
cloud. This is called the Great Star Cloud in Sagittarius (see Fig. 3-6). 

West of Lyra are some faint constellations that belong to the stars of summer 
(see Alap 3). Hercules is named for the famous hero of mythology and includes 
four stars in the Keystone, which forms the central part of Hercules" body. On 
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FIG, 3-6 The Great Star Cloud in Sagittarius, (Verfre* Observofory photograph) 

the western side of the Keystone is the Great Cluster, w^hich is marked on the 
map. This is a globular cluster containing so many stars that it cannot be resolved 
at the center with even the biggest telescopes. It may be barely visible to the 
unaided eye in a dark sky and should be visible in a pair of binoculars. It prob¬ 
ably contains more than 100,000 stars, most of the visible ones being brighter 
and hotter than the sun, but seen at a distance of over 30,000 light-years (Fig, 
3-7). There are other clusters of this type near the southern part of the Milky 
Way, in Scorpius and Sagittarius, but none are found in the Milky Way itself. 
They surround the stars of the galaxy, but are seen mostly in the Sagittarius 
region because of the eccentric position of the sun. 

East of overhead in October are some other faint constellations. To name a 
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PIG, 3*7 The globulctr cluster M13 in 
Hefculei, fP/iofegroph from fhe Ha/e Ob* 
fsjrvatorres) 


few: Pegasus (the Winged Horse) has a central square 15® on a side^ of which 
one star is in Andromeda (see Map 1), Pisces (the Fish) is represented by two 
fish tied together by their tails in the old star maps, BeJow Pisces is Aquarius 
(the Water Bearer), and in the southeast is the first-magnitude star Fomalhaot 
in Piscis Austrinus (the Southern Fish), Between Aquarius and Sagittarius is 
Capricormis (the Goat), also one of the signs of the zodiac, 

3.5 WINTER AND SPRING SKIES 

Maps 1 and 4, on the end papers, shoW' the stars of winter and spring. Suppose 
the time is early February and the time is 8 p,m. The sidereal time on February 
7 is 5^ 00"\ and the brightest stars of the winter sky are near the meridian, A 
conspicuous feature of the sky at this time is the Winter Triangle, The three 
vertices of the triangle are in three different constellations, Sirius, the Dog Star, 
in Caiiis Major (the Big Dog), is the brightest star in the sky. 

Procyon, in Canis Minor (the Little Dog), is only one sixth as bright as 
Sirius and only slightly less blue (see Map 4). The third star is the decidedly 
reddish star, Betel geuse, about the color of An tares and of about the same bright¬ 
ness, Its light varies by a small amount, not detectable by visual observations, 
Betelgeuse is a very large star, but its diameter is not easy to measure. It may 
be nearly 1000 times larger than the sun and varies in size. 

The Winter Triangle is used by navigators for their star fixes because the 
stars are very bright and are therefore easily identified. 

Probably the most beautiful and certainly the best-known constellation in 
the wunter sky is Orion (the Great Hunter). It is located near the winter branch 
of the Alilky Way, which is not very bright in this part of the sky, but can be 
seen as patches of light much fainter than the j>art visible in the fall. Orion has 
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many hot^ blue stars, which form an ^'association.'' The stars in this association 
are now thought to be young stars that are using up their internal energy at a 
relatively fast rate and in a few niillion years will have lost their ability to 
shine* The long-exposure photographs show a great deal of bright gas and dust 
in this region of space* (See Chapter 1, Fig. 1-1*) 

The central part of Orion is composed of three second-magnitude stars in 
line representing the belt of the hunter* Extending south from the belt are three 
fainter stars called the Sword. The central star in the Sword is B on the star maps. 
It is actually composed of many i}arts; about six are listed^ but there are many 
more faint stars very close to what appears to the eye to be one star. Here is 
the Great Nebula, which is luminous because it is close to and illuminated by 
these hot, bright stars. It is easily visible with binoculars, and a telescope reveals 
considerable detail, as shown in Fig. 3-S. 

The summer solstice is located at right ascension 6^ declination +23.5°, about 
15° north of Betelgeuse* 

Just north and a little west of Orion is Taurus (the Bull). Its brightest star 
is Aldebaran, a slightly reddish giant star, whose color has been described as 
orange. It is a little hotter than Betelgeuse, about 4000°K, and has a diameter 
about 25 times that of the sun, or 22,5 million miles. Aldebaran is found at one 
tip of a V-shaped cluster, the Hyades, which contains about 200 stars. It is not 
actually a member of the cluster, but is at a different distance and is not moving 
at the same speed* 

Taurus also contains an even better-known cluster, the Pleiades or the Seven 
Sisters. There are six bright stars easily visible to the unaided eye, but two or 
three more may be visible in the dark sky at a mountain station. It is possible 
that the seventh bright star has faded to below' naked-eye visibility. There are 
250 or more members of this cluster visible in large telescopes* Tw^enty-five of 
them are perhaps visible with a good pair of binocoJars* The cluster is embedded 
in glowing gas that can be detected by long-exposure photography. 

North of Taurus is Auriga (the Charioteer), with the first-magnitude star 
Capella. This star is sometimes called the sailor's star, since it is visible in late 
summer in northern latitudes and w^as supposed to w'arn sailors of stormy weather 
to come* Capella has the same temperature as the sun, but it has a diameter about 
ten times larger and is 100 times brighter. The constellation Auriga consists of a 
pentagon of naked-eye stars. Of particular interest are two of the three stars in 
a triangle near Capella* The star at the vertex nearest Capella is e Aurigae, a 
long-period eclipsing star. It is composed of one supergiant, hot star and an even 
larger star not visible to the eye* It is so cool that it radiates only infrared light 
and is therefore detectable only because it eclipses its companion every 27 years. 
The infrared component is probably at least 3000 times the diameter of the sun 
and is one of the largest stars known. 

The fainter of the other two stars in the triangle is which is composed 
of tivo stars that eclipse each other every 2% years. The fainter star is about 
40 times larger than the brighter one. The eclipses of this pair last about one 
month, while the eclipses of c last two years I 

Directly north of Procyon are the celestial twdns, Castor and Pollux, in 
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FIG. 3-8 The Greaj Nebulo In Orion, {yerkei Obiervolfory photograph} 

Gemini. Castor is a well-known double star and has a ninth-magnitude compan- 
ion, all three visible in a telescope of moderate size. Castor is actually composed 
of six stars. 

3.6 STARS OF SPRING AND SUMMER 

Following Gemini comes I^eo (the Lion). It consists of a group of stars called the 
Sicklej with the bright star Regulus at the end of the handle. This group forms 
the forepart of the lion—^his head, mane, and front legs. Then come the back, 
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hind legSj and finally the tail^ marked by a naked-eye star Denebola (/? on Map 
4). This constellation probably looks more like the animal it is supposed to rep¬ 
resent than any other. When it is visible in the evening sky, spring is not far 
away. 

Following the Lion arc other fainter constellations seen in the evenings of 
spring and early summer. The autumnal equinox is about 15° south of Denebola. 
It is in Virgo (the Maiden), which contains one bright star, Spica (see Map 3), 
South of the autumnal equinox are Crater (the Cup), and Corvus (the Crow). 
North of it the Little Lion (Leo Minor) is not on the map because its stars are 
faint. North of Virgo are Coma Berenices (Bernice’s Hair), and Canes Vcnatici 
(the Hunting Dogs). Their stars are also quite faint. 



■ 



FIG, 3-9 Two photographs of the jame region of the Milky Woy, showing the Great Rift in 
Cygnus: left, in blue light; right {page 49) ^ in red light. In these negative prints the stars ore seen os 
dark spots against a lighter background. Notice the difference in the number and brightness of stars and 
nebulae in the two colors. The bright blue star at the upper left is Deneb, (Hate Observatories; copy¬ 
right Nafioiiof Geographic Sociefy—Pofomar Observatory Sky Survey) 
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FIG, 3‘9 (Contmued) 


One more first-magnitude star worth mentioning is Areturus^ the bright star 
of Bootes (the Herdsman), sometimes called the Driver of the Bears, which are 
to the northwest. Arcturus was the star selected to open the World's Fair in 
Chicago in 19S3. Its light left the star 40 years earlier at the time of the first 
Chicago fair; reaching the earth in 1933, it was focused onto a photoelectric 
cell that operated relays and turned on the lights of the fair every evening when 
the sky was clear* 

Following Bootes (pronounced with three syllables, Bo-o-tes) is the semicircle 
of stars called Corona {the Northern Crown). It is easily identified, since it has 
a second-magnitude star on one side. South of Corona is Serpens, the long, winding 
constellation that runs down to the east of Antares in Scorpius. Thene constel¬ 
lations are follo^ved by the stars of summer that w^ere described at the beginning 
of Section 3*4* 
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3.7 OTHER MAPS 

The student who has a telescope and wishes to have more detailed star maps will 
find them in the monthly magazine Sky and Telescope or the bimonthly Review 
of Popular Astronomy. Both magazines print star maps in each issue with 
instructions for their use and also positions of the sun, moon, and planets, which 
are constantly changing, 

An even more detailed set of maps is found in Norton^s Sky Atlas, which also 
lists objects of interest such as clusters, nebulae, and galaxies, double stars, and 
variable stars. A more recent set, still more detailed, is the Skelnate-Pleso Atlas, 
published in Czechoslovakia and available at moderate cost. The newest issue of 
this set of maps has been done in color to indicate the color-temperature of the 
stars. An older and still more complete set of maps with magnitudes down to 
below naked-eye visibility is the Bonner Durchmusterung, also wdth a catalog 
of positions. This set was published in Germany almost a century ago, but has 



FJG. 3-10 The Zeisj projeclof in rh« Hoyden Plonelorigm,, New York City» fCqur- 
fesy of ffie ^mericon Museum of Nofuro/ Hhfory) 
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been reissued. The maps and catalog give positions of stars for 1855 or 1875, and 
considerable computation is necessary to bring the star positions up to date. 

The most complete of all is the Palomar Sky Atlas. This is a set of photo¬ 
graphic prints of negatives taken with the Mount Palomar 48-inch Schmidt 
camera. It shows all stars down to about eighteenth magnitude taken in red and 
blue light. Each print has its companion in the other color (Fig. 3-9). The Sky 
Atlas is particularly useful for observations with large telescopes. 

3.8 THE PLANETARIUM 

The planetarium is an instrument with which star images can be projected onto 
the inside surface of a spherical dome. It is a very useful device for instruction 
in constellation study, in teaching right ascension and declination, and the motions 
in the solar system. It is also possible to simulate a shower of metoors, and to 
project a comet onto the sky among the stars. There are several large planetar- 
iums in the United States (Fig. 3-10) , and others of smaller size are being installed 
in schools, colleges, and universities. In many planetarinms it is possible to show 
the appearance of the sky at any date in the past, present, or future. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

K Observe the moon against the background of stars of Intervals 
of a few hours. Sketch the position of the moon with respect 
to nearby stars and also to landmarks on the horizon. Repeat 
the following evening at the some time. Indicate the new 
positions on your sketch. Describe the motion of the moon 
with respect to the stars and with the horizon, 

2. Locate some bright stars and constellations. Estimate the 
altitude and azimuth of each. 

3. Star globes show east and west as on a globe of the world. 

On star maps, such os in the end papers, east and west are 
reversed. Why? 

4. If you wanted to describe the size of an object In the sky to 
a friend, would it be better to compare it to a familiar object, 
such as a golf ball, or in terms of the full moon? Exploin. 

5. Look up the derivation of the word zodiac in the dictionary. 

Why do you suppose this name was chosen? 

6. It is often helpful to estimate angular distances in the sky 
by comparing them with the known angle between familiar 
stars. The angle between the pointer stars in the Big Dipper 
is 5®. Estimate the following anglesi (al the angle between 
Polaris and m Ursae Majoris; (b) the length of Orion’s belt; 

(c) the length of Cygnus. Answer; (a) 25^. 

7. Which of the following stars are circumpolar for your latitude? 

(a) Deneb; (b) y Cassiopeia; (c) y Ursae Majoris? 

8. Assuming the earth Is at the position shown in Fig. 3-3, which 
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cofistellation would be on your meridian at (a) midnight, (b) 
6 P*M., and (c) 6 A.M.? (Hint; The sun is on your meridian 
at noonj Answer: (aj Copricornus. 

9. Draw a diagram like Fig. 3-3 showing the zodiac and the 
earth's orbit around the sun* Indicate the position of the earth 
on March 21, June 21, Sept, 21, and Dec. 21. 

10, If you observe a constellation rise at 6 P*M. on Nov, 1, where 
should you look for it at 6 P.M. on Jan* 1? 

1 !, Assuming the map in Fig-* 3-4 Is properly oriented for 8 P.M, 
standard time, how many degrees should it be rotated, and in 
which direction, for the following times on the same night? 
ta) 10;40 P*M, standard time; (b) 6;28 P.M, daylight time* 

Group B 

12, Show that the radius of the zone of circumpolar stars is equal 
to the latitude of the observer* Use a diagram, 

13* Show that the declination of the zenith is equal to the latitude 
of the observer* Draw a diagram* 

14. On what day of the year is the vernal equinox on the 
meridian at 10 P*M, standard time for your longitude? 

15. In which month is a part of the Milky Way at the zenith of 
an observer at 40^N latitude, at 9 P.M* standard time? 

16. Draw a large diagram showing the orbits of Mercury, Venus, 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn as a series of concentric 
circles with the sun in the center* Also draw one still larger 
circle for the zodiac as in question 9, but label the right 
ascensions from a star map* Place the vernal equinox halfway 
between Pisces and Aquarius at the top of the chart* Then 
indicate the position of each planet in its orbit based on the 
following data (as seen from the earth): The date is March 
21; Mercury Is in Aries; Venus is in Aquarius; Mars is in Leo; 
Jupiter is between Aries and Taurus; and Saturn is in Sagit¬ 
tarius* Fill in the table; 


crosses 

aspect phase rises sets meridian 

Mercury eastern half 8 A*M* 8 P*M* 2 P.M. 

elongation 


Venus 


Mars 


Jupiter 


Saturn 
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4.1 APPARENT MOTIONS 

Everybody knows that the sun and the moon appear to rise in the east and set 
in the west* It may not be so well known, however, that the stars do likewise. 
The explanation is simple, if it is assumed that the earth rotates on an axis and 
that the motions we see of the heavenly bodies across the sky are a result of the 
earthmotion. This apparent movement would be the same if the earth were 
motionless and the stars were fixed on a sphere that rotated around the earth* 
Since the earth seemed stationary, the ancient astronomers assumed it w^as the 
stars that moved. 

The ancient astronomers were well aware of the phenomena of the rising and 
setting of the stars and had studied their motions on the celestial sphere for 
centuries. They recognized groups of stars that kept their shapes* These were the 
comtellutiomf of which 48 had been named before a.d. 150. Even today, the 
stars in the constellations are called fixed stars. The ancient astronomers also 
noticed that there are some bodies that move among the constellations. They 
were the planets: the sun, the moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

View^ed from the earth, the sun and moon are seen to move among the stars 
from day to day, always in an easterly direction. This motion is called direct 
motion. The other five of the ancient astronomers^ planets also move in direct 
motion most of the time, but occasionally they stop moving eastward and move 
westw'ard for a short distance and over a period of a few weeks* This is called 
retrograde motion. If the apparent paths are plotted on a star map, they make 
loops, wJiich may be open or closed. Figure 4-1 shows part of the loop made 
by Mars in 1965, These loops w^ere difficult to explain, and it was not until the 
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FIG» 4-1 Part of the loo|> on the celettidi sphere traced by the planet Mars in 1964 and 1965. 
January 30 and April 21 were itationary pointtf March 9 was opposition. Coordinates ore right 
ascension and declination, 

time of Copernicus (1473-1543) and Kepler (1571-1630) that they were fully 
understood. 

4.2 EARLY PLANETARY SYSTEMS 

In the Greek astronomy, the earth was considered to be the largest body in the 
universe and fixed in space. There were various ways to explain how the earth 
was supported, most of which were quite fantastic. To explain the motions of 
the planets, each of the seven was thought to be fixed on a separate sphere that 
rotated around the earth once a day. This system explained the daily motions 
but did not quite explain the motions of the planets among the stars. There was 
an eighth sphere, to which the stars were fixed, tliat also rotated around the 
earth in one day. These spheres were transparent, so the remainder of the sky 
could be seen through them. 

One very complicated system was projiosed by a Greek astronomer, Eudoxus 
(409-356 B,c.). His system used 27 spheres to explain both the daily motions 
and the direct and retrograde motions of the planets. This system was later 
modified to 34 spheres by Callippus (about 350 b.c.) , 

The most famous system has been called the Ptolemaic system, because it 
was published by Claudius Ptolemy in his book Megale Syniaxm tes Astrono7nmBf 
or Almagest for short. {Almagest means “the greatest book/') It w-as published 
about A.D. 140. The theory was based on the work of two men who lived in Asia 
Minor: Apollonius in the third century b.c. and Hipparchus, about 150 b.c. 

In the Ptolemaic system, as in an earlier one, the earth was spherical, but 
stationary. Each planet had its own circle, a deferent, whose center was the 
earth. The smallest deferent was that of the moon; then came increasingly larger 
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onea for Mercury, Venus, the sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn in that order (see 
Fig. 4-2). The seven planets circled the earth in one day, the moon and sun 
eastward on their deferents, the moon in one month, and the sun in one year, in 
addition to their daily motions. 



Delergm 


Venus 


Mercury Moon 


FJG. 4-2 The Piolerncirc system of (ho 
vnjverse, fater cafled the solar system. 


In order to explain the motions of the other five planets, the starlike planets, 
each was assumed to move, not in its deferent, but in a smaller circle, called an 
epicycle, whose center moved eastward along the deferent. The sun and moon 
did not need epicycles, since their motions were always direct. Since Mercury 
is never more than 28° from the sun and Venus is never more than 46°, the 
centers of their epicycles stayed in line with the sun. 

To explain the direct motion, all five planets when farthest from the sun 
moved on their epicycles in the same direction as that of the epicycle on the 
deferent — that is, in direct motion. But when nearest the earth, the planets were 
moving in the opposite direction. The backward motion on the epicycle exceeded 
the forward motion along the deferent, resulting in retrograde motion. During 
the retrograde motion, the planets were on the side of the epicycle nearest the 
earth. This accounted for their being brightest at the time. Mercury's fastest 
retrograde motion coincided with the time when it was closest to the earth in 
the center of the retrograde loop. This position occurred for Mercury once in 
about 116 days. Venus described a similar, but larger loop, once every 586 days 
iWt years). 

For Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn the centers of the epicycles did not stay in 
line with the sun and the planets came to the middle of their loops every 780, 
399, and 378 days, respectively. At those times each planet was on the side of the 
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deferent opposite the sun. Mars is conspicuously brighter at those times. We now 
call this position opposition. The loop of Mars is very long^ sometimes as long as 
and may take almost three months to complete. Saturnloop is 6.5° long 
and takes almost five months. 

The biggest difficulty with the Ptolemaic system was that the loops made by 
the planets are not always the same. Sometimes they are closed, like the one made 
by Mars in 1964 and 1965, Sometimes they are open. Also they are not always 
the same size. In order to explain these irregularities, smaller epicycles were added 
to the rims of the larger ones^ untik according to some historians, there were 55 
in all. This system was so cumbersome that King Alphonso X of Spain remarked 
that if he had been consulted at the creation of the universe, he would have 
designed it on a simpler plan. The fault was not with the creation, but with the 
interpretation. The Greeks thought of the planets as perfect bodies and the circle 
as the perfect geometrical figure j therefore the planets could move only in circles. 
Their system was not improved upon for more than 1500 years. 

Few distances were known, although Aristarchus, a Greek scholar of the 
third century b.c., calculated the distance to the moon at 240,000 miles and the 
sun at 4.8 million miles. Kepler increased this latter distance to about 14 million 
miles. 


4.3 THE COPERNICAN SYSTEM 

The first change in the theories of the universe came in the 16th century. 
Nicholas Copernicus, a Polish mathematician and astronomer, discovered that 
Aristarchus had suggested a universe with the sun at the center^—a heliocentrie 
instead of a geocentric universe. Copernicus adopted this system, which simplified 
the problem of explaining the motions of the planets by having them describe 
orbits around the sun {see Fig. 4-3). Although the system adopted by Copernicus 
is not accepted today, our present heliocentric system is called the Copernican 
system. It was changed and improved almost 100 years later by Johannes Kepler. 

x^ristarehus' plan had other advantages besides its simplicity. It also explained 
why the planets vary in bright ness during the year. If the earth is assumed to 
be in motion, its distance from the other planets changes coDtinuoosly, causing 
them to change in brightness. 

Copernicus also believed that the planets move around the sun in circles. To 
explain some of the irregularities, such as the sizes and shapes of the loops, he 
placed the sun slightly out of center. This could also explain why Mars shows 
a difference in brightness at oppositions from year to year. But Copernicus also 
used epicycles. Some writers think he reduced the number, but recent historical 
research seems to indicate that the number may have been increased. 

xMthough the Copernican system was widely adopted, Tycho Brahe rejected 
it. Thomas Digges (?-1595), an English astronomer and mathematician, had 
suggested that the stars are not all at the same distance on the eighth sphere, 
but are scattered throughout space. Probably he thought the brighter stars are 
bright because they are near. Accepting this concept, Tycho tested the theory by 
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looking for stellar parallax, an apparent movement of the nearer stars with 
respect to the distant background stars as the earth moves in its orbit* Tycho 
could not detect any paraltax, because the stars are too far away to show the 
effect with his instruments* It was not until about 1830 that such motions could 
be observed^ and then only with large telescopes* 

It remained for the invention of the telescope to lead to radical changes in 
astronomy, and for Kepler's work to really explain the apparent complexities of 
the solar system* Two discoveries by Galileo became of great importance for the 
heliocentric theory* First, he showed that Jupiter has a family of four moons 
circling it as the planets were assumed to circle the sun* Then he found that 
Venus shows all the phases that the moon exhibits (see Fig* 4-5), This was in 
contradiction to the Ptolemaic system, as an examination of that system easily 
shows. That is, since Venus and Mercury were always between the earth and the 
sun in that system, they should show only new and crescent phases. But Galileo 
pointed out that Venus also shows gibbous and full phases and therefore must at 
times be more distant than the sun. In fact, Venus shows a gibbous phase, greater 
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than quarter^ for 445 days in its i>haso period of 584 days* Galileo announced 
to the world his discovery of the phases of Venus by an anagram in Latin, which, 
when the letters were rearranged, said; The Mother of Loves imitates the form 
of Cynthia. This means; Venus imitates the moon* 

With the adoption of a heliocentric system, the sun was no longer considered 
to be a planet and the earth became the third planet from the sun and the moon 
was called a satellite of the earth* Not until the time of Newton was the expla¬ 
nation of planetary orbits under the law of gravitation possible. 

In the heliocentric theory the retrograde motions can be explained easily* 
Because of the stronger attraction by the sun, the planet nearest the sun moves 
most rapidly in its orbit. Thus Mercury moves faster than Venus, which moves 
faster than the earth. All the others move more slowly, the speed decreasing with 
increasing distance. 

Figure 4-3 shows the reason for the apparent motions of Mars as seen from 
the earth. When the earth overtakes Mars, as it does during the oppositions, Mars 
seems to move backwards among the stars. The open or closed loops depend 
on the planes in which the planets move, and the shape of the loops depend on 
where the earth and the planet happen to be at the time of opposition* The 
variation in the size of the loops and the apparent change of brightness of the 
planet from one opposition to another was explained by Copernicus by means 
of eccentric circular orbits and small epicycles. 


4*4 ELONGATIONS AND PHASES 

Elongation is the angle betw^een the centers of two astronomical bodies as seen 
from the center of the earth. In Fig, 4-4, E is the earth, S the sun, and P and P' 
are planets. Elongation is the angle SEP {or SEP '), whose vertex is at the center 
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of the earth. Since the earth is so small compared to the distances to the sun 
and the planets^ elongation may be measured from any station on the earth^s 
surface without appreciable error. A planet's elongation is its angular distance 
from the center of the sun. When the elongation is minimum^ the planet is said 
to be in conjunctwn. Since Mercury and Venus are closer to the sun than the 
earth is, they may come to infenor conjunction when they are between the earth 
and the sun, or to Buperior conjunction when they are beyond the sun (Pig. 4-5), 


FIG. 4-5 Relation between elonga¬ 
tions and phases of the Inferior plan¬ 
et*^ Mercury or Venus. 

It can be seen from Pig, 4-5 that at superior conjunction the disk of an 
inferior planet facing the earth is fully Illuminated, At inferior conjunction the 
dark (unilluminated) disk is presented to the earth and the phase is new. Other 
phases, similar to those of the moon, are shown in the figure at the elongations 
illustrated. At both superior and inferior conjunction the planets are invisible, 
because they are too close to the sun. 

At the greatest elongations of Mercury and Venus the phases are like the 
quarter-moon, because we see only half of the illuminated face. Between inferior 
conjunction and greatest elongation the phases are crescent, and between greatest 
elongation and superior conjunction the phases are gibbous. They show the same 
phases in reverse after superior conjunction. Thus the phases of these two planets 
are like the phases of the moon. 

All the other planets are outside the earth’s orbit and come to conjunction 
only on the far side of the sun (Fig, 4-6), After conjunction their elongations 
increase. An elongation of exactly 90“ is called quadrature, and one of 180“ is 
called opposition. Their phases change very little from full, except Mars which 
shows a slightly gibbous phase when near quadrature. When two bodies are in 
conjunction or opposition as seen from the earth, they are said to be in syzygy 
(siz'-i-je). 

The definitions of conjunction and opposition should be changed slightly. 
For example, when Venus is in inferior conjunction, its elongation may be as 
large as 7°, because the inclination of its orbit puts it above or below the line 
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Saturn in conjunction 


Venus In 

superior conjunction 


Venus in 

inferior conjunction 


Saturn in opposition 


FIG. 4-6. Ffcineis in conjunctions ond op^ 
poiilrons. 


joining the earth and the sun. The planet is said to be in conjunction when its 
elongation is a minimum. The same may be said of opposition, w^here the 
elongation may be not quite 180^, Elongation is the shortest angular distance, 
measured on the arc of a great circle, between two bodies (Fig. 4-7). 



FIG. 4*7 V«nu$ ot gredlest elongo* 
fion, V or Mors in quodroture, M 
Of 


The synodic yeriod of a planet is the length of time between two successive 
conjunctions of the same kind, or between two successive oppositions {Fig. 4-8). 
It is possible to determine the times of opposition or conjunction by observation. 
At conjunctions. Mercury and Venus arc not visible, but by interpolations carried 
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FIG, 4-8 In one ^idereol period^ S3 
doy$. Mercury advances in it* orbit 
from Ml boctt to Mi* In one synodic 
period^ 116 doys^ the earth goes from 
El to Eaj Mercury makes one complete 
orbit and advonces to Jupiter moves 
once around it$ orbit In 5.2 yeors; in 
one synodic period It moves frorn Ji fo 
Jz in 1.1 years. 


out over many years (or even centuries) these times have been computed, and 
the synodic periods are known with great accuracy. Because of the elliptical 
orbits, the times of conjunction or opposition do not occur with exact regularity. 
The average (mean) synodic periods are given in Table 4-1. 


TABLE 4-1 Sidereaf and Synodic Periods 


planet 

sidereal 

period 

synodic 

period 

planet 

sidereal 

period 

synodic 

period 

Mercury 

88.0^ 

116^ 

Jupiter 

11.95- 


Venus 

224.7 

584 

Saturn 

28.6 

378 

Earth 

365.2 

— 

Uranus 

84.0 

370 

Mars 

687.0 

780 

Neptune 

163.9 

367 

Ceres 

4.6^ 

467 

Pluto 

247,3 

367 


The synodic periods result from the differences between the sidereal periods 
of the planets and that of the earth. The more distant the planet is from the sun, 
the slower it travels and the longer is its sidereal period (the time required for 
a planet to complete one orbit around the sun)* The inner planets gain a lap 
on the earth between similar conjunctions, whereas the outer planets lose a lap 
between oppositions. The relation between sidereal and synodic period can be 
developed by determining the fraction of a lap gained or lost each day, as 
follows: 

Let Sy stand for the synodic period of a planet, the sidereal period, and 
E the sidereal period of the earth (all expressed in the same units, days for the 
nearby planets or years for the distant planets). Then 1/Si is the fraction of its 
orbit that a planet travels in one day and l/E is the fraction of its orbit the 
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earth travels in one day. l/5y is the fraction of a lap the planet gains or loses 
on the earth each day. 

For the inner planets: 


i. = 1 _ 1 

Sy Si E 

For the outer planets: 

-L = 1 - 1 

Sy E Si 


(4-1) 


{4-2} 


EXAMPLE: The period of Venus is approximately 225 days. 
Compute its synodic period. 

SOLUTION: Substituting in Equation {4-1} above; 

= ^ _ X = 0.00444 - 0.00274 = 0.00170 
Sy 22d 365 

Solving for Sy, 

A more accurate value is obtained by substituting the exact 
values of the periods of Venus and the earth. 


4.5 KEPLER’S THREE LAWS 

In 1600 Kepler went to Prague, then the residence of the emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, to become a student of Tycho Brahe. Tycho had been forced 
to leave his observatory on the island of Hven and had gone to Prague as official 
astronomer. There he spent the rest of his life refining his tables of planetary 
motion. After Tycho*s death in 1601, Kepter had access to the storehouse of 
Tycho^s obsen*ations of the planets, in particular those of Mars. 

Kepler derived three laws that revolutionized the theories of the solar system. 
His first two laws were published in his book Commentaries on the Moiiom of 
ilfars in 1609, eight years after Tycho's death. The third law followed in 1619 
in a book called The Harmony oj the Worlds. In the three laws Kepler abandoned 
the Greek idea of circles and turned to ellipses for an explanation of the apparent 
irregularities found in the speeds with which the planets move across the sky, and 
particularly in the size of their retrograde motions. {See Fig. 4-9.) 

The first law is as follow^s: 

1. The orbits of the planets are ellipses with the sun at one focus of each ellipse. 

The ellipse is a closed curve in a plane in which the sum of the distances from 
any point on the curve to two internal points is always the same. The two 
internal points are called foci (singular, focus). An easy way to draw an ellipse 
is showm in Fig. 4-10. A string is looped around two tacks, one at each focus of 







TADIiLL^ III. 

ORBtVi! ■ptAHt/TARVJH IHWlKSlO&JilS^ tiT nrSTAMTIM PF-Tl QVTNnrjVf!, MiflVr.MlPA (a)KKJKA C;iaiMI-.tHK:A 
Il4.vvll^^^v^ miijitm, AC nmiiHaFJiinEiiJGa, dvci wiRiwEptcjtii, fcT tiui:cj«, ry^wm Mrturifi wu^iAiiVM, kTC. airaifiiAATA. 


Kmsi^ 


fIG. 4~9 Kepler and his model of Ihe universe, wl^kh used five regular solid's 
tangenr to five spheres^ The radii of the spheres were proporHonal to the dis- 
tonees of the plonets from the sun. This model did not fif the faefs* (Terfces Ob- 
tervaiory phonograph} N.Y. Public libraryf Science ond Technology Division, from Kepler'^s 
origin of works) 
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FIG. 4-10 


DrdwiAg dn eltipi«. 


the ellipse, leaving some slack, so a pencil can be moved around the tacks while 
keeping the string taut. This keeps the sum of the distances from the pencil to 
the foci equal. The shape of the ellipse depends on the separation of the foci and 
the length of the string. 

The 7Ka;or axis of the ellipse is a straight line from ^ to B passing through 
the two foci Fi and f',. Its center at C is the center of the ellipse. If the foci are 
moved a])art, the ellipse becomes long and narrow; if they are moved closer 
together, it becomes more nearly circular; and if the foci coincide, the ellipse 
becomes a circle. Thus, the circle is a special form of ellipse. 

The ellipse is one of the conic sections and is a curve produced by the inter¬ 
section of a plane with a hollow cone (Fig. 4-11). If the plane is parallel to the 
base of the cone, the curve is a circle. If the plane makes an angle with the base, 
the figure is an ellipse until the plane becomes parallel to one edge of the cone; 
in that case the figure is a parabola. Finally, if the angle is still greater, the figure 
is a hyperbola. .411 of these types of conic section arc important in astronomy. 




Circle 


Ellipse 


Hyperbola 

FfO. 4-1T The four typei df conic secliont. 


Parabola 
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From Kepler's first law, since the ellipse is a plane figure, it follows that the 
sun and the orbit of each planet lie in one plane. However, the six planets known 
in Kepler^s time and all nine known today do not all move in the same plane; 
rather these planes are ail slightly inclined to each other and thus to the plane 
of the earth's orbit around the sun, the ecliptic. The sun, of course, is in each 
of the nine planes. 

Figure 4-12 shows the elliptical orbit of a planet with the sun at one focus. The 
other focus is empty. Since the orbit is an ellipse, the distance from the sun to 
the planet changes continually. The size of the orbit is measured by the mean 
distaricCj the average of the greatest and smallest distances. 



FtG. 4-1 2 The elUpticol shape of o 
plauot’j orbit with th« lurt □! om 
focus. 


The point in each orbit where the planet is closest to the sun is called the 
penhelion. The point of greatest distance is the aphelion. The stem of these 
words is from the Greek word helios, meaning sun. The prefixes peri- and ap- 
mean near to and away from, respectively. The mean distances, eccentricities, 
and perihelion distances for the planets are all different (see Table 13-1). 

The earth’s perihelion distance is about 91.5 million miles and its aphelion 
distance about 94.5 million miles. The mean distance, the average of these two 
distances, is just short of 93 million miles. This distance is called the astronomical 
unit (abbreviated a.u.) and is now accepted to be 92,976,000 miles or 149,598,000 
km. It is extremely difficult to determine exactly but is known with an accuracy 
of about 300 miles (500 km). 

The shape of an ellipse is given by its eccentricity, a number that expresses 
the amount of flattening. It is determined by dividing the distance between the 
two foci by the length of the major axis. For the earth, the eccentricity e is 


e = 


3,111,000 miles 
185,952,000 miles 


= 0.0167 


The size and shape of a planet’s ellipse are determined, therefore, from a knowl¬ 
edge of the distance from the sun to the planet at various points in the orbit. 

The eccentricity can also be obtained indirectly without knowledge of the 
actual distance. For example, since the distance from the earth to the sun varies, 
the apparent size of the sun also varies; that is, the apparent diameter is inversely 
proportional to the distance. If the apparent angular diameter of the sun at 
perihelion is 32.49^ and at aphelion is 31.42’, the average angular diameter is 
31.955'. The eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is the difference between the largest 
and smallest angles divided by their suras. That is, for the earth’s orbit, 
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1 07' 

as before. 

Keple/s second law states: 

2, TM line joining each planet to the {called the radius vector) sweeps over 
equal areas of space in equal intervals o/ time^ 

Kepler's second law cleared up some unexplained variations in the planetary 
TBotions and made it unnecessary to use the cumbersome system of epicycles. 
It can be seen from Fig- 4-13 that^ since the areas are equal for a given time 
intervalj the speed of the planet must vary; that is, a planet moves fastest in its 
orbit at perihelion and slowest at aphelion. This can be demonstrated by watch¬ 
ing the motion of the sun along the ecliptic. It appears to describe a longer arc 
in one day in January than it does in July. Perihelion occurs in early January 
and aphelion in early July. 





FIG. 4‘13 Kepler's second low of 
areas explams why ^ plonet's orbiial 
velocity varies. The three shaded sec- 
Mans are equol in area and represent 
periods of 15 days each. 


Kepleris third law, sometimes called the harmonic law, states: 

3. The squares of the sidereal periods of any two planets are proportional to the 
cubes of their mean distances from the stin. 

The third law may be stated in mathematical form as: 


Pa' A 2^ 


(4-3) 


where Pi and P^ are the sidereal periods of two planets expressed in days or years, 
but both in the same units. Ai and A 2 are their mean distances in miles or astro¬ 
nomical units. If P is expressed in years and A in astronomical units, the de¬ 
nominators are both equal to 1 if the second planet is the earth. The equation 
may be written 


p2 = 


(4-4) 
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EXAMPLE. Compute the sidereal period of Mars, if its mean 
distance is 1,52 a.u. 

SOLUTION: Substituting in equation (4-4), 

= (1.52)^' = 3.51 

P = v^d.Sl = 1.88 years = 686 days 
It should be noted that as A increases, P also increases. 

In order to deduce his three laws, Kepler had to determine the distances of 
the plants from the sun and to show that the orbits are not circles, but ellipses. 
His method was as follows: 

He first had to calculate the sidereal periods by the formula relating the 
sidereal periods and the synodic periods. The mean synodic periods were known 
from obsert’ations made over many centuries. Next, Kepler used the observations 
made by Tycho Brahe and picked out pairs of observations made at intervals 
of the sidereal periods. Consider Mars as the best example: 

The sidereal period of Mars is 687 days. Suppose, in Fig. 4-14, Mars is at 
the point Afi when it is observed at the beginning and at the end of this period 
of time. The earth is at and Pj and has made nearly two revolutions around 
the sun. So the angle £!,SE. is 43“ short of 720“. Mars is observed in the tw'o 
directions marked on the figure and is seen against the background of the stars. 
From Tycho's observations, the angle between the sun and Mi was determined. 
The fact that Mars is not in the plane of the earth’s orbit can be neglected, since 
it is only about 2“ out of the plane. 


FiG, 4-14 Kepler'j method of show¬ 
ing thdt the orbits of the plonets are 
ellipses cind of computing their dis¬ 
tances frdm the sun in terms of the 
earth's distonce (the astronomical 
unit}. 



Kepler did not know’ at first that the earth’s orbit is not a circle, but as¬ 
sumed it to be circular. He assumed the distance from the sun to the earth as the 
unit of distance, which was unknown) at that time. Then it w’as a matter of 
geometry and trigonometry to calculate the lengths of the sides of the triangles 
and find the ratio of Mars’ and the earth’s distances from the sun in terms of the 
earth’s distance. 

Notice that in the figure the distances of Mars from the sun are different on 
the two sides of the figure. On the right, the planet is at aphelion; at the left, 
it is at perihelion. By pairing the observations made by Tycho all around the 
orbit, Kepler was able to show that the distances arc different and that the as- 
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sumption of the elliptical shape of the orbit would fit his calculations of the 
distances. 

This method was used for all tlie planets and his third law gave the relation¬ 
ship between the sidereal periods and their mean distances from the sun. 


4,6 NEWTON’S LAWS 

The %vork of such scientists as TychO; Galileo^ Kepler, and others paved the way 
for Sir Isaac Newton (Fig. 4-15), who was called by the French geometrician 
and astronomer, Lagrange, ^^the greatest genius that ever existed.” Newton was 
born on December 25, 1642 (old-style Julian calendar), or January 4, 1643 
{present Gregorian calendar). He made great contributions to the field of 
astronomy, optics, mechanics, and mathematics before he was 24 years old. 
However, he did not publish his work until 20 years later, when his famous 
book, usually called the Principia {PhitosopMae Naturalis Principia Matke* 
matica) was printed at the expense of the astronomer Edmund Hailey {1656- 
1742) in 1687. 



FIG. 4-15 Isaac Newton. fYerJfeej phonograph] 
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In the Prindpia, Newton stated three laws of motion, which are the basis of 
mechanics: 

L A body remaim at mi or continues to move with constant velocity in a 
straight line unless it is acted on by an unbalanced outside force. This funda¬ 
mental property of all matter is called inertia, 

2, The change of speed or direction of a body is directly proportional to the 
external force producing the change, inversely proportional to the mass of the 
body, and takes place in the direction of the external force. This law may be 
written: a = f/m, or its equivalent / = ma, wliere / is the external force, m is the 
mass of the body, and a is the acceleration produced by the force. 

3. For every action there exists an opposite and equal reaction. That is, actions 
never exist alone, but are always accompanied by other actions. 

There are two important consequences of these laws: 

1. It is obvious that if a body at rest is pushed by equal forces 
from opposite directions, it will remain at rest Also, balanced 
forces do not change the uniform velocity of a body. But if 
the forces are unbalanced, the body will change its speed or 
direction, or both. 

For example, a car travels at constant velocity if the 
retarding forces are balanced by the driving force of the 
wheels. Increasing the driving force so it exceeds the retarding 
forces increases the velocity. To change the direction of the 
car's motion, another force must be applied to the car. This 
force is exerted by the road on the front wheels when they are 
turned to follow a curve in the road. If the road is icy, it will 
not exert the force needed and the car continues in a straight 
line. 

2. Since the planets continually change their directions of 
motion, some unbalanced force must be acting on them to 
eoiinteract their inertial tendency to move in a straight line. 

Newton was aide to show that the force changing their 
speeds and directions is directed toward the sun. This law 
is completely incompatible with Ptolemy's epicycles, because 
it requires a force directed toward the center of each of the 
loops. The Greeks thought that the planet's motions were an 
intrinsic part of their nature. Figure 4-16 shows how a force 
changes the speed or direction of a moving body. 

Thus, Newton's first law of motion defines inertia. Velocity is the rate of 
change of position and includes both speed and direction. Change of velocity is 
called acceleration. 

The second law relates the mass of a body and the rate at which its velocity 
changes; that is, acceleration. Force is defined by this law as the product of the 
mass and the acceleration. All three—force, velocity, and acceleration—may be 
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FIG, 4-16 Diagram showing o chonge 
of speed by a force {bottom) and a 
change of direction (top). 

represented by vectors. A vector is a quantity that has size (magnitude) and 
direction. It can be represented by a straight line with an arrow indicating 
direction; the length of the line is proportional to the magnitude of the vector. 

The third law, that actions exist in pairs, can be illustrated simply. For ex¬ 
ample, if the earth pulls on a given small mass, the mass pulls on the earth with 
an equal force, but in the opposite direction. Because the mass of the earth is so 
much greater, the force on the small mass accelerates it by 32 ft/sec/sec. The 
acceleration of the earth by the pull of the small mass is infinitesitna]ly small 
and the earth is not moved by a measurable amount. 

The effect of the pull between the earth and the moon is to swing the moon 
around a point between the two bodies in an orbit that is nearly a quarter of a 
million miles in radius. But the opposite pull of the moon moves the earth in an 
orbit only 2900 miles in radius. That is, the earth keeps opposite the moon in a 
small orbit around their center of mass. 

Kepler^s first and second la\vs were discovered by the use of geometry, based 
entirely on observ^ation, and at the time had no theoretical foundation. The unify¬ 
ing principle basic to these laws had not yet been discovered. Newton realized 
from his three laws that the planets are pulled in orbits around the sun by a 
force he called gravitation. He stated the law of gravitation as follows: 

Every particle in the universe attracts every other particle with a force that 
is directly proportional to the product of their masses and inversely proportional 
to ike square of the distance between them. 

Expressed as a formula: 



^ mim2 


(4-5) 


where F is the gravitationai force, and nu are the masses of the two bodies, 
and d is the distance between their centers of mass, G is a universal constant, a 
factor of proportionality between the two sides of the equation to balance the 
units. If the force is measured in nev’tons, the mass in kilograms, and the distance 
in meters, G = 6.67 X 10^" n mVkg^ 
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It has been shown in various ways that this law holds for all bodies in the 
solar system and probably in the universe^ although this has not been definitely 
proved. The constant G is therefore called the universal constant of gravitation. 


4.7 WEIGHT AND MASS 


Weight is a measure of the attraction between a celestial body and a given 
object It has been found that on the surface of the earthj the acceleration of a 
falling body changes slightly with location. Therefore, the weight of a given 
object varies over the surface of the earth. Also, from Newton's law of gravita¬ 
tion, if the distance of an object from the center of mass of the earth changes, the 
attraction by the earth changes, and so does the weight. Similarly, the weight of 
a body on the moon or on a planet is different from its weight on the earth. 

Mass is a measure of inertia, the resistance to a change in motion. This 
property of an object ne^^er changes, regardless of the location. For example, a 
spaceship far removed from any gravitational source, such as the earth, would 
not have any weight. Yet the force required to impart a given acceleration would 
be exactly the same as on the earth, because the mass is still the same. Inside 
the spaceship, objects would be weightless while the ship was in uniform motion 
{no acceleration) even though the ship might be traveling at a high velocity with 
respect to the earth. There would be neither up nor down. If the ship were 
accelerated forward by its rocket engine, the rear of the passenger compartment 
would overtake the occupants and press against them, exerting the necessary 
force to accelerate them at the same rate as the ship. The occupants would have 
the impression that they had fallen toward the rear of the ship. There would seem 
to be a force, just like gravity, holding them against the rear compartment wall. 
The sensation would be the same as that of a person inside a ship that was 
standing on its stern on the earth. The rear compartment wall would seem to be 
the floor. The “weight'' would be proportional to the rocket's acceleration. 

We can apply Newton's law of gravitation to the calculation of the weight 
of an object on the earth by rewriting it in the following form: 


w = o’^ 


(4-6) 


where m is the mass of the object, E the mass of the earth, and r the radius 
of the earth. 

Notice that the weight is proportional to the mass of the attracting body, in 
this case the earth. Since the masses of the planets diflfer, the weight of an object 
depends on the planet on which it ia located. The w^eight is also proportional 
to the mass of the object and thus heavier objects have more inertia than lighter 
ones. This agrees with common experience. 

In modern practice the units used in the metric system are the meter, the 
kilogram, and the second (inks), instead of the older centimeter, gram, and 
second (cgs) units. In mks units, the unit of force is the newton, a force that 
produces an acceleration of 1 m/sec/sec on a mass of 1 kg. 
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Kepler's first law places the sun at one focus of each of the orbits of the 
planets. Kepler knew this as an observational fact, but he did not know why it 
should be so. Newton's universal law gave the reason, Newton showed that the 
force is inversely proi>ortional to the square of the distance. Thus the force 
increases as the bodies approach each other. Furthermore^ Newdon showed mathe¬ 
matically that the attracting body cannot be at the center, but must be located 
at the focus of the ellipse, thus proving Kepler's first law and also that the 
second law^ is correct. 

Kepler's third law is only approximately true, but it gave a satisfactory 
result with the known data of the time. It remained for Newton and the la%v of 
gravitation to refine it. There are several ways of stating Newton's modification 
of this law^ One way is: 

^ Am + 

7V Am + m) ^ ^ 

where the symbols are the same as for Kepler's statement, except for M, the mass 
of the sun, and and the masses of the two planets. Since the mass of the 
largest planet, Jupiter, is only 0.001 that of the mass of the sun, it can be seen 
easily that no serious error is made by neglecting the masses mi and as 
Kepler did. 

Another way is to let the second plant be the earth, as before. Then 

P\M + m) = AKM (4-8) 

where P is the sidereal period of a planet expressed in sidereal years, A is its 
distance from the sun in astronomical units, and (M + in) is the combined 
mass of the sun and the planet. The earth's mass has been neglected, since it is 
only about three millionths the mass of the sun. 


4.8 ENERGY 

Newton found that force and mass are important concepts for analyzing motion. 
Two other closely related concepts, energy and work, were developed later and 
are also needed for theories in mechanics. 

Woi'k is done whenever a force moves through a distance in the direction in 
which the force acts. Force acts on stationary objects as the force of gravity docs 
on a parked car^ but no work is done if there is no displacement. Even if the car 
is moving, no work is done by gravity if the highway is level, because the down¬ 
ward direction of the force is perpendicular to the motion. However, if the car 
is going downhill, part of the motion is downward in the direction of gravity and 
work is done. The car accelerates, increasing its energj^ of motion, which is called 
kinetic energy. Kinetic energy is ]>roportional to the mass and the square of the 
velocity of the moving body. That is, 

K,E, = (4-9) 

Energy comes in many forms, all closely related to work. Whenever work is 
done, it is converted into some form of energy; on the other hand, energy is the 
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ability to do work. This relationship is illustrated by a bullet that is fired straight 
up and then returns to earth. To simplify the discussion, assume that there is 
no atmos]>hcre to produce friction. When the gun is fired, the chemical energy 
of the powder is converted to kinetic energy, which supplies the work to move the 
bullet against the force of gravity. As its altitude increases, its velocity decreases 
and hence its kinetic energy decreases, until both are finally reduced to zero when 
the bullet attains its maximum height. During its fall back to earth, the force 
of gravity acts to increase the velocity and therefore the kinetic energy. The work 
done is exactly the same as it was during the ascent, since the bullet regains its 
initial kinetic energy. The greater the altitude reached, the more kinetic energy 
it is potentially able to acquire by falling back to earth. It has potential energy 
due to its position above the earth. Potential energy is the capability of a mass 
to do work because of its position. 

The foregoing illustrates one of the great laws of science, the law of comer- 
vation of energy: energy may be transformed from one kind to another, but it 

cannot be created or destroyed; the total energy is constant. In the case of the 

bullet, the balance between potential and kinetic energy changes with altitude, 
but the total amount does not change. In the actual case of a bullet traveling 
through the earth's atmosphere, the kinetic energy that is lost to atmospheric 
friction is converted to an equal amount of heat energy. Another form of energy 
that is of particular importance in astronomy is radiant energy^ such as light and 
radio waves. 

Planets have potential energy by virtue of their positions in the gravitational 
force field of the sun. The greater the distance of a planet from the sun, the 

greater is its potential energy. There is no friction in space, so the sum of the 

kinetic and potential energies of a planet ahvays remains constant, although 
the balance between them is continually changing because of their elliptical 
orbits. The potential energy of a planet is greatest when it is farthest from the 
sun, at aphelion; consequently its kinetic energy is at a minimum at that time, 
AVhen the planet is closest to the sun, at perihelion, its potential energy is least 
and its kinetic energy is at a maximum. This is in agreement with KeplePs second 
law, since the velocity is smallest at aphelion and largest at perihelion, 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1, The explanation by oncrent astronomers of retrograde 
motion in terms of epicycles indicated their ignorance of what 
fundamental property of matter? Explain. 

2, Show the various phases to be expected of Venus occording 
to the Ptolemaic system by means of a diagram like Rg, 4-2, 

Draw Venus at several positions in Its epicycle, shading the 
side not illuminated by the sun, 

3, The retrograde loops made by the plonets are not olways 
the same, la) How was this explained by the Ptolemaic 
system? (b) How by the heliocentric system? 

4, Draw a diagram of Venus and the earth at several positions 
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Jn their orbits, and the corresponding lines of sight from 
earth to Venus, as in Fig, 4-3 for the earth ond Mars, Indicate 
the positions of Venus where it appears to be in direct 
motion and its positions where it appears to be in retrograde 
motion, 

5, What planets con be at (a) inferior coniunction; (b) superior 
conjunction; (c) quadrature; (d) opposition? Answer; (o) 
Venus and Mercury, 

6, Why cannot Mercury and Venus ever be in quadrature? 

7, Why do the synodic periods of planets decrease from Mars 
to Pluto? 

8, Galileo is said to have found a very slight difference in 
the times of fall of light and heavy weights from the Lean¬ 
ing Tower of Pisa, Whot caused this difference? Should not 
a heavy weight fall faster than a lighter one, since it is 
accelerated by a greater force? Explain, Why should a 
feather and a hammer dropped on the moon fall in equal 
times? 

9, Illustrate each of Newton's three laws of motion with on 
example of your own, 

10, If a hunter were deposited on the middle of a frozen lake 
covered with frictionless ice, how could he get to shore? He 
has a loaded shotgun and two dead ducks. State the laws 
of Newton that apply, 

11, Rockets used to launch satellites consist of several stages 
that drop off in succession during launch. Why does the final 
stage have a higher velocity than a single-stage rocket of 
the same total weight and fuel? 

12, Is the gravitafionai ottraction between two bodies affected 
by the presence of matter between them? Illustrate by on 
exam pie, 

13, Assume you are standing on a platform scales in an elevator. 
Indicate in each of the following cases whether the scale 
reading would read (i) less than, {ii} equal to, Or {iiil 
greater than your true weight, (a) The elevotor moves 
upward at constant velocity, (bj The elevator moves down¬ 
ward at constant velocity, (c) The elevator accelerates up¬ 
ward, (d) The elevator accelerates downward, 

14, An astronaut in a space vehicle orbiting the earth feels 
weightless, and loose objects float oround inside the cabin. 
Does this mean that the earth's gravity does not exert a force 
on the vehicle and its contents? Explain. 

15, The ancient Greeks hod many fonciful explanotions of how 
the earth was supported. How do you explain this? 

Group B 

16, The velocity of a plonet is inversely proportional to its distonce 
from the sun at perihelion and aphelion. Show that Mercury's 
perihelion velocity is about 1,5 times its aphelion velocity. 
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17. The perlheHon distance of Mercury from the sun is 28.6 
million miles and its aphelion distance is 43,4 million miles. 
What is the eccentricity of its orbit? Answer: e ^ 0,206. 

18. Compare the forces (a) between Jupiter and the sun, and 
{b) between Jupiter and Saturn, with the force between the 
earth and the sun, 

19. Compute the weight of a 200-pound man in each of the fol¬ 

lowing situations! (al in space 4000 miles above the earth's 
surface! (^) planet 10 times the moss of the earth, but 

of equal radius; |c) on a planet of equal mass but radius 
twice that of the earth. 

*20, (a) Compute the sidereal period of Mercury from its mean 
distance (Table 13*1) by using Kepler's third law, (b) 
Compute its synodic period. 

*21, Verify equation (4-8) from the tabular data for Jupiter and 
Saturn, 

22, The thrust of a space vehicle's rockets increases its speed by 
100 ft/sec/sec. What will the acceleration be if (a) the 
thrust is doubled, (b) thrust remains the same but the mass 
is doubled, and (e) both thrust and mass are doubled? 
Answer: (a) doubled. 

23- How much more kinetic energy does a car hove when 
traveling at 60 mph than at (a) 20 mph and (bl at 15 mph? 
Answer: (a) 9 times* 

24, What is the ultimote source of the heat energy in an electric 
toaster? Explain. 

25, A crater was formed by the impact of a meteorite. What 
happened to the original kinetic energy of the meteorite? 
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5.1 THE SHAPE AND SIZE OF THE EARTH 

It is important to think of the earth as a planet early in a course in astronomyj 
since it is frequently used as a standard of comparison for sizCj massj structure, 
and other things* How does it compare in size with the other planets? Is it the 
only planet on which life is possible or are there others in the solar system, or 
in orbit around other stars, capable of sustaining life? 

First of all, what are the proofs that the earth is round? By 2500 b*c* the 
Egyptians had explored southward up the Nile River beyond what is now Aswan, 
near the first cataract of the river* By 2000 b*c. the Phoenicians had sailed out 
of the Straits of Gibraltar and northward to the British Isles* In 300 n.c* Pytheas, 
a Greek sea captain, had explored northward from Gibraltar. He had noticed 
that the Pole Star rose higher in the sky as he sailed north* This would be the 
case if the earth were round* 

Other explorers sailing south along the west coast of Africa noticed that the 
Pole Star dropped lower in the north and that formerly unknown constellations 
rose above the southern horizon. Since all believed the earth to be flat, none of 
the explorers could explain these movements of the stars* 

A similar change in the altitude of the sun with change of latitude led 
Eion, a Greek philosopher in the fourth century b.c*, to predict that the sun 
should be visible for 24 hours a day in the summer, if an explorer could go far 
enough north. This was the first prediction of the midnight sun* 

It is common knowledge that the lower part of a ship disappears below the 
horizon before the upper part does* Also, the shadow of the earth, which falls 
on the moon during a lunar eclipse, is always curved and is the shape expected 
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when the shadow of one sphere falls on another. And, what is most convincing 
of all, photographs of the earth taken from space vehicles show it as a sphere 
(Fig. 5-1). 


5-1 The '"giblbous earth/' at 
photographed horn the American spa:ce- 
ihip^ Apolto 10, from the distance of 
the moon* The west cooit of North 
Amertco can be seen* The remaining 
fond masses are obscured by ciovdt* 
fNASA; 

In order to answer questions about other planets, we must measure the size 
of our own earth, study its composition, and investigate as accurately as possible 
its internal construction in order to compare it with other planets within reach 
of our telescopes. Not only the size, but the exact shape should bo determined. 

Is the earth a perfect sphere or is it only approximately a sphere? 

About 200 B.c. Eratosthenes, a Greek astronomer living in Egypt, assumed 
that the earth is a sphere and proceeded to determine its circumference. It was 
noticed that on the day of the year when the sun was highest at noon, its rays 
fell directly down a vertical well at Syene in Egypt. On the same day in Alex¬ 
andria, about 500 miles (800 km) north, a vertical post cast a shadow that made 
an angle of 7.2'’ with the vertical. Since 7.2'’ is of 360“, the number of degrees 
in a circle, the distance between Syene and Alexandria must be of the 
circumference of the earth (Fig. 5-2). The unit of measurement of distance used 
in Egypt was the stadium, about 0.1 mile. The distance between the two places 
in Egypt was 5000 stadia, which would make the circumference 250,000 stadia 
or about 25,000 miles—a figure very close to that measured today. 

From the circumference, the diameter of the earth can be calculated by the 
familiar formula of plane geometry, D = C/tt. The diameter of the earth from 
Eratosthenes’ figures is hence 25,000 miles divided by tt = 7960 miles (12,700 
km). 

In about a.d. 30 Strabo, a Greek geographer, deduced that the earth is round 
and that its circumference is about 18,000 miles. This figure, some 7000 miles too 
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FIG* 5-2 The geometry of Eratos- 
Ihenes' determmatian of the diameter 
of the earth* 


small, was the accepted figure in 1492, and was the distance used by Columbus 
w^hen he made his attempt to sail from Spain to India. It is possible that if 
Columbus had knowm the real size of the earth, he might have hesitated to make 
such a long journey across many tliousands of miles of unknown ocean. Perhaps 
the course of history owes a great debt of thanks to the error of a scientist! 

It was shown in Chapter 2 that the altitude of the celestial pole is equal to 
the latitude of the observer. This provides us with a way of calculating the 
circumference and diameter of the earth from the measure of a north-south arc 
of a meridian* The measurements are made by a process called triangulation, used 
by sur\"eyors. The results are as follows: 

If the earth were a perfect sphere, the length of a degree of latitude should 
be constant. That is, a change of altitude of the celestial pole by 1"^ should occur 
at equal distances of about 69 miles on the surface of the earth* This is shown 
in the left-hand drawing of Fig. 5-3 for a change of 20"^ of latitude. 




Circte of cun/atyre 
at poles 


/ 20° 

7 ^^ 

7 ' . . . 


/ \ ^ 
f V 


Circle of 
curvatyre at 
equator 


FIG* 5-3 Dijtances on on arc of □ circie are equal, Oitlartces an an arc of an ellipse are greater 
□I the pales than at the equalar far □ change af latitude af 20^* 
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However, if the meridians on the earth are arcs of ellipses^ the length of 
at the poles would be greater than at the equator. This is because the radius of 
curv'ature at the poles is greater than that at the equator, as shown in the right- 
hand drawing. 

The result of measurement of the miles per degree of latitude is shown in 
Table 5-1. These figures have been obtained by measuring the distance traveled 
north or south for a change of in altitude of the pole. From these measures 
and others for intermediate latitudes a slice of the earth through the poles would 
show that the curvature varies from place to place and that the shape of a 
north-south cut is an ellipse. 


TABLE 5-1 


oit latitude 

milei per degree 
af latitude 

0^ (equator) 

68.7 

20 

68,8 

40 

69.0 

60 

69.2 

90 (poles) 

69.4 


East and west measures, however, show that the earth's equator is a circle 
(neglecting such irregularities as mountains and valleys). In other words, the 
equator at sea level is a circle and the earth is an oblate spheroid, a figure 
obtained by rotating an ellipse about its minor axis. 

Also by computation, the diameter of the earth through the poles, the polar 
axis about which the earth rotates, is 7899.98 miles and the equatorial diameter 
is 7926.68 miles. The difference of 26.70 miles divided by the equatorial diameter 
is called the oblateness of the earth. That is, 26.70/7926.68 = 1/297* 

The oblateness of the earth is caused by rotation, as it is for all the planets. 
Each part of the earth travels in a circle around the polar axis. To maintain 
this motion a centripetal (center-seeking) force must be exerted on each part 
to divert it continuously from its natural tendency to travel in a straight line. 
In accordance with Newton's third law of motion, there is an opposing inertial 
reaction away from the axis of rotation. A similar inertial reaction would be 
observed by a person standing on a turntable; the faster the rotation, the greater 
the inertial reaction away from the center. Since this acts as a real force to the 
observer in circular motion, it is often called a centrifugal (center-fleeing) force. 
To indicate that it is the inertial reaction to the centripetal force, it will be 
referred to as the centrifugal reaction force. 

The directions of the gravitational force and the centrifugal reaction force on 
parts of the earth's crust are shown in Fig. 5-4. Any force may be resolved into 
components that, when added together as vectors, are equivalent to the force 
they replace. In the case of the rotation of the earth, the centrifugal reaction 
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FfG- 5-4 The centrifugal reaction 
force, PA, and iH two components: 
ffl opposes the force of gravity and 
dirpiini$hes the weight of on objecfi 
PC is in the direction of the equolor 
and produces the earth's oblateness. 


force, PAj may be broken down into a component directed aivay from the center 
of the earth, the other at right angles to it; that is, along a tangent to the earth's 
surface. 

In Fig, 5-4 the component PB acts opposite to the direction of gravity and 
decreases the weight of a body at point P. The other component, PC', is in the 
horizontal plane and is directed toward the earth's equator in both hemispheres. 
It is this component that produced the bulge at the earth's equator at a time 
when the earth was somewhat plastic and the particles of the crust ^vere free 
to move. Table 5-2 shows the magnitude of the outward force of rotation and 
its two components at four latitudes. 


TABLE 5-2 


fatitude 

outward farc^ 
on 100 Ib 

vertical 

eoinpanent 

hodzontal 

component 

0° 

0.37 lb = 6oa 

6 OZ 

0 OZ 

30 

0,30 =5 

4.3 

2,5 

60 

0.18 =3 

1.5 

2.6 

90 

0. =0 

0 

0. 


The American satellite Vanguard in 1958 showed orbital variations at the 
poles of the earth. These variations were interpreted to mean that the earth bulges 
a little at the north pole and is a little flatter at the south pole; the earth is not 
a regular spheroid. The amount is only 50 feet up or down. That is, the earth is 
slightly pear-shaped. It is thought this deformation is caused by the greater 
weight of the antarctic continent, which pushes toward the center of the earth, 
and by the lack of a continent at the north pole. 

From the dimensions of the earth, we may compute its volume. But, since 
density is best expressed in grams per cubic centimeter (g/cra^), the figures for 
the dimensions given in miles must be converted to the metric system; 1 mile = 
1.6093 km. 
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Since the earth is an oblate spheroid^ its average diameter can be used as 
approximately the diameter of a sphere of equal volume* To find the average, 
the polar diameter is taken once and the equatorial diameter twice. We then have 

Average diameter - + 2 X 7826.68 

Cj 

= 7917.78 miles 

Multiplying by 1.6093 km/mile, we find 

Average diameter = 1.2743 X 10^ km 
= 1.2743 X 10“ cm 

since 1 km = 1000 m = 100,000 cm = 10= cm. Therefore the volume of the earth, 
from the formula of solid geometry, is as follows: 

Volume = 

= i X 3.14159 X (1.2743 X 10“ cm)» 

= 1.0834 X 10“ cm“ 


5.2 LATITUDE 

The fact that the earth is shaped like an oblate spheroid, with minor variations, 
requires that latitude be redefined. If the earth were a sphere, latitude could 
be defined as the angle between the plane of the equator and a line from the 
center of the earth to the zenith. This would equal the number of degrees in the 
arc of a naeridian between the equator and the place of observation. 

Astronomical latitude is defined as the angle between the plane of the equator 
and the direction of gravity. The plumb line does not point toward the center 
of the earth, but is perpendicular to a level surface tangent to the earth’s surface 
at the point P in Fig. 5-5. This does not change the proof that the altitude of the 
celestial pole is equal to the latitude, if the new definition of astronomical latitude 
is used. This kind of latitude is used because it is determined by measures of 
the altitude of the pole above a horizontal surface. Geocentric latitude is defined, 
as for a sphere, as the angle between the plane of the equator and a line from 
the center of the spheroid to the observer. 



Pole 


Horizon 


FIG, 5*5 Astronomical latitude (Laat) 
differs from geocenfric latitude (Lkchj) 
beeouse of the oblateness (greotly ex¬ 
aggerated for clority). Arrow shows di¬ 
rection of gravity, 
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Geographical latitude is astronomical latitude corrected for station errors. 
Since gravity is used for astronomical latitude, it is possible that the plumb 
line may be disturbed and its direction clianged by an irregularity in the density 
of the earth^s crust nearby. The difference between the actual direction of 
gravity and its direction if the earth were a smooth spheroid is called a station 
error. These errors are small, at most a few seconds of are. 

S.a THE EARTH’S INTERIOR 

The structure of the earth’s interior can be studied by earthquake waves; this 
branch of science is called seismology. An earthquake center sends out waves 
in all directions. One type of wave, the primary wave (or P-wave), is compres- 
sional (longitudinal); that is, the vibrations are f)arallel to the direction in which 
the wave travels. This type of wave can be generated by alternately pushing 
and releasing the end of a long spring. Each push compresses the end of the 
spring where the force is applied and the compression then travels on to the 
other end. This is followed by the expansion that occurs when the spring is 
released. If this is continued, an alternating series of expansions and com¬ 
pressions travels down the spring, creating a sequence of P-w^aves. 

Another type of wave, the secondary w^ave (or S-wave), is transverse; its 
vibrations are perpendicular to the direction in which the wave travels, S-waves 
can be generated in a spring (or a rope) by shaking the end back and forth, 
perpendicularly to its length. This transverse motion is transmitted from particle 
to particle onto the other end of the spring. As each particle is pulled at right 
angles to the spring, it pulls the next one along with it. Since the transmission 
of this pull from particle to particle can occur only when there are bonds 
between them, these waves are transmitted only in solids. The compressional 
motion of the P-waves, on the other hand, is transmitted by pushing and does 
not depend on a bond; so P-waves are transmitted in gases and liquids as well 
as in solids. 

The speed of each wave varies with depth. Both types are refracted (bent) as 
they pass from one medium to another of different density. P-waves travel faster 
than S-waves and so the P-waves are the first to arrive at a seismic station 
(hence the names primary and secondary). These facts permit the seismologist 
to study the structure of the earth’s interior by means of the elapsed time for 
each wave to travel from the earthquake center to various stations on the surface 
where they are recorded by seismographs (see Fig. 5-6). 

The internal structure of the earth, after many years of study, is estimated 
to be as follows: 

1 , The crust is a shallow layer a few miles thick with average 
density 2,7 g/cm^. 

2, The mantle is 1800 miles thick and of average density o,0 
g/cm^. It meets the crust in an irregular boundary, the 
M 0 h orovi ci c dis c on tinui ty. 
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3. The outer core is liquidj about 1300 miles thick, density 11.0 
g/cm^. 

4. The inner core is solid, radius 800 miles, and density 14,0 
g/cm^ 

The crust is not uniform in density or thickness. Its composition is studied 
by means of samples of rock from different depths. The rocks on the surface vary 
in density from 2.5 g/cm^ for the lightest sedimentary rocks to 3.4 g/cm^ for the 
heaviest. The crust is thinnest under the oceans, which cover more than 70 per¬ 
cent of the surface. Because of the dissolved minerals ocean water contains, its 
density is slightly greater than that of pure water, which is 1 g/cm®. The thick¬ 
ness of the crust under the oceans may be as small as 3 to 5 miles; under the 
mountains it may be 30 miles. 



Source of quake 


Liquid core 


f Solid \ 
f core \ 


Mantle 


FIG. 5-6 Poths of earlhquoke waves 
from the quoke center to sets mo logical 
stalrons on the surface. All waves are 
bent, owing to changes in density along 
their paths. The sudden change in 
density at the boundaries of the earth's 
layers causes the P-woves to be sharply 
refracted. The S-waves do not pene¬ 
trate the liquid core. 


AccordiTig to the theory of isostasy, the crust of the earth is sufficiently plastic 
to adjust itself to pressure variations. That is, the thickness of the crust is 
governed by the laws of equilibrium. 

Mountains consist of granitic rocks of low density that “floaton the under¬ 
lying basalt and mantle. The basalt layer under the mountains is thinner than 
it is under the oceans. So the material underlying the mountains {called the 
root) is somewhat indented into the mantle, and the crust in the mountain areas 
is thicker than it is under the oceans, where there is a layer of sediment, followed 
by a layer of basalt 3 to 5 miles thick. 

Think of the earth as consisting of vertical columns. Each part of each 
column is subject to pressure from all sides, which must always be in balance. 
This results in an adjustment such that the \veight of all columns is the same. 
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The root of a mountain^ which projects into the mantle, is less dense than the 
material of the mantle it displaces, thereby compensating for the extra weight of 
the mountain. In all cases the dividing line between the crust and the mantle is 
irregular, as showm in Fig, 5-7, 



FIG* 5-7 Seismic waves hove shownr 
that the earth's crust is deeper under 
the moufitoins than it is beneoth the 
oceans. 


The boundary between the crust and the mantle was named for a Yugoslav 
scientist, Andrja Mohorovicic* It is called the Moho, short for Mohorovici6 
discontinuity. 

Studies of the crust are far from complete, but they indicate that the crust 
is composed primarily of the elements oxygen and silicon. The continental crust 
is of granitic composition rich in aluminum. The floors of the oceans are 
basaltic, contain less aluminum than granite, but a larger amount of magnesium 
and iron- Reports of lunar material indicate that the lunar sea where Apollo 11 
landed may have a similar composition* 

Figure 5-8 shows the relative abundance of the crustal elements. This is of 
course an estimate, since the exact percentage composition is still unknown. 


Others 2% 
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Sodium 



Potassium 

Magnesium 
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Aluminum 8% 


FIG. 5-8 The estimal'ed abundance of 
elements in the earth's crush 


Silicon 28% 
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Oxygen, the most abundant element, is in combination with hydrogen in water 
and is also one of the elements in other compounds that make up the rocks. So 
it is not surprising that the crust is thought to contain 46 percent oxygen. 

Silicon is abundant in sand and indeed in most rocks; its abundance is 
estimated as 28 percent. This is followed by aluminum and iron and smaller 
amounts of all the other elements. Because of erosion, all elements are being 
washed from the continents into the sea. It is likely that in the near future a 
project will be organized to recover valuable minerals from the oceans. 

5.4 THE MASS AND DENSITY OF THE EARTH 

The first determination of the mass of the earth was made in 1774 by Nevil 
Maskelyne (1732-1811), one of the British astronomers royal. His method was 
to study the attraction of a mountain, Schehallion, in Scotland, by suspending 
a plumb line in various positions and at different distances around the mountain. 
As Fig. 5-9 shows, the plumb bob was attracted toward the mountain. The 
deviation from the vertical was small, but measurable, By estimating the mass 
of the mountain and its distance from the various positions of the plumb bob, 
Maskelyne computed the mass of the earth. However, because of the difficulty 
of estimating the mass of the mountain and the location of its center of mass, 
the result was not accurate. 



FIGi 5-9 MoskeEyne's method of mea- 
iuring Jhe moss of the earth* The 
pfitmb bob is deflected from the verti- 
co| by the ottraction of the mountain* 


Two other, more accurate, methods are now available. The older was used by 
Henry Cavendish (1731-1810) in England in 1798 and the other by P. von Jolly 
in Germany in 1881, 

In the Cavendish experiment a pair of small masses is suspended from a 
very fine wire, as shown in Fig. 5-10, The deflection of the small masses toward 
a pair of heavy ones is measured by a torsion (twist) of the wire. The mass 
of the earth can be deduced from the known masses and the amount of torsion. 
The accepted mass of the earth is 5.977 X 10“' grams or 5.977 X 10“* metric 
tons of 1 million grams each. The uncertainty is 4 in the third decimal place. 
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FIG, 5-10 The Cavendish torjlon bal¬ 
ance method of determining the mai$ 
of the earth* 


From the mass and the volume given in Section 5.1j the density of the earth 

IS 


Density = 


5,977 X 10^^ g 
L0834 X 10^^^ cm^ 


5,52 g/cm^ 


(5-1) 


This is the average density^ since it is based on the volume and mass of the entire 
earth. 

Compare this density with the density of some common substances: water^ 
1 g/em^; rock^ about 3 g/cm^; copper, 8,9 g/cra^; lead, 11.3 g/cm^; mercury, 
13.6 g/cm®. It is obvious that, since the crust has a density between that of 
water and rock, there must be material inside the earth that has a density 
greater than average to compensate for the lighter crust. 

The high density at the center of the earth may be assumed to be the result 
of pressure from above. Since the crust is composed of seawater and rock, its 
average density is assumed to be about 2.7 g/cm®. The density at the top of the 
mantle is about 3.5 g/em^ at the Moho and increases to 5,5 g/cm^ at its inner 
boundary some 1800 miles below the crust. It is thought to be composed of 
silicates with large amounts of iron and magnesium. 

The most probable composition of the outer core is liquid iron; that of the 
inner core is still unknown. The densities arc 11,0 and 14.0 g/cm^, respectively. 
The solid body of the earth responds to tidal forces as the oceans do, but the 
amount is much less due to its rigidity. At the times of the highest spring tides, 
the surface rises about 9 inches. From this it is estimated that the earth is 
almost perfectly elastic, although its rigidity is greater than that of steel. 

Pressures increase from an estimated 12,000 Ib/in^ (6 tons/in^) at the bottom 
of the Pacific Ocean to 50 tons/in^ at a depth of 20 miles in the crust. At the 
base of the mantle, the pressure is estimated to be 10,000 tons/irP, and at the 
center of the earth, 25,000 tons/in*. Estimates of the central temperature vary 
so much that it can be said the temperature at the center is still unknown, 
although one estimate is that it is less than I0,00CK. 

The temperature of the crust increases downward at the rate of about L8°F 
for every 100 feet. Heat flows from the core through the solid mantle and crust, 
but since the conductivity is very low, cooling of the core must be at a very 
low rate. Calculations show that only about 20 percent of the heat in the crust 
comes from the interior. The remainder comes from radioactive elements, such 
as uranium and thorium, that spontaneously disintegrate through a chain of 
various other radioactive elements, such as radium and radon gas, finally becom¬ 
ing stable lead. During this process some of the mass is converted to heat. 
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The age of the earth can be estimated in several ways. There is the rate of 
deposit of materials in the oceans from erosion of the continents. Probably a 
more accurate estimate is from the decay of radioactive elements. Although 
investigations by different methods give a variety of results, the probable age 
of the earth is estimated at approximately 4,6 X 10“ years, 


5.5 GASES 

Before we consider the earth’s atmosphere, it will be helpful to discuss some of 
the properties of gases. They are by far the most common form of matter in the 
universe; The larger planets have extensive atmospheres; stars are composed 
entirely of gas; and there is a considerable quantity of gas in space. Since most 
gases are invisible, their structure must be inferred from their properties. The 
kiTietic theory of gases, developed during the 19th century, has been very success¬ 
ful in accounting for the behavior of gases. 

According to this theory, gases are composed of molecules that are in rapid 
motion. On the average, they are widely separated compared to their very small 
size. Except at high pressure, gas molecules occupy less than 0.001 of the volume 
of the space around them. Their motion is completely random, so they are 
continually colliding with each other or any other obstacles in their paths, such 
as the walls of a container in which a gas is confined. A cubic centimeter of air 
at sea level contains approximately 2,7 X 10’® molecules. A typical molecule 
travels an average of 0.3 mile (0.5 km) and has 6 billion (6 X 10®) collisions 
each second. These incessant collisions of the molecules of a gas with any surface 
immersed in it produce an average pressure on the surface. 

Heating the gas increases the average kinetic energy of its molecules. This 
energy may be in the form of internal vibrations, rotational motion, or motion 
of the molecules from one point to another, called tra 7 }slational motion. It is the 
translational kinetic motion that is responsible for the pressure exerted by a gas. 
When the temperature is increased, the number of molecules striking a surface 
per second and the impact of each collision also increase, resulting in an increase 
in pressure. Similarly, lowering the temperature decreases the pressure. 

Scientists have found it convenient to use a temperature scale called the 
absolute or Kelvin scale. Its zero point, called absolute zero, is equal to 
-273.16°C or -459.69'’F. The Kelvin scale has the same degree unit as the 
Celsius scale. To convert from the Kelvin scale to the Celsius scale add 273°. For 
example, water freezes at 0°C = 273°K and boils at 100°C = 373'’K, {See ap¬ 
pendix B.) 

The pressure of a gas also depends on its volume. Compressing it decreases 
the average distance between the molecules, and the number of impacts per second 
on a surface immersed in it increases correspondingly. The gases near the center 
of a star are under extreme pressure and are therefore greatly compressed. The 
star would collapse if it were not for the counteracting high pressure exerted 
by these gases due to their extremely high temperature and great density. 

The continual motion of the molecules of a gas tends to make it disperse. In 
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the atmosphere of a planet or star^ this tendency is opposed by the gravitational 
attraction. To escape, a molecule must acquire a critical yeiocity, called the 
velocity of escape^ to overcome this attraction. The velocity of escape is deter¬ 
mined by the diameter and mass of the particular planet or star but does not 
depend on the mass of the body escaping. It is the same for a molecule or a space 
vehicle. The escape velocity at the surface of the earth is just under 7 miles 
(11.3 km) per second (25,000 mph), 

We have so far considered only the average velocity of the molecules of a 
gas. Because of the random nature of the collisions, they acquire a wide range 
of velocities. At any given mstant some are traveling much faster than the 
average and some are traveling much slower. Also, in a mixture of gases, the 
average velocity of the lighter molecules is greater than that of the heavier 
molecules. At atmospheric temperatures only hydrogen and helium harv^e a 
significant proportion of molecules that reach the escape velocity. The earth is 
therefore losing some of its hydrogen and helium, 

5.6 THE ATMOSPHERE 

The “ocean of air,” the atmosphere, around the earth can be studied by a variety 
of methods. The oldest method was that of taking samples of air at all levels, 
from sea level up to the highest mountain that could be climbed. The next method 
was by balloons, both captive and free. Free balloons are sent up regularly from 
weather stations to determine the direction and velocity of winds. Manned bal¬ 
loons have gone up to about 15 miles. Free balloons can be equipped wdth radio 
apparatus to help in locating tliem when they come down. They have been sent 
up to about 19 miles with equipment for taking samples of air and for making 
records of radiation, temperature, and other conditions at various levels. 

Information about the extent of the atmosphere comes from meteor trails 
to about 100 miles and by triangulation of northern lights (auroras) to about 600 
miles. Most recently, satellite launchings have given more data, including the 
fact that the atmosphere extends farther from the earth than formerly thought 
It mingles with the solar atmosphere. However, the density is so low at 1000 
miles that it is dilfieult to say where the atmosphere ends. 

To facilitate study, scientists have classified the atmosphere into layers, and 
there are many systems of classification. Only the most important layers will be 
discussed here. For details the student is referred to advanced texts on 
meteorology. 

The lowest layer is the troposphere (see Fig. 5-11). This layer is most 
important to life on the earth, since it contains all the elements necessary to 
support life and because nearly all the weatlier is determined by it. It extends 
to 5 miles above sea level at the poles and 10 miles at the equator. The 
rotation of the earth may be the cause of this difference, since rotation causes 
flattening of the air mass as well as the central mass of the earth. It may be that 
the seasons with their different temperatures also affect the height of the 
troposphere. 
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^onosphere 


Me^sphere 


Chemosphefe (ozofie layerJ 
Stratosphere 
Tropopause 
Troposphere 


Jet stream 


fIG. 5-11 The important layers of the 
earth's atmosphere^ The heights are not 
to scofe. 


The pressure at the bottom of the troposphere averages 14.7 Ib/in^ and the 
density of air at sea level is about %qq that of water. The density varies with 
pressure^ because air is compressible. 

The composition of the troposphere is: nitrogen 78 percent^ and oxygen 21 
percent; water vapor, carbon dioxide^ argon^ neon, and so forth make up the 
remaining 1 percent. Smog is not considered part of the true atmosphere, be¬ 
cause it is composed of solid particles. Moist air contains up to 2 percent of 
water vapor by weight. 

In the upper part of the troposphere are streams of high-speed particles. 
Westerly winds, called jet streams^ have velocities that at times reach 300 mph. 
Discovered accidentally during World War II, they are both useful and bother¬ 
some to long-distance air travel. Westbound planes should fly at levels that avoid 
these contrary winds. 

It has been discovered that jet streams are associated with the air masses in 
the lower atmosphere. When cold air masses move south, the jet streams move 
south also and mark the boundary between masses of cold and warmer air. They 
have been called the heat exchangers for the world's weather. If the air did not 
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circulate between the equator and the poles, one would get hotter and the other 
colder. The jet streams equalize them. It is believed that cold air from the north 
pole moves south high in the troposphere and the currents of the troposphere 
and stratosphere mix (see Fig. 5-12). High-speed westerly winds blmv along 
gaps in the upper troposphere, producing the polar-front jet. There is also a 
southern jet stream, which is not as high or as last as the polar jet. The polar 
jets blow over densely populated regions, where they are accessible to com¬ 
mercial aviation during most of the year. But in summer they move north with 
the polar front and cannot be used by aviators. 

,, V ■ Tro pop a u se 



Tropopause 


j 

i- 


FIG, 5-12 The jet streamy, believed 
to be Ihe “heat exchangeri” of the 
olmosphere. They occur where air 
masses break through the tropopause 
fo mix with the strotosphere. 


Jet streams may also determine the location and severity of typhoons and 
hurricanes. Study of these streams, therefore, may be of great help in predicting 
these destructive storms, and also help decide whether the earth is getting colder 
or warmer. 

The average temperature at the bottom of the troposphere is about 56®F, 
although temperatures well over lOO^F and down to — 125°F have been recorded. 
At the top, the temperature has dropped to about — The upper boundary 
of the troposphere is marked by the tropopame^ a thin layer of somewhat higher 
temperature. This makes it possible for a pilot to determine when he has reached 
that level by reading an outside thermometer. 

The layer just above the troposphere is the stratosphere^ which extends up¬ 
ward to about 20 miles. Here the temperature is fairly constant at about “65°F, 
except in the ozone layer, where it is near +32^F. Its low density makes it 
difficult for clouds and storms to develop. Therefore the stratosphere has little 
effect on the weather except at its lower levels, where air currents mix with those 
of the troposphere to form the jet streams. 

Above the stratosphere is the ionosphere^ which extends upward from about 
20 miles to over oOO miles. This layer gets its name from the many ions present 
at that altitude. An ion is a remnant of an atom or molecule after one or 
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more electrons have been removedj or to which one or more electrons have 
been added. The former is therefore posilivcly charged and the latter has an 
excess negative charge. The energy required to ionize the nitrogen and oxygen 
atoms is supplied by the more energetic portion of the solar radiation. The energy 
of the photons is inversely proportional to their wavelengths^ and only the shorter 
wavelengths (gamma rays^ X rays, and short ultraviolet rays) have enough 
energy to remove electrons. Many free electrons are present in the ionosphere, 
the electron density ranging from some 10,000 electrons per cubic centimeter at 
the bottom to about 1 million in the middle. 

The splitting of oxygen molecules into atoms requires less energy and absorbs 
the long ultraviolet wavelengths. The free oxygen atoms unite with the diatomic 
(two-atom) oxygen molecules to form ozone, a molecule of three oxygen atoms. 
This results in an ozone layer (also called the chemo&phere] beginning in the 
stratosphere at about 15 miles altitude and extending into the ionosphere. This 
layer is very beneficial to animal life, because it converts the ultraviolet light 
from the sun into harmless heat (infrared) rays. It therefore helps to prevent 
sunburn. (See Fig, 5-13,) 


THE IONOSPHERE 



FIG. 5U3 Layers of the ionosphere. (NASAJ 


The lowest layer of the ionosphere is also called the mesosphere^ meaning 
middle sphere. Here the temperature is about 32 at the bottom, rises to perhaps 
170'^F, and drops to about at the top. 

The pressure decreases very rapidly above the stratosphere. Half of the mass 
of the atmosphere is below an altitude of 3.5 miles. At 60 miles it is only 1/400,000 
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the density at sea level. The number of particles per cubic centimeter here is 
7 X 10^^ 

The Keunelly-Heayiside layer is another useful layer of the ionosphere. Radio 
waves are reflected from this layer. It is further divided into levels named D, E, 
Pi, and They reflect radio wavelengths longer than about 17 meters and make 
long-range radio communication possible* Radio waves can travel around the 
earth by successive reflections alternately between the ocean or the ground and 
the ionized layers* Wavelengths shorter than 17 meters, however, penetrate the 
ionosphere and make possible the reception of short waves from space* 

The ionosphere is not stationary, but moves up and down because of the 
solar influence. The D-layer at about 50 miles reflects the radio broadcast band, 
the E-layer at 75 miles turns hack the short waves, and the F-layers, which 
vary from about 120 miles by day and 200 miles by night, also turn back short 
waves. Wind velocities, studied by meteor trails and aurora curtains, are 
estimated at about 1000 mph at 400 miles* The temperature is above 2000®F. The 
hot layer at the top of the ionosphere is sometimes called the thermos'phBre. 

In addition to the light of the moon and bright stars, the night sky glows 
with the faint light of unresolved stars* Also the atoms and molecules store up 
energy during the day and radiate it at night. More spectacular are the auroras— 
luminous bands and streamers of light that sporadically appear over the northern 
and southern parts of the earth. There is also a permanent aurora, which 
radiates in the infrared region of the spectrum* Auroral streamers do not exist 
belo%v 60 miles, but curtains have been triangulated up to about 600 miles. 
They are therefore confined to the ionosphere* 

The topmost layer of the atmosphere is called the exosphere^ or, freely 
translated, the escape sphere, Tlie lightest atoms, especially hydrogen and 
helium, have velocities greater than the velocity of escape* Helium is escaping 
from the exosphere at about the rate it is being released from natural gas wells 
in the crust. 

The satellites launched since 1957 have given much information about the 
ionosphere and exosphere and also led to the discovery of the Van Allen radia¬ 
tion belts. These belts are almost certainly produced by radiation from the sun 
and vary considerably in height and in tensity with the sunspot cycle. They 
were discovered in 1958 during the IGY, when the sun was extremely active. 
Later they decreased to about one fifth of their 1958 intensity during the 
following solar minimum. There is a region near the poles where there are no 
radiation belts. 

In 1969 it was found that one of the radiation belts extends downward above 
the Atlantic Ocean. This is called the South Atlantic Anomaly because it inter¬ 
feres with electronic equipment carried by the orbiting astronomical observa¬ 
tory, OAO-2* 

The radiation belts consist mostly of a mixture of electrons and protons, 
called 'plasma. Van Alien believes that the belts are caused by streams of 
plasma particles from the sun, called the solar wind. As the plasma reacts with 
the eartlds magnetic field (Fig. 5-14), a shower of charged particles is pro- 
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duced. The magnetosphere may be considered a layer of the earth's atmosphere 
above the exosphere. 



Earth radii 

FIG. 5-14 The eqrth'i magnelosphere, Bqjed on o figure from Modern Phyiici by J. WiUioms^ F. 
Tnnk/ejfi, H. C. Metcaffe^ and R. leffer. Copyright 1972 by Hottf RiViehort ond Wmsfon. Reproduced 
with permjifjon of Ho/t, Rjnehqrf ond W/nffon. 


At the end of 1961 a new picture of the structure of the atmosphere was 
announced by Robert Jastrow^ director of the theoretical division of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA). It was based on a new dis- 
coveiy^ of a thick layer of helium gas surroonding the ionosphere and extending 
to 1500 miles. The discovery of this helium zone came originally from France, 
Data from Explorer YIII confirmed it. 

The distribution of the various gases in Jastrow^a proposed structure of the 
atmosphere is as follows: 

nitrogen and oxygen to 72 miles; 
oxygen to 600 miles; 
helium layer 600 to 1500 miles; 
hydrogen to 6000 miles; 

interplanetarjr" gas and particles of solar origin bejmnd 6000 miles. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1* Af your latitude, what is the altitude of fa) Polaris and (b) 
the celestial equator where it crosses your meridian? 

2, (aj Give two reasons why a person's weight at the north 
pole would differ from his weight at the equator, (b) If a 
man weighs 150 pounds at the equator, how much would he 
weigh at the north pole? 

3, When a rock is whirled on a string, it pulls outward on the 
string, away from the center of rotation. This outward force 
v/ould break the string if whirled fast enough, (a) Explain 
in terms of Newton's laws, lb) Describe the motion of the 
rock, if the string breaks, 

4, Judging from Fig. 5-5, where on the earth is the difference 
between geocentric and astronomical latitude {a) the greatest 
and (b) the least? Answer,* (a) 45^* 

5, Suppose the earth were shaped like a football, with the poles 
at the two ends. At what locations on the surface would there 
be (a) the smallest number and |b) the greatest number of 
miles per degree of astronomical latitude? 

6, About what percent of the earth's crust is composed of metals? 

7, (a) What evidence indicotes that the earth's core is denser 
than its crust? (b) Why is density alone not a sure way of 
identifying the elements in the crust? 

8, What are two ways of Increasing the pressure of a gas? 

9, Compare the advantages and disadvantages of digging a 
hole down to the mantle on land or in the ocean, 

1 0. How fast would a hydrogen molecule have to travel to have 
the some kinetic energy as an oxygen molecule traveling at 
1 mile/sec? (An oxygen molecule weighs 16 times as much 
as a hydrogen molecule,) Answer: 4 miles/sec. 

11, What are two possible sources of error in estimating the age 
of the earth from the rate of deposit of erosion materials? 

12, Why are no ions produced in the earth's atmosphere below 
20 miles? 

13, (a) How does the height of the troposphere vary with 
location on the earth? (b) The mean atmospheric pressure 
at sea level is about the same over the entire surface of the 
earth. Is this consistent with the variation in the height of the 
troposphere? 

Group B 

14, Using the diameters of the earth through the poles and the 
equator, calculate the eccentricity of a section through the 
poles. Draw a figure. Answer: e = 0,08, 

15, If the temperature of the earth increased uniformly with 
depth from the surface to the center, compute the central 
temperature. Assume T = O^C at the surface. Is your answer 
reasonable? 
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6J LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE 

The determinatioii of time is one of the duties of astronomy. Navigation, whose 
major function is the deterraiiiation of position, depends on astronomy for 
accurate time. The Royal Greenwich Observatory was established in England, 
near London, for the express purpose of determining time and the accurate 
positions of stars, the sun, the moon, and the planets for use in navigation. 

The position of a place on the earth reqiiires the calculation of its latitude 
and longitude. If both are known, the location is uniquely determined. 

Astronomical latitude wm defined in Chapter 5 as the angle between the 
plane of the terrestrial equator and the direction of gravity. The celestial 
meridian is that great circle through the celestial poles and the zenith of a 
given place. The terrestrial meridian is one half of a great circle concentric 
wdth the celestial meridian, but on the earth itself. Since all celestial meridians 
converge at the celestial poles, so also the terrestrial meridians pass through the 
terrestrial poles. The meridian through Greenwich, called the prime meridian, 
WRB selected as the fundamental meridian from which longitude is measured. 
Thus longitude is defined as the angle betw^een a given meridian and the prime 
meridian. 

For example, since the longitude of San Diego is 117®, the angle between its 
meridian and the prime meridian is 117®. This angle may be measured either as 
a spherical angle at the pole or as an arc of the equator. Longitudes east or west 
of Greenwich are measured up to 180®. The longitude of Rome is 12® 5'E. New 
York is 74® O'W. There is no point on the earth except New York at longitude 
74® O'W and latitude 40® 25'N. Figure 2-3 shows a point at latitude 40®N, longi¬ 
tude 100®W. 
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It has beert shown in Chapter 2 that the altitude of the celestial pole is 
equal to the astronomical latitude of any place of observ^ation. This suggests a 
simple way of determining latitude. However, there is no bright star exactly at 
the pole, so latitude cannot be determined directly. But it is possible to deter¬ 
mine latitude from two altitudes of Polaris when the star is observed on oppo¬ 
site sides of the pole. The average of these two altitudes is the altitude of the 
pole and hence equal to the latitude- For these obser\^ations Polaris, or any other 
star in the neighborhood must be observed at intervals of 12 hours, once on 
each side of the pole. 

Table 6-1 gives the declination and angular distance of Polaris from the pole 
for various dates. The reason for the change of declination will be discussed 
later in this chapter. 


TABLE 6-1 DeclInaMonj of Polaris 


date 

declination 

polar 

dlitanco 

date 

declination 

poFor 

distance 

1900 

88° 46^ 

1“ 14 ' 

I960 

89“ 05' 

0^ 55' 

1910 

88 50 

1 10 

1970 

89 08 

0 52 

1920 

88 53 

1 07 

1980 

89 11 

0 49 

1930 

88 56 

I 04 

1990 

89 14 

0 46 

1940 

88 59 

1 Oi 

2000 

89 17 

0 43 

1950 

89 02 

0 58 

2010 

89 20 

0 40 


6.2 EFFECT OF REFRACTION 

There is one correction that must be made to the observed altitude. The air 
above the earth bends (refracts) the light from the star in such a way that the 
star appears to be higher in the sky than it would if the earth had no atmosphere, 
The amount of refraction, and therefore the amount of correction necessary, 
depends on the altitude. The change of refraction with altitude is shown in 
Table 6-2. 


TABLE 6-2 Refraction oi Various Attitudes 


altitude 

{degrees} 

refraction 
{min of arc) 

altitE^de 

(degrees} 

refraction 
(min of arc) 

0° 

34' 50" 

50° 

0' 48.2^ 

5 

9 45 

60 

33.2 

10 

5 16 

70 

20.9 

20 

2 37.0 

80 

10.2 

30 

1 39.5 

90 

0.0 

40 

1 08.6 




Refraction increases approximately as the zenith distance. It depends on 
temperature and barometric ]>ressure. For a more complete table of refraction, 
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an advanced text on navigation or the tables in Bowditch^s American Practical 
Navigator should be consulted. The corrections should be applied separately 
for all obsen^ations. 


6.3 MERIDIAN ALTITUDES 

Equation (2-4) gives the relation between altitude h and declination d of a star 
and the astronomical latitude L of the place of observation for stars on the 
meridian south of the zenith. This equation can be restated to find the latitude 
by a single observation^ as follows: 

Ij = 90^^ “h d — k (6-1) 

The altitude h is measured. This gives the apparent altitude, which must be 
corrected for refraction {see Section 6,2) before the computation of the latitude 
is made. The declination d is obtained from a table of star positions for the 
year the observation is made. 

As can be shown easily by a figure like Fig. 2-U, for a star between the 
zenith and the pole the equation is 

L = A — (90"* — d) = A + d — 90“ (6-2) 

For a star between the pole and the horizon, 

L = h + (90“ - d) = 90“ + /i - d (6-S) 

All three equations are for the northern hemisphere. 

Thus the easiest and most accurate way of determining astronomical latitude 
is by obsertung the altitudes of stars as they cross the meridian. Geographical 
latitude requires a slight correction for station errors. Of course the declinations 
must be known from the American Epkemeris and Nautical Almanac or some 
other table of star positions. The astronomical transit or meridian circle (see 
Chapter 9) will show a difference of latitude between two stations only about 
10 feet apart. 

SAMPLE PROBLEM: On November 26, 1965, at 6 r,M. the 
altitude of Polaris was measured as 33“ 40,0' and on November 
27, 1965, at 6 a,m. its altitude was observed to be 31° 52.9'. In 
both cases the star was on the meridian, What was the latitude 
of the place of observation and what was the declination of 
Polaris? 

SOLUTION: (Look at Fig, 6-1). Interpolating from Table 
6-2, for altitude 33.7“ the refraction is 1' 28,1" or L5'. For alti¬ 
tude 31.9° it is 1' 33;7" or 1,6'. The corrected altitudes are 
33° 38.5' and 31° 51.3'. The mean is 32° 44,9', which is the 
latitude. 

The polar distances of the star are the differences of their altitudes from 
the mean or 0“ 53,6'. This is easily shown from a figure. The declination equals 
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True alt* = 33*38*5' 



FIG. 6-1 Determmation of latifude by 
ob$ervcirions of Polaris* AlrUudes have 
been corrected for refraction. 


90° miBus the polar distance, or 89* 6*4^ This can be cheeked from Table 6-1, 
which gives 89° 6.5' for the average between 1960 and 1970. 


SAMPLE PROBLEM: Sirius was observed on the meridian 
of the observ^atory in the preceding problem on November 26, 
1965* The position of Sirius was: R.A. 6*^ 41™; Decl* —16° 36'* 
What w^as the latitude of the observatory if the star's measured 
altitude was 40° 40'? 

SOLUTION: Correct the measured altitude for refraction 
from Table 6-2, Since the declination and altitude are given 
only to the nearest minute, use 1' from the table for the re¬ 
fraction* Hence the corrected altitude was 40* 39'* 


Substituting in equation (6-1), L = 90° d — 

L - 90° + (-16° 360 - 39' 

= 90<^ _ 16" 36^ 40^ 39^ = go" - 57° 15' = 32° 45' 

as in the preceding problem. 


6.4 TIMiKiEPERS 

The determination of the other coordinate, longitude, is based on its relation to 
time. Time is the measure of the instant when an event occurs, or it is the 
interval between two events* For example, it is apparent noon when the sun is 
highest in the sky, or it is 8 a,m. 4 hours before noon. Today, time can be ob¬ 
tained by observation to a small fraction of a second and it may be indicated 
by clocks that have an accuracy of a millisecond (0.001 second) or less* 
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Time has been kept by astronomers for thousands of years* At first its 
determination and the time services were in the hands of the soldiers or of the 
priestSj but later the responsibility was given to astronomers in their observa¬ 
tories because they had the instruments necessary for its accurate determination. 

Centuries ago the day Tvas divided into hours and the night into watches, 
the latter because it was necessary to keep watch for security* The Hebrews 
had three equal night watches, the Greeks five, and the Romans four. Time¬ 
keeping in the daytime was fairly simple by observing the sun. The Egyptians 
developed a system based on the direction and motion of shadow^s. A stake 
called a gnomon was set vertically in the ground* When the shadow cast by the 
stake was shortest, it was noon. The hours could be marked off on a horizontal 
area or a plate, which was graduated into equal divisions. The sundial, the 
gnomon, and the 12 divisions of the day came into Greece from Babylon. 

The shadow at noon points to the north in the northern latitudes and to the 
south in southern latitudes. The Egyptians eventually set up ornate obelisks 
and sundials for timekeeping. Figure 9-1 shows an Egyptian obelisk, now in 
New York City. Naturally this method was fine for clear days, but it would 
not work on cloudy days or at night. So sandglasses and, later, water clocks, or 
clepsydras, were built that could he used at all times. Sandglasses had to be 
turned over at the end of an hour and hence were called hourglasses* The ivater 
clock had to be kept filled, but an automatic reservoir to maintain constant 
levei was later invented. Also, candles that burned at a given rate were marked 
into equal intervals to show the hours* 

The Egyptians also used a series of stars at night as time indicators. In the 
Great Pyramid there was a “grand gallery,*^ which was open to the sky before 
the pyramid was capped and finished. The hours were determined by ob¬ 
serving the passage of certain stars across the opening of the gallery, hut an 
intricate table of correlating data was necessary because of the changing posi¬ 
tion of the stars witli respect to the sun during the course of a year* 

The first mechanical clocks were run by weights. But there was no satis- 
factory- way of regulating the rate at which these mechanisms ran, so time by 
these clocks was not very accurate. In 1360 there were only about 20 mechanical 
clocks in Europe, most of them in churches and monasteries. Timekeeping was 
in the hands of the priests in Egypt and in Europe for the purpose of announcing 
the times of the religious offices and services. Clocks were not used in public 
buildings until about 1450, 

6.5 THE DAY AND THE YEAR 

As the earth rotates, all the visible stars appear to cross the celestial meridian* 
This crossing is called a transit An instrument set up so stars can be seen 
only when they are on the meridian is also called a transit. A meridian circle 
is a transit with a slightly larger and more accurate circle for measuring alti¬ 
tudes* If a clock is set to run perfectly and to read zero when the vernal equinox 
is at the center of the transit (that is, when it is on the meridian), the length 
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of time between successive transits of the vernal equinox is called one sidereal 
day. Time by the clock is called sidereal time. Since the meridian is local, each 
place has its own sidereal time* In this system the vernal equinox is the time¬ 
keeper and the earth is the timepiece* 

For civil affairs it is customary to use the sun as the timekeeper. The inter¬ 
val of time between successive transits of the sun is called a solar day. When 
the sun is on the meridian, it is said to be apparent noon. If time is referred to 
a given meridian, the sun transits the local meridian at local apparent noon. 
The hour angle of the apparent (real) sun is local apparent solar timej and is 
abbreviated L.x4.T. or L.A,S,T, Each meridian therefore also has its own local 
solar time* 

Both solar and sidereal days are divided into hours, minutes, and seconds^ 
but the lengths of the two kinds of days are unequal* 

Since the earth revolves around the sun, the difference between the times 
of transit of the vernal equinox and the sun across each meridian change con¬ 
tinually. If both are on the meridian on March 21 at noon, on March 22 the 
sun will have moved about to the cast and will transit the meridian after the 
vernal equinox does. Each day the sun moves farther to the east and the vernal 
equinox crosses the meridian earlier by solar time* In one year it gains an entire 
lap of 360° or 24" over the sun. In other words, there are about 365 solar days 
and 366 sidereal days in a year* The gain of a reference star on the vernal 
equinox over the sun is shown in Fig. 6-2* 



FIG* 6-2 For an observer al O, Jbe 
sun and Ihe vernal equmox are tn 
conlunclSon. One sidereal doy loter^ Ihe 
observer Is oi Oi, because the earth 
hos made a complete rotation. But the 
sun is not overhead until the observer 
arrives ot O 2 * The Intervaf of time 
from O through O, to Oj one sofor 
day* 


Stated in another way, the earth requires about 4 minutes longer to com¬ 
plete one rotation with respect to the sun than it does with respect to the 
equinox* More accurately, a sidereal day of 24 sidereal hours is equal to only 
23^ 56^' 4*091^ of solar time* Or, the sidereal day is about 236 seconds shorter 
than the average solar day* One sidereal second = 1/86,400 sidereal day — 
0.9972 average solar second* 

According to Kepler's second law, tlie eartl/s rate of speed around the sun 
is variable* Also the sun does not appear to move along the celestial equator* 
When the ecliptic and equator are shown on a flat surface as in Fig. 6-3 with 
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24*^ 12^ 6^ O' 



the equator as a straight line, the ecliptic is a curve. This figure conforms to 
the directions on the star maps on the end papers in this text. Since the equator 
and ecliptic are great eircles, their circumferences on the celestial sphere are 
equah although they do not appear so when projected onto a flat surface. Even if 
the sun moved along the ecliptic at a uniform rate^ its apparent motion relative 
{parallel) to the equator would not be uniform* 

For these reasons, the solar days are not all equal in length* Table 6-3 shows 
the length of the apparent solar day at four times of year. The days are longer 
in both January and July because in each of these months the sun is near one 
of the solstices, w^here its apparent speed relative to the equator is greater, thus 
increasing the distance between 0^ and O 2 shown in the figure* The other effect, 
the earthvariable speed, causes the days to be longer in Januarj^ than in July, 
because the earth is at perihelion in January* 


TABLE 6-3 Voriafon m Length of Apparent Sofar Day 


dole 

length af 

day 

January 1 

24*^ 

00^ 

29^ 

April 1 

23 

59 

42 

July 1 

24 

00 

12 

October 1 

23 

59 

41 


6*6 MEAN SOLAR TIME 

For the same reasons the lengths of the seconds of appaTent solar time are also 
\mriable. It would be difficult to build a clock to keep this kind of time. So it 
has been the custom for many years to use a fictitious sun, the mean surij by 
which our clocks can be regulated. The mean sun is an imaginary sun, an 
average sun, that is assumed to move eastward along the equator at a uniform 
rate such that it makes a complete circle around the sky in exactly the time it 
takes the apparent sun to move around the ecliptic* The hour angle of the mean 
sun is called local mean time. It is the interval of time since the mean sun was 
on the local meridian. 
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Because each meridian on tlie earth has its own mean timej when the rail¬ 
roads became important in the American economy it became necessary to 
standardize the time. Standard meridians were chosen and each city and town 
in a zone kept the same timCj called standard time. Tlie standard meridians are 
spaced Id"" apart, beginning at Greenwich, and a standard zone keeps time 
exactly 1 hour from that in the neighboring zone. The four zones in continental 
United States are the 75th meridian for Eastern time, the 90th for Central 
time, the 105th for Mountain time^ and the 120th for Pacific time. They are 5^ 
6, 7, and 8 hours from Greenwich, respectively. However, some individual states 
or parts of states adopt zone times out of their normal zones, which became 
somew^hat irregular, as shown in Fig. 0-4. 



FIG, 6‘4 Time ;Eones in the continenia! United Slates. 


When daylight saving time is used, now specified by law from the last 
Sunday in April to the last Sunday in October, each zone using daylight time 
adopts the standard time of the zone adjacent to the cast. That is, Central time 
adopts Eastern Standard Time, Mountain time becomes Central Standard Time, 
and so on for all time zones. 

It is also apparent that if a jierson sailed or flew around the earth, his date 
on completion of the journey would not agree Trvith that of the place he had 
sailed from. For example, if a plane flew tvestward from New York on Monday 
on a round-the-w^orld trip, and if it took 24 hours, the pilot w^ould need to set 
his clock back 1 hour for every hour of the trip to agree with the time zones 
over which he was flying. When he got back to New^ York, his clock would show^ 
no elapsed time but it would be Tuesday on landing. To avoid this, it is agreed 
to omit one day %vhen traveling west\vard^—that is, to turn the calendar ahead 
one day. An imaginary line at approximately longitude ISO"" is called the Inter¬ 
national Date Line. When traveling eastward across this line, one day must be 
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repeated. The line is somewhat irregular to avoid as many land masses as 
possible^ as shown in Fig. 6-5, 



FIG, 6-5 The International Date Line, which b neor longitude 180'". 


Since the apparent snn moves irregularly along the eciiptiCj it does not come 
to the meridian at equal intervals of time. The mean sun doeSj which was the 
reason for inventing this imaginary sun. The difference in time between transits 
of the mean sun and the apparent sun^—that is^ between their hour circles^—is 
called the equation of time^ wdiich is defined as apparent time minus mean time* 
Figure 6-6 is a graph of the equation of time during the year. The plus 
sign means that the apparent sun is ahead of the mean sun and crosses the 
meridian before the mean sun. Table 6-4 also gives the equation of time for the 
beginning of each month. Notice from Fig. 6-6 that it is zero four times during 
the year^ about the middle of April and JunCj in early September and late 
December. At those times the two sons are on the meridian at the same time^ 
although their declinations are different. 

On many sundial plates and terrestrial globes, a figure shaped roughly like 
a figure 8 is shown. It is called an analemma and shows the sun^s declination 
and the equation of time throughout the year. Some sundials incorporate the 
analemma in their construction {Fig. 6-7}* 

From the graph and the table, it can be seen that in December the apparent 
sun is ahead of the mean sun until late in the month. The equation of time 
changes from on December 1 to -3"^ on January L Since the earth is 

traveling faster than average, the apparent sun gains on the mean sun, moving 
eastwwd by 14 minutes with respect to the mean sun during the month. The 
shortest day, when the sun is above the horizon for the shortest time, comes 
about December 21, at the time of the winter solstice. Most people think that 
the sun sets earliest and rises latest at that time. This is not the case. The sun 
sets earliest about December 5 and rises latest about January 5. The reason 
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FIG. 6-6 Variation of the equotion of time in one year. It must also be adjusted for a difference 
of longitude as shown at the right for Woihtngton, D.C. 


is that the real sun is raoving eastward faster than the mean sun, as shown by 
the equation of time* This motion cancels the effect of shortening evenings^ 
and after December 5 the sun sets later than it would otherwise. For the same 
reason, the sun continues to rise later until about January 5. These dates vary 
because of a latitude effect, which is greater in Canada and less in Mexico, 


TABLE 6“4 The EqgaHon of Time 

date oppl. ^ mean dole appt. — mean 


January 1 
February 1 
March 1 
April 1 
May 1 
June 1 


- 3 "" 21 ® 
-*■13 36 
-12 35 

- 4 OB 
+ 2 53 
+ 2 27 


July 1 
August 1 
September 1 
October 1 
November 1 
December 1 


_ 3m 

- 6 14 

-on 

+ 10 05 
+ 16 19 
+ 11 09 


6.7 DETERMINATION OF LONGITUDE 

Celestial and terrestrial meridians are concentric circles. Thus the longitude of 
Washington, for example, can be determined by measuring the angle between 
either its ceiestial or terrestrial meridian and the corresponding meridian of 
Greenwich. Sidereal time is equal to the right ascension of the celestial meridian 
and can be determined by observing the transit of a star w+ose right ascension 
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FIG, 6*7 Sundials m which the correction for the equdtion of time is built info 
the gnomoni. In the dial at the top^ the wavy gnomon it rotofed until the sun¬ 
light posses through the slot and falls on the time scale. The lower dial hos an 
onolemmo shaped gnomon surrounded by sculpted signs of the sodlac. It Is o 
calendar as well as a timekeeper, (Sunquetf lundiaf, designed and constructed by Rich- 
ord L. Schmoyer; tondisvj/fe, Po.; courtesy Gitroy Roberts/ Frankiin Center, Fp.) 
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is knownj as previously described. The difference between the sidereal times 
at Washington and Greenwich is equal to the difference of their longitudes. 

Suppose it was agreed in advance to observe certain stars on the same night 
as they crossed the meridians of Greenwich and Washington* This would hap¬ 
pen when the sidereal clocks at each place read the same — -for example, 6^ 41*" 
for Sirius—but each star would cross the meridian of Greenwich some 5 hours 
before it reached the meridian of Washington, Suppose a signal is sent to Wash¬ 
ington when Sirius is on the meridian at Greenwich, and that 16^ later 

Sirius is on the meridian at Washington. This inten^al is equal to the longitude 
of Washington. Any star bright enough to be observed with the instruments at 
the two observatories can be used to determine the difference of longitude. 

The meridian of Washington serves as the standard meridian for the deter¬ 
mination of longitudes in the United States. If the time difference between tran¬ 
sits of stars is determined for each observatory, the longitude of each is found by 
adding the time difference to the longitude of Washington. The accuracy of the 
determination of longitude is therefore exactly the same as the aeooracy of 
determination of time—tliat is, to about 0.001 second or less. 

Longitude is expressed either in hours or degrees and fractions. From Table 
6-5, the conversion from time to arc, or the reverse, is possible to whatever 
accuracy is desired. On maps it is customary to use degrees. In astronomy, longi¬ 
tude is usually expressed in units of time. 


TABLE 6-5 Relation between Time and Angie 


1^ = 4 minutes of time 
”4 seconds 
l" = 1/15 second 


24 hours - 360*^ of arc 


1 hour = 15^ 

1 minute == 16' 
1 second = 16^ 


To recapitulate, there are several kinds of day, each dependent on a differ¬ 
ent timekeeper: 

1. Sidereal day: the interval between successive transits of the 
vernal equinox. Length 24‘' of sidereal time, 23'^ 56'" 4.091*^ 
of mean solar time. 

2. Mean solar day: the interval between successive transits of 
the mean sun. Length: 24^ of mean solar time, 

3. Apparent solar day: the interval between successive transits 
of the apparent sun. Length: approximately 24^ of mean 
solar time; variable in length, 

4. True period of earth's rotation: 23** 56*" 4.099^ of mean solar 
time.^ 

* The period of the eartli’s rotation is with respect to the stars. Sidereal day is rotation of the 

earti) with respect to the vernal equinox. Difference: O.OOS\ 
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6.8 THE MOTIONS OF THE EARTH 

The earth turns about an axis. This motion is called rotation. It also moves in 
an orbit around the sun in accordance with Kepler’s laws. The orbit is an 
ellipse and the sun is at one focus. This motion is called revolution. As the 
eartli rotates and revolves, its axis remains nearly parallel to itself. The time 
of rotation is slightly longer than one sidereal day. The period of revolution, from 
one position in the orbit back to the same position, is called one sidereal year. 
Its length is 365'“ 6“ 9™ 10“ of mean solar time or 365.25636 mean solar days. 
The sidereal year may also be defined as the length of time between two suc¬ 
cessive conjunctions of the sun with a star as seen from the earth, or two suc¬ 
cessive conjunctions of the earth with a star as seen from the sun. (The motions 
of the stars in one year are negligible.) 

The stability of the earth during its revolution is characteristic of rotating 
bodies, the inertia of their moving parts resisting a change of direction, as well 
as speed of rotation. However, the orientation of the axis will change if it is 
.subjected to a twisting force, or torque. The toy top is a familiar example. The 
weight of a top that is leaning away from the vertical exerts a torque tending 
to topple it. But when it is spinning, the top does not fall; instead, the combined 
inertial reaction of all the top’s whirling parts moves the axis at right angles 
to the force producing the torque. As a result, the axis moves in a cone around 
the vertical line passing through the pivot point of the top. This is a conical 
motion called precession. The period of precession depends on the mass and the 
rate of si)in. The top would precess at the same angle indefinitely if friction did 
not glow it down, 

riie earth is subjected to a torque, tending to change the direction of its spin 
axis. This is caused by the gravitational pull of the sun, the moon, and the 
planets on its equatorial bulge. Figure 6-8 illustrates the origin of the torque 
resulting from the moon’s gravitation; the bulge is greatly exaggerated and 
shown superposed on the spherical portion of the earth. 


\ 



FfG, d-8 Precessionfore# of the 
moon’s gfavifoHon on the obfote 
eorth. 


The moon tries to pull the earth’s equator into the plane of the moon’s orbit; 
the sun tries to pull the equator into the plane of the ecliptic. These two planes 
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are inclined to each other by about 5°. Also the OQoon^s orbit turns around the 
earth in a period of 18*6 years* The planets are too far away to have any 
appreciable effect. The result is that the earth's poles turn around the pole of 
the ecliptic^ a lino perpendicular to the ecliptic, in a period of 2o,900 years* 
The moon's effect causes an additional periodic irregularityj called nutation or 
nodding of the earth's poles. This appears as a wave of small amplitude on the 
prec^ssionai circle in a period of 18.6 years* The precessional circle is shown on 
the map in Fig. 3-3, but the nutational effect is too small to show* (See also 
Fig. 6-9.) 



FIG* 6-9 The path of the north celei- 
tiol pole among the stars due to prC’ 
cession. The pole of the ecliptic if ot 
the center of the circie. The rodiui of 
the circle is (about) 


Since the equatorial plane is tipped about 2314'' to the plane of the ecliptic, 
the celestial pole is also tipped 2314'' to the pole of the ecliptic, which is located 
at right ascension 18 hours and declination +6614''* The precessional circle is 
2314 ° in radius. There is a similar circle of the same size whose pole is at right 
ascension 6^ and declination ^6614** 

Precession has been known since the time of Hipparchus* When the Great 
Pyramid w^as built in Egypt, the celestial pole was near the star Thuban, 
a Draconis, a faint star in the Tail of the Dragon* At the time of Hipparchus, 
Thuban was about 11° from the celestial pole* At the present time, it is about 
25° away. It would be better to say that the pole is 25° from Thuban, since it 
is the pole that moves* 

Since the celestial pole is moving, the celestial equator must change also* 
The vemal equinox and the autumnal equinox slide westward along the ecliptic* 
This is called the precession of the equinoxes. The period is also 25,900 years, 
in which period of time the equinoxes move completely around the ecliptic at 
a rate of 50'^ per year* The equator changes position with respect to the stars, 
and the celestial coordinates of all stars change continuously* 
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Figure 6-10(a) shows the earth in the center of the imaginary celestial 
sphere. The ecliptic^ the celestial equator^ and the precessional path of the north 
celestial pole are shown on the sphere. The vernal and autumnal equinoxes are 
the two points where the ecliptic and the celestial equator intersect. Si and 
are two stars located near the equinoxes. 


Path of the Path of the 

north celestial pole north celestial poie 



FIG. 6-10 The effect of precession on right otcension ond declinotion near the vernol eguindx 
ond Ihe oulumital equinox. The westward movement of the equinoxes and of the north celestjol pole 
is shown in (b)« 


To illustrate the etfect of precession on these coordinates, Fig. 6-10(b) shows 
the situation after a period of years, when the north celestial pole has moved 
west because of precession. Stars S, and are still at the same points on the 
sphere, but because of precession the equinoxes have moved westward along the 
ecliptic. As a result, the right ascension has increased for each star. Because 
of the change in the orientation of the equator, the declination of Si has in¬ 
creased while that of has decreased. That is, declinations increase near the 
vernal equinox and decrease near the autumnal equinox. The coordinates of other 
stars change also, the amounts and directions depending on the location of 
the stars. 


6.9 THE SIDEREAL AND THE TROPICAL YEAR 

The sidereal year is the interv'al between successive passages of the sun through 
any point on the ecliptic. Its length is 366.25636 mean solar days. The tropical 
year is the length of time between successive passages of the sun through the 
vernal equinox. But because of precession, the vernal equinox moves westward 
and the tropical year is shorter than the sidereal year by the time it takes the 
sun to move along the ecliptic from the vernal equinox to the position of the 
equinox at the beginning of the following year, about 50". This takes about 20 
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minutes of time- Thus the length of the tropical year is only 365-24220 mean 
solar days. This is the year on which our calendar is based. 

To recapitulate: Precession is caused by the rotation of the oblate earth 
and the pull of the siiUj moon^ and planets on the equatorial bulge. 

The effects of precession are: the changing position of the poles and the 
resulting westward motion of the equinoxes; the changing right ascensions and 
declinations of ail stars; and the difference in the lengths of the sidereal and 
tropical years. 


6.10 PROOFS OF THE ROTATION OF THE EARTH 

We noted in Chapter 4 that the ancient astronomers assumed the earth 
to be stationary^, with seven planets and the stars rotating around it. In the 
Copernican theory the earth was assumed to be in rotation. Later it was found 
that under certain conditions bodies in motion with respect to the earth appear 
to be deflected from the motion predicted by Newton's laws. This deflection is a 
result of the earth's rotation. It is called the Cojnolis effect. We will now con¬ 
sider some of the motions where this effect is observed, and which constitute a 
proof of the earth's rotation. 

L Defection of projectiles. The Coriolis effect is apparent in the trajectories 
of projectiles that travel long distances in a northerly or southerly direction. 
The gnn and the projectile have eastward velocity because of the rotation of 
the earth. The projectile retains its eastward velocity as a consequence of its 
inertia while in flight. If it w^cre fired tov^ard the south from the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, it would move toward a part of the earth moving faster than the east¬ 
ward component of its velocity. It would therefore appear to deviate toward 
the right. Similarly, if fired northward it would move toward a more slowly 
moving part of the earth and would again appear to deviate toward the right. 
(See Fig. 6-11.) In the southern hemisphere the effect is reversed. 

2. The Foucault pendulum. A pendulum hung at a terrestrial pole would 



w 

FIG, 6-11 Because of the earth's spherkal shope, 
the speed with whkh the surFace is iroving oround 
the axis varies, depending on the latitude. The 
speed is greatest at the equator and decreases 
toward the poles, as indicated by the horizontol 
arrows. This causes on apparent defledron in the 
trafectory of projectites fired in o northerly or 
southerly dJrection. 
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continue to swing in the plane in which it was started swinging. The earth 
would appear to rotate under it. It would seem to an observer that the pendulum 
was moving, rather than the earth, because he is used to thinking of the earth 
as a reference. The pendulum would appear to turn toward the right at the 
north pole and to the left at the south pole. 

At the equator there would be no apiiarcnt deviation. At other latitudes, the 
rate would depend on the latitude. At the poles the period of rotation is 23’^ 56™, 
In the latitude of Minneapolis it is 34 hours and in San Diego, 44,3 hours. The 
Foucault pendulum was first demonstrated in Paris in 1851 by the French 
physicist Jean Foucault (1S19-1S68). It is now demonstrated in many plane- 
tariums and museums, 

3. Falling bodies. A weight dropped from a tower deviates toward the east, 
since at a higher level it has greater eastward speed than at lower levels and it 
retains the excess east%vard motion during its fall. 

4. The motions of artifidal satellites. Satellites launched from Cape Kennedy 
make successive passages to the west because of the eartlds rotation. These 
satellites are usually fired with an easterly component to take advantage of the 
eartheastward rotation. 

6J 1 PROOFS OF THE REVOLUTION OF THE EARTH 

Tycho Brahe would not accept the Copern lean theory of a moving earth. In¬ 
stead, he proposed tlie theory that the earth is stationary, that the sun moves 
around the earth, but that the planets move in orbits around the sun. He 
reasoned that if the earth were in motion, it should be possible to detect retro¬ 
grade motions of stars when they are in opposition to the sun. This would be 
true if the stars were as close as the planet Saturn, the most distant planet 
known in Tycho’s time. The length of Saturnretrograde loop is about 1.2'^, an 
angle that could be measured easily. If a star were 12 times farther away than 
Saturn, its loop would still be 1° long. Tycho could find no evidence of such 
motion, We know now that the stars are much more distant, the nearest star 
being some 27,000 times the distance of Saturn, 

At the present time it is possible to measure changes of position of the 
nearest stars with respect to the background stars, but a long-focus telescope 
is needed. Photographs taken at the proper times are measured under micro¬ 
scopes with special measuring machines, something Tycho did not have, The 
largest apparent shift of position is only about 1,5'", or only 0.13 mm for a 
telescope 60 feet long. Angles as small as 0.005^' have been measured. 

This apparent motion of the nearest stars is due to the motion of the earth. 
It can be used to determine the distances of 2000 or more stars. This is one 
proof that the earth is moving through space and is not stationary. The first 
stellar parallax^ as it is called, was measured in 1838, 

A second proof of the revolution of the earth w^as discovered in 1727, It is 
called the aberration of starlight To illustrate: Suppose it is raining, with the 
rain coming straight down. An umbrella held upright will keep off the rain. But 
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everybody is familiar with the fact that a moving person must tip his umbrella 
in the direction in which he is walking or running to keep the rain from his 
clothes. The greater the speed, the greater must be the angle of tip. 

Light travels at a speed of 186^000 miles per second; the eartlfs speed in 
its orbit is about 18.5 miles/sec, almost exactly 0.0001 the speed of light. Hence^ 
if an observer wishes to see a star in his telescope^ he must tip it a slight amount 
to compensate for the motion of the earth. The amount of tip k equal to 0.0001 
radian or 20.5"', as shown in Fig. 6-12. This is because as light comes down the 
telescope tube, the low’er part of the tube has moved during the time the light 
travels from the upper to the lower end. 


Light from star 



FIG. 6-12 Aberroilon of starlight. A 
telescope must be tipped 20.5*' in the 
direction of the moving eorth. 


These two methods are entirely different but give the same result. They 
confirm the assumption that the earth is in motion around the sun. 

6M THE CALENDAR 

Herodotus said that '^the Egyptians by their stud}" of astronomy discovered 
the solar year and were the first to divide it into twelve parts. . . . Their 
method of calculation is better than the Greeks, for the Greeks to make their 
seasons work out properly, intercalate^ a whole month every other year, while 
the Egyi>tians make the year consist of 12 months of 30 days each and every 
year intercalate five additional days, and so complete the regular circle of the 
seasons.^' 

The Egyptians divided their year into three seasons: Inundation, Winter, 
and Summer. So it was actually an agricultural year based on the rise of the 
Nile River and the resulting seasons of growth and nongrowtli. 

The Hebrew calendar k based on the phases of the moon. Their year has 

* The word intercalate means to insert (as a day or a month) into the calendar. 
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12 monthis of what sliould be 29^/4 days each, which come to 354 days m a 
year. This means that extra months have to be added every two or three years. 
The months begin when the new moon is first visible in the w^estern sky after 
sunset. The weeks consist of six days followed by a seventh, the Sabbath. The 
ancient calendar consisted of four seasons, probably borrowed from the Greeks, 
since the eastern Mediterranean region knows only two seasons: a hot, dry 
summer and a cold, wet winter. The lunar calendar is very irregular because of 
the incommensurability of the phases of the moon with the motions of the sun. 
Also, the new moon is seen in varying positions with respect to sunset and 
changes the inter\^ai of time at which the moon can be seen after it passes 
the sun. 

When Julius Caesar came to power in Rome, the Roman calendar of 12 
months had fallen into a sad state, with spring in December, Caesar with the help 
of Sosigenes, a Greek in Alexandria, reformed the calendar by making the 
year 3651/4 days in length. That is, ho w^ent back to the common year of 365 
days, with a leap year every four years, as in the Egyptian calendar. This 
calendar is called the Julian calendar. It \veiit into effect on January 1 , 45 b.c. 
Table 6-6 gives the origin of the names of the months. 

TABLE 6-6 Ortgin of Nomes of Months 

January; Janus, the two-faced god 

February: from Latin Fehruafitis^ feast of purificatioii; 

month of sacrifices 
March: Mars 

April: (unknown) 

May: Maius Jupiter, the great (god) 

June: a Roman clan 

July: Julius Caesar 

August: Augustus Caesar 

September, October, Kovember, December: 

7th to 10th months in the old Roman calendar 


Since the tropical year (365.2422 days) is a little shorter than the 365^ 
days of the Julian calendar, spring came progressively earlier by the calendar. 
Near the end of the 16th century, spring began on March 11. Pope Gregory 
XIII in 1582 signed a decree dropping 10 days, The day after October 4, 1582, 
became October 15. This brought spring back to March 21. The Gregorian 
calendar was not universally adopted. England adopted it in 1752. Russia 
adopted a similar calendar after the revolution in 1917. 

The Gregorian calendar is based on the tropical year. Each common year 
has 365 days with a leap year every fourth year, as in the Julian calendar. But 
leap years are omitted in the century years not divisible by 400. The years 
1800, 1900, 2100, and so on are not leap years; but 2000 will be. Thus the length 
of the average year of the Gregorian calendar is 365,2425 days, as follows: 

365 + J ^ = 365 + 0.2500 - 0.0100 + 0.0025 = 365.2435 days 
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Therefore the year is too long by 365*2425 — 365.2422 or 0.0003 day^ or three 
days in 10^000 years. 

The Russian calendar is the same as the Gregorian calendar until 2800^ 
which will be a leap year in the Gregorian but not in the Russian calendar* The 
error in the Russian calendar is one day in 44^000 years. 

The Gregorian calendar is not entirely satisfactory for several reasons. 
The months are not of equal length and the year begins on a different day in 
successive years. Christinas, for example, may come on any day of the week. 
Easter is a movable feast day and always falls on Sunday. The date of Easter 
is computed by a complicated formuhii approximately as follows: 

Easter falls on the first Sunday after the first full moon on or after March 
21. The earliest date is therefore March 22 and the latest is April 25. If the 
first full moon after March 21 falls on Sunday, Easter is the following Sunday* 

In the United States, Labor Pay is always on Monday and Thanksgiving is 
always on Thursday. Some other movable holidays have now been fixed on 
Monday. 

The Jewish Passover and other religious festivals are celebrated according 
to the lunisolar calendar and are therefore on different dates by the Gregorian 
calendar. For example, both Passover and Yom Kippur come at the time of the 
full moon. 

Astronomers use a perpetual calendar that has many advantages. There are 
no weeks or weekdays. Each day is numbered and any date is merely the num¬ 
ber of the day since Januaiy 1, 4713 b.c. This scheme includes all the dates of 
recorded history. It is therefore possible to calculate the number of days be¬ 
tween two events by a simple subtraction. This is very useful in periodic events, 
such as the study of eclipses and periodically i^arying stars. This calendar is 
called the Julian-day calendar. Each day begins at noon Greenwich Mean Time 
(GMT). Lists of numbers of days are published and are readily accessible to 
astronomers. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1. Is it possible for an observatory to measure the altitude of 
Polaris at 6 P.M. and 6 A.M. on tbe same night and get the 
same value? Explain. 

2. When would □ gnomon cast no shadow at noon in latitudes 

(a) (b) and (c) 231^^S? Answer; (a) March 

21 and September 23. 

3. If you had □ solar clock with a 24*hour dial, starting with 0^ 
ot midnight, during what month would there be a time when 
the solar clock would agree with the sidereal dock? 

4* During what month are the solar days longest? Explain, 

5, From Fig. 6-4, find the locality in the United States that has 
the greatest difference between standard time and local time. 

Estimate the difference. 
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6, Sirius is on the meridian of Washington 5’^ OB^ 16^ and on 
the meridian of Anchorage 9^^ 59'“ 36” after it crosses the 
meridian of Greenwich. CoJcufate the longitude of each. 
Answer; Washington 77^ 04'W, 

7, Why is the declination of Polaris changing? 

8, From Fig, 6-9, estimate when the north celestial pole will be 
nearest the bright star Deneb, About how many degrees apart 
will they be at that time? 

9* What would be the disadvantage of having a calendar based 
on the sidereal year rather than the tropical year? 

10. Explain why an object dropped from a high tower on the 
equator will strike the earth slightly east of the base of the 
tower. 

11. Is the aberration of starlight greater on Mercury or on Mars? 
Why? 

12. Show why the latest possible date of Easter is April 25. 

Group B 

13. What are the lengths of the longest and shortest shadows 
cast by a 10-foof pole at local noon (a) at latitude 30‘^N 
and Ibl at your latitude? Answer.- (a) 13.5 feet and 1.1 feet. 

14. During 1950 an observatory measured the altitude of Polaris 
on the meridian at 5;30 P.M. and 5:30 A.M. The measured 
altitudes were 19^^ 59.1'' and 21^ 54.9^ Compute the latitude 
of the observatory and the declination of Polaris. (Note; 
Correct for refraction.} 

15. How would time kept by a pendulum clock on Mercury compare 
with the time it would keep on the earth? Would a wristwotch 
that keeps time by an oscillating balance wheel driven by a 
spring be similarly affected? Assume gravity on Mercury to be 
0,4 g, 

16. If the earth rotated at the same rate but in the opposite direc- 
tion, {a] how many sidereal days would there be in a sidereal 
year, (b) what would be the length of a sidereal day in solar 
time? 

17. How do the right ascensions and declinations of stars change, 
owing to precession, near (a) the solstices (b) the celestial 
poles? 

18. At local apparent noon, what is the (a) Pacific Daylight Time 
In San Francisco (long, 122V2°W1 on July 15, (bj Eastern 
Standard Time in Boston (long. 7!*W) on November 20? 
Give the answer to the nearest minute. Answer: (o) 1:15 PDT. 

19. Compute the length of a regressionol loop of a star 27,000 
times the distance of Saturn from the sun. 

20. From Table 13-1, (a) what is the orbital velocity of Mors, 
assuming a circular orbit? (Mnh The earth's orbital velocity 
is 18,5 miles/sec.) (b) What is the aberrational constant for 
Mars? Answer; (a) 15 miles/sec, 

21. If calendars were devised for Jupiter, Mars, and Venus, how 
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marry days would there be in a yeor in each case? See Table 
13-1. Answer- Venus: about 1.9 days. 

22* Assuming the aberrational constant to be 20.5'"'', compute the 
distance from the earth to the sun* 







7 ihe nature oi iioM 


It is necessary to study the nature of light in order to understand the nature 
of celestial bodies. Except for the moon, some meteoroids, and some particles of 
the solar wind, the material of the sun, the stars and other bodies in space cannot 
be analyzed in the laboratory. But the light they give off can be collected and 
analyzed. Where it came from and what has happened to it on its long journey 
through space can be deduced from theory. 

We must know the fundamental laws of light in order to understand the 
principles of optica and the construction of telescopes because it is primarily 
through telescopes and their auxiliary instruments that we can gain knowledge 
of the universe. 

We must also understand how liglit behaves under all conditions in space, 
including the interiors of the sun and the stars. What light is, how it is produced, 
and how it is related to the atom and the particles of %vhich atoms are composed 
are fundamental to this understanding. 

It is desirable to state the fundamental laws of the behavior of radiation and 
of the production of the spectrum and how it permits us to determine the nature 
of radiating bodies. From these laws and the study of light and other radiation 
w'e can determine such things as the temperature and density of matter in space, 
and we can measure the velocities at which celestial bodies move in all parts 
of the universe. Finally, we can attempt to determine the extent of the universe 
itself. 


7J REFLECTION 

Light striking a polished surface is reflected; that is, it is turned back by the 
surface in approximately the direction from which it came. This property is used 
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to form the image of an object at the focus of a reflecting telescope by the use of 
mirrors. 

The law of reflection has two parts; (1) The angle of incidence {^) is equal 
to the angle of reflection (r). {2) The incident ray, the reflected ray, and the 
normal (perpendicular) to the surface at the point of reflection all lie in the same 
plane. That is, the law states: 

i = T (7-1) 

This law is illustrated in Fig. 7-L MM' is a reflecting surface, a plane mirror. 
RP is a ray of light, the incident ray, striking the mirror at some angle i, the 
angle of incidence. PR' is the reflected ray. NP is a line perpendicular to MM' 
at P, the point where the reflection takes place. 


FIG. 7-1 The law of reflection. 

The law of reflection was verified experimentally by Alhazen (965-1038), an 
Arabian scientist, almost 1000 years ago. This law makes it possible to calculate 
where any ray from an object, such as the electric light in the figure, will travel 
after it strikes the reflecting surface and therefore where to put the eye of the 
observer. A luminous object sends out many rays, and more than one ray should 
be traced. It can be seen that a ray of light emitted at R can enter the eye at 
R' without traveling in a straight line between two points. This is the principle 
of the plane mirror. 

It win be noted in the figure that if i is increased by the angle r will also 
be increased by the same angle. Thus 

i + a = T + (X (7-2) 

Since each ray is increased by the angle the angle between the incident and 





Afigle of reflectioo (r) 


Mirror 
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reflected rays will be increased by twice the angle (2ce), LikewisCj if the angle 
of the mirror is changed instead of the incident ray, the reflected ray will change 
by twice the angle. This law" is important in the construction of the optical 
instruments of astronomy^ such as the reflecting telescope. 

The la^v of reflection is independent of the intensity (brightness) and color 
of the light as well as the nature and shape of the reflecting surface. The reflected 
ray is never as intense as the incident ray^ since some of the light is lost at the 
reflecting surface, If the surface is a smoothj curved surface of the proper shape, 
a beam of parallel light can be brought to a single point, a focus. This is a 
principle that is used in designing a mirror for a reflecting telescope. Each 
point on a smooth, curved surface can be regarded as a small segment of a 
plane surface tangent to the curved surface at that point. The law of reflection 
can be applied separately at each point. If the surface is rough and uneven, the 
law still holds, but the light is scattered. This scattering is called diffmion. 

7,2 THE VELOCITY OF LIGHT 

There is obviously a difference between the speed of sound and the speed of 
light. The sound of thunder is heard several seconds after a flash of lightning is 
seen; the flash of a gun is seen before it is heard. The speed of sound can be 
timed easily by stationing two men a known distance apart vdth synchronized 
clocks that can be used to time the travel of a gunshot report. 

Galileo thought the same method could be used for the determination of the 
velocity of light. Pie stationed a group of men on a hillside outside the city of 
Florence in Italy. Another group took a lantern to another hill several miles away. 
The idea was to uncover one lantern and note the exact time. When the other 
group saw the light, they immediately uncovered their lantern. The first group 
then noted the exact time when the returning beam reached them, Hoivever, we 
know now that the time it takes for light to travel a few miles and back is 
much shorter than the reaction time of the noen in uncovering the lanterns. So 
the method failed. 

In 1675 Olaus Eoemer (1644-1710), a Danish astronomer, used a more 
satisfactory method and determined the velocity of light with considerable 
accuracy. He used observations based on the times of eclipses and occuitations 
of the four large satellites of Jupiter. 

The four moons could be seen easily with the telescopes of that day, Roemer 
compiled a table of their periods of revolution around the planet. He could 
predict the times each w-ould be eclipsed ag it moved into the planet^s shadow or 
occulted when it passed behind the planeFs limb, Roemer found that these phe¬ 
nomena occur sooner than expected during part of the year and later than 
expected during the other part. He correctly inferred that the advance or delay 
of the occurrence was due to the finite velocity of light. Interestingly enough^ 
Galileo had reached the conclusion that if light is not instantaneous, it must 
have a high velocity. 

Figure 7-2 explains the method. As the earth makes one complete revolution 
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around the sun, Jupiter advances in its orbit by about 30^. The distance be¬ 
tween the earth and Jupiter is least when the earth is on the near side of its 
orbit (at Et) and increases to a maximum as the earth moves to the far side of 
its orbit (at To reach the earth when it is at the maximum distancoj the 
light from the planet and its moons must travel tlie extra distance across the 
diameter of the earth^s orbit. So if light has a finite velocity, the times of the 
eclipses should appear later when viewed from the far side than when viewed 
from the near side. The delay would equal the time required for light to travel 
across the diameter of the orbit. 



Jupiter's 
h f mooh 


FIG. 7'2 Roemer's method of deter¬ 
mining the velocity of fight. 

Roemer's observations of the times of eclipses and occultations showed that 
there is a difference of about 16% minutes {1000 seconds) at two dates roughly 
six months apart. In 1675 the diameter of the earth's orbit was calculated to be 
192 million miles (309 inillion km)^ "which was about 6 million miles too large. 
Dividing this distance by the number of seconds^ the velocity of light came out 
to be about 192,000 miles (309,000 km) per second. Later results differed 
slightly. Also it was necessary to allow for the elliptical shape of the earth's 
orbit and the motion of Jupiter in six months. The modern result, based on the 
now accepted diameter of 186 million miles is only about 3 percent less than that 
computed by Rnemer, which was amazingly accurate for his time. 

Other methods have since been devised to measure the velocity of light 
wuth much greater accuracy. The currently accepted value of the velocity of 
light in a vacuum is 299,792.5 km (about 186,280 miles) per second with an 
uncertainty of 0.3 km (0.2 miles) per second. The speed is less in material 
media, such as glass or water. The velocity of light in a vacuum is one of the 
fundamental quantities in the universe and plays an important role in the 
theory of relativity. According to this theory^ no material object can move 
faster than the velocity of light. 
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7,3 WAVE NATURE OF LIGHT 

In the early ISOOs Thomas Young (1773-1829) j an English physicist^ and 
Augustin Fresnel (1788-1827), a French optician and mathematician, performed 
a series of experiments showing that light exhibits wave characteristics. These 
experiments dealt with mterjerence, a combined effect of light waves from 
different sources. They found that when a beam of light passes throtjgh two 
pinholes very close together, it wdll produce a pattern of light and shadow on a 
screen behind the pinholes. 

The behavior of light in this experiment is analogous to that of the water 
waves shown in Fig. 7-3. The waves, produced by two sticks vibrating in unison 
on the surface of the water, radiate from each source in ever-widening circular 
waves. Where the creste of the weaves from one source meet those radiated by 
the other, they combine to produce higher crests. Where the troughs meet they 
combine to produce deeper troughs. In between these regions of reinforcement 
are regions where the weaves cancel. Here, the crests from one source meet the 
troughs from the other. These regions of reinforcement and cancellation strike 
the edge of the w’ater tank in a definite pattern, as can be seen in the photograph. 



FIG. 7-3 Interference’ patterns on the surface of water are iimilar to those produced by the inter¬ 
ference of light wo^es, (D. C, Heoth orrd Company) 
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This pattern is geometricaJly similar to the pattern of light and dark areas 
produced on a screen by light passing through two pinholes* This is strong evi¬ 
dence that light travels in waves similar to winter waves. Other experiments 
have conliTmed the wave nature of light. 

The lengths of light waves are very small. They can be measured in the 
physics laboratory by experiments based on the theory of wave motion. The 
fundamental definitions in wave theory are as follows: 

1 . Wavelength is the distance between the crests or troughs of 
adjacent waves (see Fig. 7-4), 



FIG, 7‘4 OefinitiOft of a wove, 

2, Frequency is the number of waves passing a given point in 
a unit of time. For light, the frequency is in cycles per 
second. The unit of frequency is the hertz (Hz), 

3, The velocity of light in a vacuum is the velocity with which 
light travels in kilometers, or miles, per second, 

4, The three quantities^—^veloeity, frequency, and wavelength- 
are related by the following: 

Velocity equals frequency times wavelength; that is, 

V p\ (7-3) 

whore V = velocity, v = frequency, and X = wavelength. 

Another property of light resulting from its wave nature is the manner in 
which it spreads out when it passes an edge or through a small opening. The 
result is a very slight bending of the light. This phenomenon is called diffraction. 
The effect is a series of alternate bright and dark fringes, the shape of which 
depend on the shape of the edge causing the diffraction. 

The amount waves are diffracted when passing through an opening is pro¬ 
portional to the W'avelength and inversely proportional to the size of the opening. 
Since light waves are so short, the amount of diffraction is not noticeable unless 
the Oldening is very small, Sound waves, for example, are much longer and are 
greatly diffracted wdien passing by a corner or through a doorway. If light "were 
diffracted this much, it would be possible to see light around corners. The diffrac¬ 
tion of light can be observed by holding two straight edges, such as two pencils, 
very close together. Between the two will be seen a series of alternating bright 
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and dark bands. They are produced by the interference between the light waves 
diffracted by each edge. 

7,4 THE INTENSITY OF LIGHT 

The human eye responds very quickly to light and can detect a very small 
amount. The photographic plate has the advantage of building up images by 
long exposures, which the eye cannot do. However, the eye can see faint images 
the photographic plate would fail to see in the same length of time. But the eye 
is not a good judge of intensity—the amount of energy per second per unit 
area—of the light it receives. This ability to differentiate between the brightness 
of objects is due partly to the eye^s sensitivity. The retina is so constructed 
that its sensitivity increases as the brightness of the light entering the eye 
decreases. 

The eye adjusts to light intensity. When a person leaves a brightly illu¬ 
minated room and goes out into darkness, the pupil expands until the eye is able 
to see and distinguish faint objects. For example, only the brightest stars can be 
seen before the pupil adj lists to the proper ske. It may take half an hour for 
the eye to completely adjust to faint light. In addition to the change of size of 
the pupil, there are also chemical changes in the retina. Alany astronomers 
claim that the ability to see faint stars can be developed with practice. 

Since the determination of the brightness of celestial objects is very im¬ 
portant in astronomy, it is necessary to know how light intensity varies with 
distance. Referring again to the water analogy of the preceding section, it can 
be seen in Fig. 7-3 that the heights of the wave crests decrease as they radiate 
from each source in ever-expanding circles. This decrease in the height of each 
wave occurs because its energy is being spread over increasingly larger areas. 
Similarly, the energy of a light w^ave is spread over an increasingly larger 
sphere as it radiates out from the source. This can be visualized by thinking of 
a very small light source placed at the center of a sphere wdth a radius of 
1 meter. Each part of the entire surface of the sphere would be illuminated uni¬ 
formly. If the radius of the sphere were increased to 2 meters, the same amount 
of light energy would be spread over four (2^) times as much area, since the 
area of a sphere is proportional to the square of the radius. This is illustrated in 
Fig. 7-5. 

Each part of a wave travels radially out from the source in a straight line 
called a ray. Four rays are shown in the figure. The area over which the portion 
of the wave between the rays is spread is shown by squares at distances of 1, 2, 
and 3 units from the source. It can be seen that, since the rays spread apart 
both horizontally and vertically, the areas increase as the squares of the distance. 
This leads to the law of illumination^ wdneh states: The amount of light reach¬ 
ing an object from a luminous point source decreases as the square of the dis¬ 
tance from the light source. 

When light from a luminous source reaches a surface, some of it is reflected, 
some is absorbed by the surface. An airless body, such as the moon, scatters the 
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l 2 =i 2 ^ = 4 32^9 

FiG. 7-5 The inrerse square law of lighf. The amo^fil of energy per unit orea decreoses os fhe 
square of the distance from the source. 


light. Its refiGcting power or albedo is low because the light is scattered in 
various directions at random. The amount of reflected light is called the bright¬ 
ness of the object. Its albedo is the ratio of the brightness to the amount of 
illumination. That is, 


albedo — reflecting power = 


reflected light 
incident light 


brightness 

illumination 


The moon’s albedo is only 7 percent. A planet with a dense atmosphere, such as 
Venus, has a high albedo. Venus^ albedo is 77 percent. This can be understood 
by obser\dng the brilliance of a heavy cloud whose top is illuminated by sun¬ 
light. The planets have different albedos depending on the nature of their 
atmospheres. 


7.5 REFRACTION 

Light is bent whenever it passes from one transparent medium to another. 
This phenomenon, called refraction^ is a result of the difference in the velocity of 
light in the different materials. It is illustrated in Fig. 7-6, where a ray of light 
and its associated wave crests are shown passing from air through a piece of 
glass. Upon entering the glass, the velocity of the waves immediately decreases 
to two thirds of their velocity in air, and therefore the wavelength decreases. 
When the rays reenter the air, they immediately regain their former velocity 
and wavelength. Unless the rays enter the glass perpendicularly, the part of 
each wave that enters first lags behind the part still in the air, resulting in the 
bending shown. Likevdse, upon leaving, the same part of each wave is the first 
to reenter the air, gains on the part still in the glass, and thereby bends the ray 
the other way. It can be seen that the ray is bent toward the perpendicular 
to the surface when its speed decreases and away from the perpendicular when 
its speed increases. 

The ratio of the velocity of light in a vacuum to its velocity in a trans¬ 
parent medium is called the index of refraction of the medium. Table 7-1 gives 
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Wave crests 


Angle of Incidence 
Angle of incidence 

AIR 


Angle of refraction (rj I 


Angle of ref faction 


AIR 


FIG* 7-6 The refrodion of Mglif when 
posting from one medium Co another 
of different density. 


the index of refraction for various transparent substances for ordinary light at 
room temperatures, except for air^ where a temperature of 0°C is used. 

Although the index of refraction for air is very nearly equal to that for a 
vacuum (which is exactly one), there is a significant amount of refraction as 
light passes from the near vacuum of space into the air around the earth* A 
star directly overhead is in exactly the same position as it appears to be because 
its light rays are entering the atmosphere j^erpendicularly. But a star in any 
other position looks higher than it really is* The top of the sun appears to be on 
the horizon at sunrise or sunset, but it is actually below the horizon. This effect 
makes the days a little longer than they would be if the earth had no atmos¬ 
phere. At both sunrise and sunset the top of the sun is about 35^ of arc below 
the horizon when it appears to be touching the horizon. This is greater than the 
apparent diameter of the sun, which varies between 31" and 32", 

Refraction at sunrise and sunset increases the length of daylight by about 
4 minutes. Refraction must be taken into account by a navigator when the sun 
or another body is observed for the purpose of determining his position on the 
earth (see Fig. 7-7), 

The atmosphere around the earth is arranged in layers at different heights. 
It is being stirred constantly by heating and cooling, which produce the winds, 

TABLE 7-1 Index of Refraction 


Air, dry, OX.*.. 1.00029 

Alcohol, ethyl. 1*36 

Carbon disulfide..... * *.1.03 

Carbon tetrachloride... 1.46 

Diamond.,*.... 2.42 

Glass, crown......... 1. 52 

Glass, flint__ *....*... 1.61 

Quartz, fused.* .*. *.. 1.46 

Water...... 1.33 
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Apjp^ht 


Horizon for observer at O 


Atmosphere 


ftefracrted 

si^rEMght 


Aciuaf position 
of sun . ;: 


FIG. 7-7 The effect of the earth'i ol- 
mosphere on the direction of the iM'n's 
rays* 


The result is variable refraction^ making tlie stars appear to twinkle* Since 
different colors of light travel through the air with slightly different velocities, 
the stars seem to change color as they twinkle. This is particularly noticeable 
with bright stars near the horizon. Variable refraction causes the star images to 
dance around in the telescope and is veiy annoying in astronoinical observations. 
Astronomers speak of it as “bad seeing,” 


7M THE ELECTROMAGNETIC SPECTRUM 

When white light passes through a glass prism it emerges as a band of color 
ranging from violet to red, called a H'pectrum. Before Newton^s time it was 
believed that the colors w^ere produced by the interaction of glass and light* 
Newton found that ^vhen the spectrum is passed through a second prism, in¬ 
verted to the first, the emergent light is white (see Fig. 7-8). This sliow^ed that 
combining the spectral colors produces white light, and Newton correctly con¬ 
cluded that the colors are already present in ^vhite light and are separated when 
passing through the prism. 



FIG. 7-8 A prkm will disperse 

or reconibine o beom of light. Two 
prisms correctly ploced ir> the poth of 
a beam of sunlight wifi show that 
white light is e combination of mony 
colored lights. 


Later investigation showed that the colors are distinguished by wavelength. 
Red light has the longest wavelength and violet has the shortest. They are 
separated upon passing through glass because the index of refraction of glass 
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differs slightly according to waveleBgth, The indices shown in Table 7-1 are 
averages. This separation, produced by variation in the index of refraction in 
different colors, is called dispersion. It is troublesome in refracting telescopes, 
since it interferes with the production of images free from color. 

In the middle ISOOs James Clerk Maxwell {1831-1879}, a Scottish physicist, 
predicted the existence of electromagnetic waves—combinations of electric and 
magnetic energy that travel through space at the velocity of light—and concluded 
that light is one form of such waves. Radio waves were discovered two decades 
later, verifying MaxwelTs prediction. Additional electromagnetic waves have 
been detected since then. They are similar to light waves in every respect, except 
that they are of longer or shorter wavelength. The complete electromagnetic 
spectrum is shown in Fig. 7-9. 

Before the discovery of radio waves from cosmic sources in 1931, astronomers 
were limited to the relatively narrow, optical portion of the spectrum. Prac¬ 
tically all the other wavelengths are shielded from the earth by its atmosphere. 
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Today^ cosmic radiation of all parts of the electromagnetic spectrum is being 
intensively investigated with the aid of S[)acQ vehicles, 

7.7 THi LAWS OF SPECTRUM ANALYSIS 

In 1802 William Wollaston (1766-1828), an English chemist, found that when a 
beam of sunlight was passed through a narrow slit and then through a prism, 
the solar spectrum was crossed by seven dark lines. He thought that the five 
strongest lines marked the divisions between the colors in the continuous spec¬ 
trum. Joseph von Fraunhofer (1787-1826), a German optician, used improved 
optical equipment and began his study of the solar spectrum in 1814. He counted 
600 lines, measured the positions of 324, and assigned letters to the more promi¬ 
nent ones. The dark lines in the solar spectrum are now called Fraunhofer lines 
(see Fig. 7-10). 



FIG. 7-10 Th* lolar spettrum, showing the Fraunhofer lines. The comparison spectrum on eoch 
side of the lofor spectrum is that of iron. Since it matches many of the tirves in the spectrum of the 
sun, the sun^s otmosphero contains otoms of iron, (licfc Observatory phofogroph) 


It was some 45 years before the physical significance of these lines was 
established. In 1859 Gustav Kirchhoff (1824^1887), a German physicist, stated 
three laws relating the types of spectra to the sources producing them. They 
may be stated in modern language as follows: 

1. Inmndmmnt (glowing) solids, liquidnj or gases under high presstiTe pro¬ 
duce continuous spectra. 

In a continuom spectrum the colors blend from one into another without 
interruption. An electric light bulb when viewed through a spectroscope shows a 
continuous spectrum. Since all solids give continuous spectra when heated to 
incandescence, it is not possible in this way to identify the elements that pro¬ 
duce them. The reason for a continuous spectrum is that the electrons in the 
atoms are interfered %vith by neighboring electrons and are not free to move in 
their usual orbits, as is possible in gases at low pressure, (See Sections 7.8 and 
7,9.) 

2. iTicandescent gases at low pressure give discontinuous spectra consisting of 
bright lines. 

These bright lines are images of the slit of the spectroscope in various colors 
and are very narrow when a narrow slit is used. In gaseous form, each element 
has its own bright-line spectrum, and each line occupies a definite position in 
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the spectrum. For example, hydrogen shows series of lines from the infrared 
region into the ultraviolet. Wherever these lines are seen—in the sun, a star, or 
in space—the clement hydrogen can be identified. Salt in the gas flame of a 
Bunsen burner vaporizes and easily shows the two yellow lines of the element 
sodium. These lines are so close together that they cannot ordinarily be sepa¬ 
rated by a small spectroscope. 

3. 7/ the light from an incandescent solid, liquid, or gas under high yeessure 
-passes through a cooler gas at low pressure, the spectrum is continuous {from 
the hot source) and crossed by darker, narrow lines (from the cooler gas). 
Each dark line occupies the exact place of the bright-line spectrum that would 
have been produced if the cool gas were heated to incandescence. 

This is called an absorption spectrum, because the cool gas absorbs small 
amounts of energy from the hot source. 

Either the bright-line or the absorption spectrum may be used to identify 
the gas producing it. Since the sun show's an absorption spectrum, it is com¬ 
posed of a hot incandescent gas under high pressure surrounded by an atmos¬ 
phere composed of a cooler gas under low pressure. Over 60 different elements 
known on earth have been identified in the sun’s atmosphere. This identification 
would bo impossible without the use of the spectroscope and Kirchhoff’s laws 
(see Fig. 7-11). 
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FIG. 7-11 Kifchhoff's three lows of specfrgm dnol/«i£. Continuous,, bright line, and dorklrne (ab¬ 
sorption J spectro ore shown. H with Greek letters ore lines of aafmer series; Latin letters 
are Frotinhofer designations^ 


r:s ATOMS 

Although Kirchhoff’s laws established an empirical relationship between spectra 
and their sources, 50 years elapsed before the phy^sical basis of the second and 
third law's was found. Maxwell had shown that oscillating electric charges 
generate electromagnetic waves, and it was known that matter contains electric 
charges. The continuous spectrum mentioned in Kirchhoff’s first law was accounted 
for by assuming that these charges are oscillating at various frequencies in 
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incandescent solids, liquids, and gases under high pressure. But more had to be 
learned about the structure of matter before the physical basis of the line 
spectra was found. 

It was once believed that the universe is composed of four fundamental 
substances: air, water, hre, and earth. These substances were called eXemBnU. 
Later it was found, however, that water could be broken down into still more 
fundamental elements, now called hydrogen and oxygen* The earth was dis- 
covered to be composed of many other fundamental substances. The list of ete- 
ments grew until today we know that there are more than 100* 

Materials that are composed of two or more elements are called com^oufnd^; 
they can be decomposed into their basic elements by chemical means. 

The basic unit of an element is the atom. It is defined as the smallest particle 
of an element that has all the properties of the element. The word atom means 
indivisible; it was thought that atoms are indestructible until it was discovered 
in 1902 that atoms of the heavier elements spontaneously change into atoms of 
other elements* Further experiments led to the development of accelerators and 
reactors, by means of wliich it is possible to change all elements. 

Atoms arc much too small to be seen through a microscope; an average 
diameter is about 10"® inch. One gram of hydrogen contains (>,0238 X 10^® atoms. 
The masses of atoms are expressed in relation to each other by means of 
atomic weight units. Hydrogen is the least massive element, with atomic weight 
equal to 1,008. The atoms of the other elements are heavier than hydrogen, with 
atomic weights tliat are approximately an integral (whole) number of units* 
Carbon is about 12 times heavier than hydrogen, oxygen is about 16, iron is 
nearly 56 times, and so on. Carbon is taken as the standard for the system of 
atomic weight units. The atomic weight of an atom comes out closer to a whole 
number when carbon, instead of hydrogen, is used as the standard. The atomic 
weight of an atom is, therefore, its mass relative to that of carbon, arbitrarily 
taken to be exactly 12, 

In the early 1900s it was found that most of the mass of an atom is con¬ 
centrated in a very small volume at the center, called the nwlem. More recently, 
the nucleus has been bombarded with subatomic particles and broken up into 
still smaller particles. The list of subatomic particles continues to grow. Two of 
these particles are especially important: a positively charged particle called 
the protoii and a neutral particle called tlie neutron. Each has a mass of approxi¬ 
mately one atomic mass unit. 

Whirling around the nucleus are negatively charged particles called elec¬ 
trons. The magnitude of the charge of an electron is equal to that of a proton, 
but electrons arc much lighter, \\eighing only much as a proton. Thus, 

the mass of the electron is relatively insignificant, and the mass of the atom is 
approximately equal to the sum of the masses of the protons and neutrons in 
the nucleus* 

Ordinarily, atoms in the free state are neutral, having an equal number of 
electrons and protons. If an electron is removed or an extra one added, the elec- 
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FJG. 7-12 PictQriol models of 0 tieutrol and an ionized atom. In fhe 
helium Qfoiti al the left, the positive chorges of the two protons m the 
nucleus ore balanced by the negotive charges of the two orbiting elec¬ 
trons. At the nghr^ one of the electrons has been removedr and the re¬ 
sulting hellufn ion has a net positive charge. 


trical balance is upset and the resulting electrically charged atom is called an 
ion (see Fig. 7-12). 

Atoms join to form molecules by exchanging or sharing electrons. The chemical 
identity of an atom is determined by its protons. The simplest atom is hydrogen. 
It has only one proton and thus only one electron. Helium (see Fig. 7-13) follows 
with two protons, then lithium with three protonSj and so on in succession to the 
heaviest element. The number of protons in an atom, called its atoimc numbetf is 
unique for each element. The elements are listed in alphabetical order in Table 


7 - 2 . 



FIG. 7-13 A pictarial model of the helium otom atomic number 
2j otomic weight 4. The atom Is inert wiih two eleclrans in the 
first shell around the nucleus. Beginning with lithium, odditionol 
electrons ore located In other shells. 


However, the number of neutrons may vary; most elements have subvarieties 
of atoms with different numbers of neutrons and correspondingly different 
weights. Since they have the same number of protons for a given atomic number, 
they are chemically identical although their atomic weights are different. Such 
atoms are called isotopes. Hydrogen, for example, has an isotope of atomic 
weight 2 (one proton, one neutron) and one of atomic weight 3 (one proton, two 
neutrons). The former is called deuterium; the latter tritium. 
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TABLE 7-2 The Elements, Thetr Symbols, Atomic Numbers, 
and Approximate Relative Atomic Weights" 

atomic afoitiic 

nome of element symbol number weight 


Actinium___ *. 

Aluminum. ...... 

Americium.... 

Aniimofi]/ ...... 

Argon..... *. 

Arsenic ... 

Astatine.. 

Bafium . 

Berkelium. 

Beryllium.* *.,. 

Bismuth .. 

Boron... 

Bromine .... 

Cadmium.. 

Calcium .. 

Californium............ 

Carbon .. 

Cerium... 

Cesium. 

Chlorine .. 

Chromium.. . 

Cobalt...... .. 

Copper .. 

Curium. 

Dysprosium. 

Einsteinium. 

Erbium. 

Europium.. 

Fermium.. 

Fluorine .. 

Francium.. 

Gadolinium. 

Gallium..... 

Germanium,..... 

Gold .. 

Hafnium...... 

Helium.. . 

Ilolmium._____ 

Ilydrogeri ............... 

Indium.... 

Iodine ... 

Iridium... 

Iron ...... 

Krypton... 

Lanthanum......... 

Lead . 

Lithium... 

Lutetium. 

Magmsium ..... . 

Manganese ............. 

Mendelevium... 


Ac 

89 

227 

At 

IS 

27 

Am 

95 

243 

Sb 

51 

12 $ 

Ar 

18 

40 

As 

SS 

75 

At 

85 

211 

Ba 

56 

187 

Bk 

97 

245 

Be 

4 

9 

Bi 

8 $ 

mo 

B 

5 

11 

Br 

85 

80 

Cd 

48 

112 

Ca 

m 

40 

Cf 

98 

248 

C 

6 

12 

Ce 

58 

140 

Cs 

55 

133 

Cl 

17 

35.5 

Cr 

n 

52 

Co 

87 

59 

€u 

29 

68,5 

Cm 

96 

245 

Dy 

66 

162.5 

E 

99 

255 

Er 

68 

167 

Eu 

63 

152 

Fm 

100 

252 

F 

9 

19 

Fr 

87 

223 

Gd 

64 

157 

Ga 

31 

69.7 

Ge 

32 

72.6 

Au 

79 

197 

Hf 

72 

178.6 

He 

2 

4 

Ho 

67 

165 

H 

i 

1 

In 

49 

115 

I 

5 $ 

127 

Xr 

77 

192 

Fe 

m 

56 

Kr 

36 

84 

La 

57 

139 

Fh 

82 

207 

Li 

3 

7 

Lu 

71 

175 

Mg 

12 

24 

Mn 

25 

55 

Mv 

101 

256 
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TABLE 7-2 (Continued) 


name of element 


symbol 

atomic 

number 

otomic 

weight 

Mercury ,... *. 


lig 

80 

200M 

Molybdenum..... 


Mo 

42 

96 

Neodymium. 


Nd 

60 

144 

Neon... _ 


Ne 

10 

20 

Neptunium___ 


Np 

93 

237 

Nickel .......... 

. « i . ^ . 

Ni 

2S 

58.7 

Niobium... 


Nb 

41 

93 

Nitrogen . 


N 

7 

U 

Nobelium....... 


No 

102 

254 

Osmium.... 


Os 

76 

190 

Oxygen... . 


0 

8 

18 

PaOadium. 


Pd 

46 

106.7 

Phosphorus . 

4 ♦ . . . . . 

F 

15 

31 

Platinum _ .... 


Pi 

78 

195 

Plutonium....... 


Pu 

94 

242 

Polonium_ .... 


Po 

84 

210 

Potassium . 


K 

19 

89 

Praseodymium... 


Pr 

59 

141 

Promethium..... 


Pm 

61 

145 

Protactinium. ., , 


Pa 

91 

231 

Radium......... 


Ra 

88 

226 

Radon... 


Rn 

86 

222 

Rhenium...._ 


Re 

75 

186 

Rhodium.. 


Rh 

45 

103 

Rubidium....... 


Rb 

37 

85.5 

Ruthenium..,. ,. 


Ru 

44 

101 

Samarium....... 


Sm 

62 

150 

Scandium, ...... 


Sc 

21 

45 

Selenium,.. 


Se 

34 

79 

Silicon ___ 


Si 

U 

m 

Silver .. 


^9 

47 

108 

Sodium ......... 


Na 

11 

23 

Strontium . 


Sr 

38 

87.6 

Sulfur .. 


B 

16 

82 

Tantalum. 


Ta 

73 

181 

Technetium ..... 


Tc 

43 

99 

Tellurium. 


Te 

52 

127,6 

Terbium.. 


Tb 

65 

169 

Thallium.. 


T1 

81 

204 

Thorium. 


Th 

90 

232 

Thulium.. 


Tin 

69 

169 

Tin . 


Sn 

50 

118.7 

Titanium _ .... 


Ti 

m 

48 

Tunysten . 


W 

74 

184 

Uranium. 


U 

92 

238 

Vanadium.. 


V 

23 

51 

Xenon... 

■ 7 r r ■ ■ ■ 

Xe 

54 

131 

Ytterbium. 


Yb 

70 

173 

Yttrium. 


Y 

39 

89 

Zinc . 


Zn 

SO 

65 

Zirconium. 


Zr 

40 

91 


“ The more important elements are printed in italic type. 
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7.9 ATOMS AND LIGHT 

The search for the physical basis of line spectra provided the clues that led to 
modern atomic theory. Line spectra were puzzling because of the specific pat¬ 
tern of lines for each element. In 1913 Niels Bohr (1885-1962), a Danish 
physicist, proposed a model for the hydrogen atom that explained the hydrogen 
spectrum and opened a new era in physics. 

He proposed that in the hydrogen atom the electron circles the proton, 
much as a satellite circles the earth. The force resulting from the electron's 
circular path is balanced by the electrical attraction between the negative 
electron and the positive proton, which is analogous to the gravitational attrac¬ 
tion between the earth and a satellite. 

Bohr made three assumptions to account for the discrete lines in the hydrogen 
spectrum. One was that light consists of particles, later called 'photom, whose 
energy is proportional to the frequency of the light. That is, X-ray photons 
have more energ>^ than radio-wave jihotons. Photons have all the properties of 
material particles except that they have no rest mass; they exist only w^hile 
traveling at the velocity of light. Scientists now accept the dual nature of elec¬ 
tromagnetic waves. Under certain conditions they exhibit the properties of 
particles and under other conditions they exhibit the properties of “waves. 

The second assumption made by Bohr was that the electron cannot orbit 
at all distances from the nucleus. Only orbits at certain definite distances, as 
specified by quantuvi numbers, are stable. This is in sharp contrast with the 
orbits of earth satellites, w^hich may be at any distance—provided, of course, 
that they are out of the atmosphere and not significantly affected by the moon* 
It is as if a satellite could orbit at specific altitudes only-—say, 5000, 10,000, 
and 20,000 miles—and no others. Each orbit is characterized by a specific com¬ 
bination of potential and kinetic energy, analogous to that of an earth satellite 
as discussed in Chapter 6. In the case of the electron, the energy difference 
between two orbits is equal to the w'ork required to move the electron from the 
inner to the outer orbit against the electrical attractive force of the nucleus. 
Because of the specific energy associated with each orbit, it is customary to 
refer to them as energy levels. 

Bohr^s third assumption was that the electron can change from one energy 
level to another in a quantum jump by absorbing or emitting an amount of 
energy exactly equal to the difference between the two levels. Energy is emitted 
in the form of a photon. Since its frequency is directly proportional to its 
energy, the photonfrequency, and thus its wavelength, is precisely determined 
by the difference between the two energy levels. Energy can be absorbed in 
several w^ays: (1) from the impact of another electron, as when a spark passes 
through hydrogen gas; (2) from the collision of hydrogen atoms, as when the 
gas is at high temperature; and (3) from a photon of exactly the right energy 
to boost it to one of the higher levels, the reverse of photon emission. When an 
electron is elevated to a higher level, it almost immediately returns to the 
lowest level, emitting a photon. 
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Not only did the Bohr model account for the two spectral series of hydrogen 
that had been observed; it also predicted a new series in the infrared and one 
in the ultraviolet. These were soon found. The various series occur because tbe 
electron does not always return from a higher level to the lowest in one jump* 
It may make the transition in two or more jumps, stopping at intermediate 
levels on the way. In this case, a photon with the corresponding energy is 
emitted at each jump. The origin of the first four spectral series of hydrogen 
is illustrated by the energj-level diagram of Fig. 7-14, A fifth series, called the 
Pfund series, has also been found. 
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FIG. 7-14 Energy-level diagrom for 
hydrogen showing the origin of the 
various spectral series. Horizontal lines 
represent the energies of the Bohr or¬ 
bits. As Jhe energies of the levels in¬ 
crease, the differences between them 
decrease. represents the energy of 
escope from the nycleus, which ionizes 
the atom. Vertical arrows represent 
electron lumps. Each series corresponds 
to jumps terminating on a porticular 
leveL and ii nomed after its discoverer. 
For example, the lyman series com¬ 
prises those jumps terminating on level 
£i. Since these have the greatest energy 
differences, this series has the shortest 
wavelengths* 


The first series to be discovered, the Balmer series, is in the visible and ultra¬ 
violet part of the spectrum. A second series, the Lyman series, is in the ultra¬ 
violet; a third series, in the infrared, is the Paschen scries. The fourth series, the 
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Brackett series, is produced by transitions from the outer energy levels to the 
fourth le%rel, and has lines in the infrared. The figure shows the transition levels 
of all these four series. All lines in the hydrogen spectrum occur in both emis¬ 
sion and absorption. 

The Bohr model was extended to include all elements. Since each element 
has a different nuclear charge, the differences between energy levels vary from 
element to element, and each has a unique set of spectral lines. 

When atoms are packed closely together, as they are in solids, liquids, or 
highly compressed gases, the energy levels are greatly modified, resulting in a 
continuous ranges of transitions. Hence these substances are characterized by 
continuous spectra rather than discrete line spectra. The Bohr model has been 
extensively modified in light of later knowledge. 


7JO THE DOPPLER EFFECT 

Another very useful law of the behavior of light is the Doppler effectf first 
stated by Christian Doppler (1803-1853), an Austrian physicist, in 1842. 
Doppler showed that when the source of sound or light is moving to%vard an 
observer, more waves will reach him per second than if the source were sta¬ 
tionary. This will have the effect of raising the frequency of the sound or light 
waves. Likewise, the frequency will be lowered for a receding source. It does not 
matter whether the source or the observer is moving, or both. 

In the spectrograph, a light source moving toward the slit causes the entire 
spectrum to shift slightly toward the shorter, blue side. The advantage of 
having a comparison spectrum alongside that of the spectrum of the source is 
that the slight shift of the spectrum can be measured easily and accurately 
compared with the position of lines in the spectrum of a stationary source (see 
Fig. 7-15), 



FIG. 7-15 Spectra of two star^^, showing Doppler shift toward the red m ooch. Upper: Aldebai'on 
(Alpha Tourn I* receding at 45 miles/socond. Lower: Arcturus (Alpha Bootis} is receding at 12 
miles/second. The slanting lines connect the stellar lines with the comparison lirtes^ which ore 
placed on each side of the stellar spectra, f Photo graphs from fhe ffafe ObsenroforiesJ 


If the source is moving away from the slit, the lines are shifted toward the 
longer, red end of the spectrum. The amount of the shift in each ease is pro¬ 
portional to the velocity of approach or recession, and the effect is the same for 
both bright-line and absorption spectra. 
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The Doppler effect may be stated as follows: 

_ amount of shift __ relative velocity of source and observ er 

wavelength of spectral line velocity of light 

or, expressed as a mathematical equation, 


X c 


(7-4) 


This is an adequate approximation for moderate velocities. For velocities ap¬ 
proaching that of light, it becomes 


1 + (F/c) _ X + jXX 
l-(F/c) X 


1 + ^ 


(7-5) 


where, in both equations, V = relative velocity, c = velocity of light, X = wave¬ 
length of line, AA = amount of shift; and z = AA/A. 

The Doppler effect is used for the study of many kinds of motion in the 
universe. The approach, recession, and rotation of all visible objects in space 
lend themselves to measurement by this important proportion, as will be shown 
in later chapters. 

For example, the Doppler effect is a third method used to demonstrate the 
revolution of the earth around the sun. The velocity of the earth can be cal¬ 
culated by using the constant of aberration (Section 6-11) and is found to be 
18.5 miles/sec. Suppose a spectrum is taken of a star on the ecliptic 90“ east of 
the sun. The Doppler-effeet velocity should equal that of the star, which may be 
unknown, plus the velocity of the earth. Six months later the earth would be 
moving away from the star and the relative velocity would be the velocity of 
the star minus the velocity of the earth. Half the difference is equal to the 
velocity of the earth in its orbit. By making many measures of many stars, we 
arrive at a fairly accurate velocity of the earth, 18.5 miies/sec. We may use it 
to determine the distance to the sun, as can be done by using the aberration 
constant. Again, this method is not sufficiently accurate, but it serves as a 
demonstration of the earth motion around the sun. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1* (a) Draw a diagram showing that when the rays of light 
from a light bulb ore reflected by a flat mirror, the reflected 
rays diverge, (b) Draw a mirror that would cause the light 
rays to converge upon reflection, 

2, (a) Assuming that the hills used by Galileo and his assistants 
In their attempt to measure the velocity of light were 10 miles 
apart, how long did It take the light to travel this distance? 
(b) How could they have determined that their reaction times 
were an unsurmountable source of error? 

3, Different colors of light travel at different speeds In the same 
medium. How could Roemer*s method for measuring the 
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velocity of light be used to determine whether or not light 
of different colors also travel at different speeds in space? 

A. What properties of the eye could cause an error in compering 
the relative brightness of stars seen at different times? 

5* How much are the centers of the sun ond moon displaced 
by refraction (a) when rising and (b) when 5^ above the 
horizon? 

6. Does refraction cause a stor to rise faster or slower than it 
would if the earth hod no atmosphere? 

7. Show from the data in Table 6*2 that the sun and moon 
should appear flattened when rising, 

8* Calculate the velocity of light in flint gloss from Its index 
of refraction. 

9, For a given type of gloss, the index of refroction Is slightly 
greater for red light thon for violet light. Draw a diagram 
showing white light entering a prism and the violet and red 
rays leaving* 

10. Why does removing an electron from an atom make it posi¬ 
tively charged? 

It* Ordinary photographic film ts least sensitive to red light, 
hence the use of red safe lights in dorkrooms. Explain, using 
the photon theory of light* 

12, The spectral lines of hydrogen emitted by a recently dis* 
covered quasl-stellar source are observed to be 16 percent 
longer than the same lines emitted by hydrogen in a labora¬ 
tory, What is the relative velocity of the quosi-stellar source 
with respect to the earth? Answer; Away, about 30,000 
miles/sec* 

Group B 

13* What length mirror does a 6-foot person need to see his full 
length? Moke a diagram showing the person standing in 
front of the mirror and draw the rays emanating from his 
feet and the top of his head that ore reflected by the mirror 
to his eye, 

14. Compute the distance from the earth to the sun, using Roemer's 
light time of 1000 seconds* 

15. What is the frequency of light of wavelength (a) 6X10"® 
cm, and (bj 4 X 10"® cm. Answer? (a) 5 X 10^^ woves/sec. 

16. Jupiter is approximately 5 times and Saturn 10 times farther 
from the sun than the earth is, How much more solar energy 
does the eorth receive per square foot of surface area than 
(a) Jupiter and (b) Saturn? Answer: (a) 25 times* 

17. Compare the brightness of the sun as seen from (a) Venus, 
(bl Mars, (c) Pluto, and (d) the nearest star, in terms of its 
brightness as seen from the earth. Answer: (c) approximately 
1/1600* 

1 8, Compute the angle af refraction of a beam of light entering 
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water from atr, if the angfe of incidence 1% (a) 30*^, (b) 45*^. 
(c) Compute the angles for o diamond, 

19. Naturaf chlorine gas is a mixture of two Isotopes^ one of 
atomic mass 35, the other of atomic mass 37. What must be 
the ratio of the omounts present to give the natural mixture 
an average atomic mass of 35,5? 

20, The diameter of an atomic nucieus is about 10"^^ inch, (a) 
What fraction is this of the atom's diameter? (b) What 
fraction of an atom's volume is empty space (neglecting the 
space occupied by the electrons)? 







8 ODflcs and the telescope 


8.1 INVENTION OF THE TELESCOPE 

It is not known who discovered the magnifying power of a lens. This property 
must have been known before the time of the Arabian scientists, because we 
know that Alhaaen used smalls glass hemispheres as early as about a.d. 1000. 
Shortly after that time, lenses were used to correct defective vision. 

The manufacture of spectacles became an important industry, especially in 
Holland, where it appears that a Dutch spectacle maker, Hans Lippershey 
(1560^1619), discovered the principle of the telescope in the early part of the 
17th century. Lippershey was famous for his telescopes in 1608, when the dis- 
cover>’ came to the attention of Galileo in Italy. The government of Holland 
awarded Lippei'shey 900 florins (probably about $360) for his invention, which 
had been used for military purposes. Galileo immediately constructed a tele¬ 
scope that magnifled only three diameters, but he soon built an improved model 
Muth a magnification of 33 diameters. Turning the telescope tmvard the sky for 
the first time, Galileo in 1609 and 1610 made the astronomical discoveries for 
which he is famous. Two of his telescopes are exhibited in the museum of 
Florence, Italy. 

8.2 THE REFRACTING TELESCOPE 

There are four major types of telescope: the refractor, the reflector, the Schmidt 
camera, and the radio telescope. They all operate on the principle of refraction or 
reflection, and each is designed for a particular use. 

The refracting telescope uses lenses that bring the light from a distant object 
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into a focus by refraction. The principal lens, the objective^ collects the parallel 
rays of light from an object and brings them to a focus, a point wliere they 
may be examined by the eye of the observer with a second lens or combination 
of lenses, the eyepiece. Or they may he recorded on a light-sensitive film placed 
in the focal plane of the objective* In the latter case, no eyepiece is used. 

The distance from the center of the objective to the focus is the focal length, 
F. The diameter of the objective, is the aperture. In the visual refractor, the 
usual focal length selected is about 15 times the aperture. The focal ratio, F/A, 
is therefore about 15. The figure %'aries for different telescopes and is sometimes 
as great as 20* 

The function of the eyepiece is to magiiify the image formed by the objective. 
There are two principal types of eyepiece (see Fig. 8-1), The positive eyepiece 
consists of two plano-convex lenses (that is, flat on one side and curved outward 
on the other) of the same focal length, placed with the curv^ed sides facing each 
other. The first lens is called the field lens; the other is the eye lens* The image 
is formed at the focus of the telescope objective just in front of the field lens. 
This eyepiece can be used as a hand magnifier* 




F 


eyepiece. F b the foctrs of the tele¬ 
scope objective, A Is the fiefd lens; i 
IS the eye lens. 


In a negative eyepiece the field lens is larger and has a focal length about 
3 times that of the eye lens. They are placed aa shown in Fig. 8-2. The image 
falls between them. The metal tube holding the two components may be pro¬ 
vided with a cross of fine lines on which the image falls. Since the purpose 
of this cross is to locate the center of the field of view% it is placed on the axis 
of the telescope and is illuminated with a faint light whose intensity can be 
chanpd according to the brightness of the image. The focal length of the 
eyepiece, f, is the distance from the image to the center of the field lens, A 
negative eyepiece cannot be used as a hand magnifier. 



FIG* 8‘2 The negative, or Huygenroin, 
eyepiece, F is the focus af the tele¬ 
scope objective, A is the field lensj C is 
the eye lens. 
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The magnifying power of a telescope is the number of times the telescope 
enlarges the object compared to its size as seen by the eye alone and depends 
partly on the focal length of the objective and partly on the focal length of the 
eyepiece used, It can be calculated as the ratio of the two focal lengths; thus 

M.P. = j (8-1) 

This can be shown as follows (see Fig. 8-3). Tracing the light rays from 
the two ends, MM', of an object in the sky, the angle subtended by the object 
MM' is equal to that subtended by the image, mm', as seen from the center of 
the objective, Call this angle «, The angle /J of the image as seen from the eye¬ 
piece is larger than a because the eyepiece is closer to the image. That is, the 
focal length of the objective is always longer than the focal length of the eye¬ 
piece. The ratio of the two angles is the magnifying power of the telescope. Notice 
also that the image is inverted by the objective. 



FIG. 8-3 
scope. 


Mogotfyjng power of o teJe- 


Objectives are expensive because of their large size. Eyepieces are small 
and relatively inexpensive. It is therefore the custom of observatories to keep 
on hand a number of eyepieces of different focal lengths to be used with a given 
obiective, depending on the magnification desired, the object to be observed, and 
the steadiness of the air. The function of a telescope is to collect the light, 
bring it to a focus, and enlarge the image. 

Images of the planets and other objects are large enough in angular diameter 
to be enlarged by the telescope. However, stars are so far away that, even 
in the absence of distortion, their images appear to be points in even the largest 
telescopes. Because of scattering of light by the air and diffraction in the tele¬ 
scope, images of bright stars may appear to be of appreciable size, especially 
on nights when the air is unsteady. The telescope under the best conditions will * 
not magnify a stellar image, but it will increase the apparent distance between 
stars. That is, the telescope magnifies the apparent size of a field of stars. The 
use of a photographic plate enables a permanent record to be made. This photo¬ 
graph can be enlarged or contact prints can be made. Also, the original can be 
stored for future study. 


8.3 THE TELESCOPE OBJECTIVE 

There are three principal defects in the refracting telescope. First, since light is 
brought to a focus by refraction, the light of different colors is refracted by 
different amounts. Therefore the component colors of white light are brought 
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to different focal points. This efectj called chTomatic ahefrationy can be very 
annoying. However, it can be corrected by the use of an achromatic objective. 
The reflecting telescope, in which light is reflected only, is not troubled by 
chromatic abeiration. 

The achromatic objective m composed of two lenses. It would be better to 
have more than two, but this adds to the coat and, because of absorption, more 
pieces of glass reduce the available light. So usually only two lenses arc used. 
In expensive cameras three or four units are used in the lens (see Fig, 8-4). 



FIG. 8-4 An achfOmaMc objective, 
showing the paths of viofet red 

light through o single double-convex 
lens and offer correction by o plono^ 
concave tens. 


Doublfi-corivex lens 
(crown gla^) 


The first lens of an achromatic objective is a double-convex lens and the 
second lens is a plano-concave lens. The first lens converges the light toward a 
focus. In doing so it bends the violet light more than the red and intermediate 
colors, thus dispersing the beam into component colors. The second lens bends 
the light in the opposite direction, tending to diverge the beam. Since this 
second lens also bends the violet light more than the other colors, the effect is to 
combine them, thus removing at least some of the chromatic aberration. The 
amount of convergence or divergence caused by each lens depends on its shape 
and on its index of refraction, a property of the type of glass. By the use of two 
lenses of different types of glass, it is possible to design the objective so that the 
convergence exceeds the divergence, bringing the light to a focus, while the 
dispersion into colors by the converging lens is canceled by the diverging lens. 

The converging lens is usually made of crown glass, a type commonly used 
for windowpanes. The diverging lens is usually made of flint glass. Because the 
degree of dispersion varies according to color, it is not possible to match the 
lenses for light of all colors. The refractors of the 19th century and early 20th 
century were so designed that the yellow and green light were brought to the 
same focus. These telescopes were designed to be used visually. The red and 
blue light, to which the human eye is not quite so sensitive, do not come to 
the same focus as the yellow and green. This produces a yellow-green image, 
surrounded by a purple fringe that is not troublesome for any objects except 
the brightest ones. The images of the sun and moon have very noticeable fringes. 

In modern telescopes the two components of the objective are separated, but 
in small lenses, such as those used in cameras, they are cemented together. In 
the time of Hevelius (1611-1657) attempts were made to correct for chromatic 
aberration by making very long telescopes. The long-focus objectives produced 
less bending of the light and thus less dispersion. These telescopes must have 
been very difficult to handle (Fig. 8-5). 
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FJG+ 8-5 Conleimporary sketch of the lon9“fO'Cui. tefescope used by the aitfonofnef* Hevelfui in the 
1 7lh cenlury, (The flettmcrn ArchiVe, Inc.J 

For photography with a vistial telescope^ it is necessary" to use a filter that 
transmits only the rays that arc in focus and cuts out all that are not in focus. 

Photographic telescopes are built today with smaller focal ratios^ thereby 
permitting shorter exposure times for a given aperture* If the focal ratio is less 
than eight (//8), the instrument is called an mtrograpk. 

A second defect of a telescope is spherical aberration. As the name suggests^ 
this defect is most troublesome if the surfaces of the objective are sections of 
spheres. Aberration means a wandering away^ or deviation from a standard. In 
a lens with spherical aberration, the light rays through the edge of the objective 
do not come to the same focus as those that pass through the center. This 
aberration can he corrected by making the surfaces not quite spherical* We shall 
see later how spherical aberration is corrected in the Schmidt camera* Since an 
achromatic lens has four surfaces of curvature, two for each component, aber¬ 
ration is difficult to correct. The surfaces must be computed for each size of 
objective separately. Such corrections are time*consuming and of course add to 
the cost* 
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A third defect is coma. This is an aberration produced when the rays strike 
the lens from an angle distorting the images. Technically, this means that 
objects at an angle with the telescope axis are not in focus, but have images 
that look like the short tails of comets, hence the name. This aberration limits 
the field of sharp images and is impossible to correct in large telescopes. Coma 
may be observed in some of the photographs in later chapters in this book. 


8.4 LIGHT-GATHERING POWER AND RESOLVING POWER 

The light-gathering power of a telescope is a measure of the amount of light the 
telescope collects. This measure must be compared to some standard, but is 
more easily used as a comparison between telescopes of different size. Light¬ 
gathering power depends on the area of the objective that collects the light. 
The area of a circle is proportional to the square of the diameter of the circle. 
Hence, the light-gathering power of a telescope is proportional to the square of 
the aperture of the objective. Expressed as a formula, 


relative light-gathering power = 


area of lens 1 _ Oi® 
area of lens 2 ~ 


(8-2) 


As an example, the light-gathering power of a telescope with objective 10 inches 
in diameter is 10% or 100 times that of a 1-inch telescope {1* = 1). 

This equation also permits the calculation of the brightness of a star as 
seen with the unaided eye compared with its apparent brightness through a 
telescope. In this computation the size of the pupil of the eye can only be 
estimated, since it varies with the amount of light entering, A good approxi¬ 
mation in the dark is about Vi inch. For example, the ratio of brightness of a 
star seen through a telescope of aperture 10 inches compared with its brightness 
seen by a Vi-inch pupil is 100 divided by Vie, or 1600. 

Resolving power is the ability of a telescope to form distinguishable images 
of objects that are separated by very small angles. To the unaided eye, most 
star!" look like single objects. Through a telescope, however, many of these 
apparently single stars are seen to be two or more stars very close together. 
The ability of a telescope to “split” such multiple stars is caOed the resolving 
power of the telescope. Resolving power is expressed as the angle between two 
stars j ust barely separated in the telescope under the most favorable atmospheric 
conditions. The following formula is used: 


resolving power ^ ^ 

where a is the diameter of the objective in inches and 4.56" (seconds of arc) is 
the angle between two barely separable images seen in a 1-inch telescope. The 
number can be computed and inimlves the wavelength of the light received. We 
may consider this formula to have been obtained by observation alone, and not 
by theory. Such a formula is said to be empirical. 

Although the eye is an optical instrument, its resolving power cannot be 
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determined by the forimila, because the retina of the eye is made up of rods and 
coneSj which are the light-sensitive elements. Because of the distances between 
the elements, the eye is limited in its ability to resolve objects close together. 
The resolving power of the average human eye is between 40'' and 75". 

As an illustration of the use of this formula, the largest refracting telescope, 
the 40-inch telescope at the Yerkos Observatory, can resolve two stars only 
O.H" apart. In other %vords tw'o moiintains on the moon 0.11" apart can just 
barely be seen separately. Tw^o features on the moon less than 240 yards (220 
meters) apart cannot be seen separately %vith the 40-inch telescope (Fig. 8-6). 
With the 20U-inch telescope, the minimum separation is about half the length of a 
football field, 50 yards (46 meters) . 



FIG. 8-6 The 40-inch telescope of the Yerkei Observatory. fYerfcef Observatory 
photograph) 
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Assuming, as before, that the diameter of the pupil of the eye is i^^h, the 
eye alone should be able to see distinctly two stars 18'" apart This is the theo¬ 
retical resolving power of the eye as calculated from formula 8-3. However, the 
double-double star, e Lyrae, mentioned in Section 3.4 is composed of two pairs 
of stars 207'" apart. They can be separated with difficulty, if at all, by the unaided 
eye. 

8.5 THE REFLECTING TELESCOPE 

We have seen that a parallel beam of light may be brought to a focus by re¬ 
fraction through a double-convex lens. A parallel beam may also be brought 
to a focus by reflection, a principle used in reflecting telescopes. Instead of pass¬ 
ing light through a refracting medium, the reflecting telescope brings the beam 
to a focus by the use of a concave mirror. In this case, the telescope is built so 
the light passes down the telescope tube, strikes a mirror, which changes its 
direction by reflection, and forms an image at the focus located in the upper 
end of the tube (Fig. 8-7). 


Rays from 
top of 


FIG^ 8-7 FormaMon of fmoge by a 
cancove mirror. 

If the surface of the mirror is a section of a concave sphere, not all the rays 
will come to the same focus. This is spherical aberration, as in the spherical 
lens. If the surface is a section of a paraboloid, all the rays in a parallel beam 
will meet in a common focus. Thus spherical aberration is eliminated. The 
mathematical principle is as follows: 

If a right circular cone is cut by a plane parallel to one side of the cone, the 
intersection is a parabola. Another definition of the parabola is that it is a plane 
figure so drawn that any point on the parabola is equally distant from a point 
inside, the focus, and a straight line, the directrix. In Pig. 8-8, CD is the directrix 
and 0 is the focus. For any point R on the parabola, OR = SS. If a parabola 
is rotated about its axis, AOR, a three-dimensional figure is generated. This 
figure is called a paraboloid of revolution. 

From the mathematical theory of a parabola, any line parallel to the axis of 
the parabola (or paraboloid) will be reflected at equal angles to the perpendicu¬ 
lar at the point of reflection. All rays of a parallel beam of light coming from the 
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FIG* B'8 Definition of Q porobofo or 
paraboloid (upper figure) - Every point* 
R, on the porobola is equidisfont from 
O, the focus, ond the directrix, CP* 
The Tower figure shows thot oil porofleJ 
rays come to the some focus of a par¬ 
abolic mirror. 


direction of the axis meet in a common point and this point is the focus 0 of the 
parabola {paraboloid). Hence in a parabolic reflector there is no spherical 
aberration. 

Since the mirror of the reflecting telescope forms an image in the direction 
from which the light is coming^ an eyepiece may be used in the focus* Alter¬ 
natively, a photographic plate may be placed there (see Fig* S-lOa) and a 
photograph of the object made. This form of telescope is called the direct-focus 
reflecting telescope. It should be pointed out that the eyepiece or the plate must 
be held in position at the upper end of the tube, with the result that the beam 
of light is obstructed and some light is lost before the beam reaches the mirror. 
This is not a serious difficulty, however, since only a small percentage of the 
light is lost. A is not produced in the center of the image, as might be 

expected. Only the largest telescopes are used in the direct focus* 

The 200-inch telescope has a cage at the upper end of the tube where the 
obser\''er sits to make his observations* In spite of the large size of the cage, 
the 200-iiich mirror is so big that only about 15 percent of the light is lost by 
the obstruction {Fig. 8-9), 

In the reflecting telescope, since the light of all colors is reflected equally, 
there is no chromatic aberration* Hov^ever, reflectors are troubled by coma. The 
200-inch telescope (which has a mirror 200 inches in diameter) has a usable 
field of only 10 minutes of arc, although some correction can be made by means 
of a tens of small diameter placed in the beam of light in front of the focus* 

In smaller reflecting telescopes it is obviously impossible to use an eyepiece 
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FIG, 8-9 The 200’inch Hale telescope on Mount Pa tom or, (Photograph from fhe Ho/e ObservafoWesJ 


ill the fociiSj since all the light would be obstructed by the head of the observer. 
It is necessary, therefore, to deflect the light before it reaches the focus. This is 
done by placing a plane (flat) mirror in the emerging beam at a distance from 
the focus such that this secondary mirror is just filled by the light (see Fig. S-lOb). 
If this mirror is set at an angle of 45® to the axis of the telescope with the reflect¬ 
ing surface facing the objective mirror, the ticarn will be deviated 90®, since the 
angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence. The light is then brought^ 
through a hole in the tube to a focus outside the telescope, where it can be 
viewed with an eyepiece. The observer thus looks at right angles to the direction 
of the object, as shown in the figure. This form of refiecting telescope was first 
used by Newton and is called a Newtonian reflectoTj or Newtonian telescope. 
In large telescopes, such as the 100-inch telescope, there is an observing plat¬ 
form that can be raised or lowered for the convenience of the astronomer in 
reaching the focus. This platform rims on a track attached to the observ^atory 
dome. The obseiwer may be as bigb as 50 feet above tlie floor. A pbotograpliic 
plate is usually placed in tbc focal plane instead of an eyepiece. 

Sir William Herscbel (1738^1822) and others used the direct focus of their 
telescopes by tipping the mirror slightly so that the image was formed at one 
side of the open end of the telescope tube, where an eyepiece was used. Since 
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FIG, e-10 Five forms of reflecting telescopes! (a) direct focus; (bj Newtonion, with flat lecond- 
ory mirror; {e) and (d) Cossegraln ond modified Castegroin, with convex secondary; (e} Coude 
wifh beam directed down polar axis. Telescopes (d) and (ej each have a third flat mirror* 

this technique introduced a slight amount of comaj because the observations were 
made off the axis of the telescope, the Newtonian form is to be preferred. Many 
amateur astronomers oTvn and use the Newlonian type of reflector. The small 
secondar>% diagonal mirror usually blocks out about 10 percent of the incoming 
light. This loss can be compensated for by increasing the exposure time of a 
photograph by 10 percent, but no compensation is possible for visual observations 
—except to get a larger telescope. 

Another type of reflecting telescope is the Cassegrain reflector. In this form 
{see Fig. 8-10c) the secondary mirror is not flat, but is convex tow^ard the 
primary mirror (the objective). It is not placed at an angle of 45° as in the 
Newtonian form, but is at right angles to the beam of light. The reflecting 
surface faces the primary mirror and reflects the light back again toward the 
objective below. If used alone, the convex mirror would diverge the light. But, 
as in the case of the second component of the achromatic lens, the combination 
of a converging and a diverging beam produces an image at any selected distance 
below the secondary" mirror. Usually the beam is allowed to pass through a hole 
in the primary mirror and the image is formed at a convenient location at the 
lower end of the telescope tube. Here it can be viewed from the floor. Also, the 
handling of auxiliary apparatus is much easier than from the upper end of the 
telescope. 

The 100-inch and 60-inch telescopes at the Mount Wilson Observatory do 
not have holes in their primary mirrors. But they are used in a modified Casse¬ 
grain form by placing a third mirror just above the primary mirror in each 
telescope {Fig, 8-lOd). This mirror is set at 45°. It deflects the light at right 
angles, wdiere it can be examined at the side of the lower end of the telescope. 
In modern forms of the reflecting telescope, the primary mirror may be spherical 
and the secondary some other form, such as an elliptical mirror. 

The 100-inch telescope is also equipped with mirrors that deflect the beam of 
light down the polar axis—the axis about which the telescope is turned automati- 
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cally to compensate for the rotation of the earth (Fig. 8-lOe). This form is called 
the Coiide jocus. It has the advantage of permitting the placing of heavy 
auxiliary equipment in a stationary place, such as a separate room under the 
observing floor, where temperature control is possible. 


8.6 TELESCOPE MIRRORS 

At the time of Herschel, telescope mirrors were made of speculum metal, a 
combination of copper and tin. Herschel cast his own mirrors. The diflSculty with 
speculum metal was that the proportions of copper and tin (about one third tin, 
two thirds copper, and a little arsenic, antimony, or zinc added for whiteness) 
had to be almost perfectly correct or the metal was too hard or too soft. Also, 
if the whiteness deteriorated with time, the only way to improve the mirror was 
to start all over with a new casting. The term speculum is still used by some 
amateurs to mean the mirrors of their telescopes, even if the mirrors are made 
of glass and coated with metal. 

Later, plate glass was used because it could be ground and polished to the 
desired shape, usually a paraboloid, and then coated with silver, which became 
the reflecting surface. Notice that the silver is not deposited on the back of the 
glass as in the usual mirrors used in the home, but is on the front surface. If the 
silver tarnishes, as it does in the presence of sulfur, it can be removed easily and 
a new surface deposited by a chemical process. This troublesome and relatively 
expensive procedure is necessary. Still later, aluminum was used in place of silver, 
since it lasts longer and has even greater reflectivity in the violet region of the 
spectrum. However, it must be deposited on the glass by exploding^ aluminum 
foil in a vacuum. This requires special equipment, including a vacuum tank and 
vacuum pumps. The aluminizing of the 200-inch telescope mirror is an involved 
process, but it is necessary only about every fi.ve years. 

The 200-inch telescope mirrors are made of Pyrex glass, a modification of the 
glass used in baking dishes in the kitehen, which has a low coefficient of heat 
expansion. Still more recently, heat-resistant glass has been substituted. Experi¬ 
ments with fused quartz, which had failed before the casting of the disk for the 
200-inch telescope was attempted, have now proved successful. The cost of this 
material is almost prohibitive. There were also plans for casting mirrors of 
aluminum instead of using aluminum for coating of glass mirrors. Now that 
techniques for making quartz mirrors have been perfected, these plans have been 
superseded by the use of quartz, which has a still lower coefficient of expansion. 


8.7 THE SCHMIDT CAMERA 

In 1930 another type of reflecting telescope was invented by Bernhard Schmidt 
(1879-1935), a German optician. 

The Schmidt telescope uses a spherical mirror, which is relatively easy to 

’ Aluminum foil is placed at precalculated positions inside the chamber and is exploded by 
a sudden charge of electricity. The aluminum i,s deposited over the mirror and also over the 
inside of the chamber. 
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make but produces spherical aberration. To correct this, Schmidt used a special 
thin plate of glass, called a correcting lens, placed in the upper end of the 
telescope tube. This lens is so shaped that it corrects for spherical aberration by 
bending the entering rays by tht^ proper amount before they strike the spherical 
mirror. It does not have to be as large as the mirror, but is quite difficult to 
design correctly. It is so thin that no chromatic aberration is introduced. How¬ 
ever, tlie field of focus of the telescope is not flat, but curved. Therefore it is 
necessary to use a ciir^^ed film, which is placed between the mirror and the 
correcting plate. This type of telescope, Avhich perhaps should be called a camera, 
since it cannot be used with an eyepiece, can be built with very short focal length 
{see Fig. 8-11). 

The large Schmidt camera on Mount Palomar has a spherical mirror of 72- 
inch diameter and correcting plate of 48-inch diameter. Its focal ratio is 2;5, 
which makes it very fast, and it is therefore an excellent instrument for photog¬ 
raphy. The Palomar Sky Atlas was made with this camera. The photographic 
plates are 14 inches square and the star images are sharp out to the edges. Times 
of exposure run from 10 minutes to one hour, depending on the speed of the 
emulsions used on the plates and the color filter through which the photographs 
are taken. The field of the telescope is 6.6®, so the entire sky visible from Mount 
Palomar can be covered in less than 100 hours. It is used in conjunction with the 
200-inch telescope. It photographs the general area of the sky in which an 
interesting object is located. The larger telescope is used for fine details, 

A new type of reflecting telescope is now being built, called the Schmidt- 
Cassegrain telescope. It uses a Cassegrain mirror and a Schmidt correcting lens, 
but has a secondary reflection from a small mirror attached to the back of the 
Schmidt lens. The light is then reflected back through a hole in the center of the 
Cassegrain mirror and comes to a focus below the mirror, where it can be photo¬ 
graphed or observed with an eyepiece. These telescopes are available with 
apertures from 5 inches to 14 mehes, 

8.8 IMAGi FORMATION 

Because of the optical properties of lenses and mirrors, there is a minimum 
magnification that should be used with a telescope. This minimum is four times 
the diameter of the objective expressed in inches. For example, if a telescope 
is 15 inches in diameter, the smallest magnification that should be used is 60, 
The reason is that with any smaller magnification some of the light from the 
eyepiece will not enter the eye of the observer, but will be lost outside the pupil. 

The maximum magnification should not be greater than 50 times the diameter 
of the objective. This is because any greater magnification will produce blurred 
images, rather than points. On nights when the seeing is poor—that is, when 
the atmosphere is turbulent and the images unsteady—a smaller magriification 
than normal should be used. Most observatories have a supply of eyepieces to fit 
various atmospheric conditions, and they can be changed according to the judg¬ 
ment of the obseiTer, 
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FIG. 3^11 The 48^incb Schmidt camera ai the Mount Polomar Observotdry (top), 
and o diogrom jhowing the optical principles of o Schmidt camera (bottom}. 
(Phologroph from the Hole Obseruotorier) 
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Telescopes collect light and form images that can be viewed wdth eyepieces 
or photographed and otherwise examined with special equipment, A telescope 
permits objects to be seen that are too faint to be seen with the unaided eye. 
It separates objects too close together to be seen otherwise. The reason for 
building larger and larger telescopes is to take advantage of these properties of 
light-gathering power and resolving power. A telescope on the moon or on a space 
platform %vould not have an atmosphere to contend with. The image would always 
be steady and the highest powers could be used at all times. Also, telescopes 
located above the earth's atmosphere can be used to photograph and study the 
ultraviolet part of the spectrum totally absorbed by the air. 

Radio telescopes gather and study radiation from space that is invisible to 
the eye and to the optical telescope. 

8,9 REFRACTOR OR REFLECTOR? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of refractors and reflectors? The 
refractor's lens is always ready for use after cleaning with alcohol and distilled 
water. The long focal length makes it useful where a steady image under high 
magnification is desirable. However, the refractor is troubled by chromatic aber¬ 
ration; the reflector is not. Both types do have spherical aberration unless 
carefully corrected by proper shaping of the surfaces of the objective. The 
achromatic objective requires the figuring (design) of four and sometimes more 
surfaces. The reflector has only one surface on each of its mirrors. 

Light passes through a lens, but is reflected from the coated surface of a 
mirror. Thus the lens must be made of high-quality glass without bubbles large 
enough to affect the optical quality. The long-focus refractor is not always 
suitable for photography. Because of its large focal ratio, the image formed on 
the photographic plate is comparatively dim, and thus long exposure times are 
required. The short-focus refractors now being built concentrate the light into 
small, bright images that require correspondingly short exposure times. Ultra¬ 
violet light will not pass through the glass of a lens, but it is reflected from a 
metal surface. 

The reflector's surface must be covered with a highly reflective coating. 
Aluminum is most widely used today. The mirror can be supported from the 
back; the lens must be held by supi>orts at the edges. Mirrors can be made with 
short focal lengths and are fast for photography. 

For the same diameter, a reflector has a shorter tube than a refractor, 
especially when the Cassegrain form is used. It therefore requires a smaller 
dome than a refractor of comparable diameter. Cost of construction per unit of 
diameter is therefore almost entirely in favor of reflecting telescopes. The largest 
refractor is 40 inches in diameter and about 60 feet long. It is housed in a dome 
90 feet in diameter. The largest reflector presently in operation is the Hale tele¬ 
scope on Mount Palomar, Its diameter is 200 inches; it is 55 feet long; its dome 
is 137 feet in diameter. (A 236-inch reflector is nearing completion in the Soviet 
Union,) 
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8.10 RADIO TELESCOPES 

The radio telescope is a relatively new form of telescope. It is used to detect and 
measure radiation from the stars and from matter between the stars that was 
not previously detectable. Such telescopes have now added a great deal of 
information about the makeup of stars and of the location and composition of 
interstellar matter. This branch of astronomy has become very important, and 
many large receivers of radio waves from space have been built. 

Radio waves from space were discovered accidentally by Karl Jansky (1905- 
1950) in 1931. He built a receiver that could be rotated on a circular track in 
order to investigate the causes of static radio interference. To his surprise, he 
found that certain noises were coming from a particular point in the sky and 
that the celestial sources from which they came moved across the sky at the 
rate of the diurnal motion of the stars. 

Radio waves are part of the electromagnetic spectrum but have longer 
wavelengths than the visual waves studied by optical telescopes. Because they 
are not affected by atmospheric conditions, radio telescopes can be operated in 



FIG. 8-12 Grote Refaer and the first iteerable rodld telescope* Reber built the 31-foot ifisti-u- 
memf \n Wheaton^ IlL^ irv 1937. fMoti'onol Radio Attronomy Obt&rvafary) 
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Galactic longitude - 

FIG. 8-13 A radio map of the MlJky Way intense radiations oiong the galactic equator. Some 

of the sources are known to lie outside the Milky Woy system. The area indicated as Cygnus A is an 
OKOmple of on extragalactic source. Only 0 smoll port of the sky is shown here. 


the daytime as well aa at night; also clouds and haze do not interfere significantly 
with the reception of radio waves. 

Radio telescopes are built on a largo scale. Grote Reber (1911- ) in 1937 
set up a receiver in Wheaton, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago (Fig. 8-12). He was 
the first astronomer to follow up Jansky's experiments. He had trouble avoiding 
electric waves generated by ignitions of passing cars, but he did succeed in 
mapping the directions of radio-wave sources from space. The heating of his 
equipment by the sun on clear days was another source of trouble. In 1943 Reber 
discovered radio waves from the sun by tuning his receiver to a wavelength of 
L87 meters. These weaves come from the solar corona. 

A map of radio frequencies from the Milky Way is shown in Fig, 8*13. The 
numbers on the lines indicate the strengths of the signals. The low^est strength is 
marked I, increasing to 2 and 3. Note the strong signals from the galactic center, 
the area from which Jansky first discovered radio signals from space. Notice 
also the high intensity of the signals coming from Cygnus A, one of the first 
radio sources discovered. 

It should be emphasized that radio weaves are not sound waves; they are 
electromagnetic waves. They vary in length from about 8 mm to about 17 
meters. These are the wavelengths of the spectrum that can penetrate the earth's 
atmosphere, and must be detected by receivers tuned to those wavelengths. They 
have very low intensities and may be amplified and recorded on a chart (see 
Fig. 8-14). 

Radio waves can be reflected and refracted like light waves. The radio 
telescope, therefore, consists primarily of a large parabolic dish that collects 
the waves and brings them to a focus. This dish may be a solid surface or a 
mesh of wires stretched in the shape of a paraboloid of revolution. At the focus 
is an antenna in which the radio signal produces a current that is amplified in 
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a receiver. The amplifier is similar to one in a home radio set, except that the 
signal is usually not converted to sound. If a signal from space is received, it 
appears as a peak above the line formed by background noise, as in Fig. 8-14. 

When radar signals are sent to the moon and reflected back to the earth, they 
return in about 2.5 seconds and are recorded as “pips.” The time between the 
sending of a wave and its reception on the earth can be used to determine the 
distance to the moon, since the velocity of radio and radar waves is the same as 
that of light waves. 



FlO* 8-14 Drawing of o rodia tignaj 
from space, adapled from on actual 
tracing fjrom a tource on the galactic 
ec|uator. The velocities hove been de¬ 
termined from measures of the Doppler 
shift! of the peaks above the back¬ 
ground f^oiie. 


A similar method using a laser has also been developed. By the use of a laser 
it is possible to send a very narrow beam of light to great distances. In 1969 
American astronauts Armstrong and Aldrin placed a screen on the landing site 
on the moon to receive and reflect back to earth laser beams from American 
observatories. The purpose of this experiment was to determine very accurately 
the exact distance to the moon, and the exact location and possible motion of 
the continents on the earth. These measures all depend on an accurate determi- 
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nation of the location of the landing site on the moon. This laser reflector and 
others placed in different locations permit a determination of the distance with 
an accuracy of 1 foot. 

Since the radio signals from space are so weak, radio telescopes must 
be very large and the receivers must be very sensitive. The resolving power of 
radio telescopes depends on wavelength, as with optical telescopes. The formula 
is 


« = 2.52" X 10* - (8-4) 

a 

where « is the resolving power in seconds of arc, A is the wavelength to which the 
receiver is tuned, and a is the aperture of the dish, both in the same units of 
length. Since the wavelengths are so Jong, the resolving power is poor; that is, 
the smallest detectable angle between radio sources is large. See also equation 
(8-3), A 50-foot dish tuned to 21 cm has a resolving powder of about 1.0°, Since 
the resolving power is inversely proportional to the aperture, as can be seen from 
equation (8-4), it is necessary to build telescopes with large diameters to improve 
the resolution. 

The largest steerable radio telescope is 250 feet in diameter. It is located at 
Jodrell Bank, near Manchester, England (see Fig, 1-7). An earlier instrument at 
the same obsen^atory was composed of a mesh of wires strung near the ground in 
the shape of a paraboloid and with its antenna at the top of a pole placed 
vertically above the dish. The instrument could be pointed only to a region of 
the sky near the zenith. By tilting the pole slightly, it could be pointed to any 
area near the zenith, 

A more recent, large radio telescope is in Puerto Rico and is operated by 
Cornell University, Its surface is spherical rather than parabolic because the 
dish is stationary, and the beam can be swung over a wider range of angles. It 
is used principally for planetary studies. 

Recently, the resolving power of radio telescopes has been greatly increased 
by utilizing telescopes several thousand miles apart. The widely separated 
telescopes receive signals from the same celestial source simultaneouBly. The 
signals are first recorded on magnetic tape at each site with a very accurate 
frequency standard so that they may be accurately correlated. Comparing the 
signals provides a resolution much greater than that of either telescope when 
used alone, 

A radar telescope is a special kind of radio telescope that sends out a power¬ 
ful pulsed beam directed at celestial objects and receives the echo pulses when 
they are reflected back to earth. It was with such an instrument that the United 
States Army Signal Corps in 1946 bounced a signal off the moon. Radar is also 
used to detect and measure the velocities of meteors, since the signals are reflected 
from the meteor trains. A radar telescope was also used to determine the distance 
to Venus and progress is being made toward identifying some of the larger 
surface features. Radar signals have even been reflected from the sun (see Fig. 
S-15). 
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FIG. 8-15 A radar feleicope combinotion oF tronEmitter and receiver, Thi$ 160-fdot inilrument ot 
the Stanford iteiearch InsHfufe is used to explore the tun, moon, planets, and Interplonetary gases^ 
The receiving equipment is mounted at the peok of the tripod, one leg of which is partially hidden 
in the photograph, FSAt Stanford University) 


8J1 TELESCOPE MOUNTINGS 

There are two principal methods of mounting telescopes. They are the altazimuth 
and the equatorial mountings. In order to reach all parts of the sky, the telescope 
must be able to point in any direction. This is accomplished by the use of two 
axes that are rigidly connected and about which the telescope can be moved in 
tw^o independent directions. The altazimuth mounting has a vertical axis about 
which the telescope can turn in a horizontal plane. A second axis, which is 
horizontal, permits the telescope to turn in a vertical direction. That is, the two 
motions are at right angles to each other. This is the principle of the surveyor's 
transit. To keep a star in its field, the telescope must keep moving slowdy in the 
proper direction, using its two axes. (For example, see Fig, 8-16.) This cannot 
be done by a simple mechanical device. However, modern telescopes, especially 
those in space, are pointed toward a bright star after a search with a photoelectric 
cell, which then holds the telescope pointing tow^ard that or another star that 
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FIG. 3-16 Sir William Herschel'i lorgesl tele- 
scopes Forty-eiglil inchej in diameter and 40 feet 
long, il was mounted as an oltazimulh telescope 
and operated by man power. 


is being observed, by keeping the light of the star centered in the field of view 
of the photocell. 

The usual procedure in astronomical observatories is to point one axis, the 
polar axisy toward the celestial poles. If the telescope is rotated about this axis 
by a clock mechanism at the same rate at 'which the earth rotates, but in the 
opposite direction, a star will always remain in the center of the field of view. 

To find a star, it is desirable to have a second axis, perpendicular to the 
polar axis, about which the telescope can be moved north or south. This second 
axis is the declimition axis^ which usually carries a circle divided into degrees 
and fractions of degrees reading zero when the telescope is pointed towards any 
point on the celestial equator, and 90® at each pole. The declination circle reads 
the declination of the star to which the telescope points. Thus, when the mounting 
is turned about the polar axis, the telescope follows any star as it moves along 
its diurnal circle. This form of mounting is called an equatorial mounting. 

There are several ways of mounting an equatorial telescope. The older forms 
used a central column placed on a structure of stone or cement that extended 
into the ground. This was for stability and to prevent vibrations inside the 
observatory from being transferred to the telescope. The central column was not 
in contact with the building at any point. 

On top of the column was the mounting head, which contained the polar 
axis. This short axis w^as rotated by a clock mechanism or by an electric motor. 
The declination axis was attached at right angles to the polar axis. The telescope 
was suspended from one end of this axis; since its position brought the telescope 
off the center of gravity, it had to be counterbalanced by a heavy weight at the 
opposite end of the axis. The clock was mounted either inside or outside the 
central column. The 40-inch telescope at the Yerkes Obseiwatory is of this type 
(see Fig. 8-6), 

A better, more modern way of mounting a large telescope is used for the 
100-inch telescope. It has two vertical piers placed some distance apart north 
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To pole $ter 


Declination axis 


FIG, 8^17 The equatorial fork^type teleicope mount- 
in9^ flowing Ihe polar and declination axes. The dedi- 
nation axU is graduated in degrees north and louth, 
the polar axis in hours east and west« fThe Baling Cor¬ 
poration ptiotogrophj 


and south. Each pier supports part of the weight of the moving telescope and its 
two axes. The polar axis rests on the two piers. The telescope is rotated about 
this axis by a motor beneath the floor. The 200-inch telescope is similarly 
mounted. But there is one notable improvement over the 100-inch installation. 
In the latter case, the telescope cannot be pointed directly at the pole, since the 
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axis is ill the way- In the 200-inch mounting the upper end of the polar axis is 
cut in the form of a horseshoe. The telescope can be depressed inside this U- 
shaped axis and the stars near the pole can be reached for observation. 

Another type of modern mounting is the fork type, shown in Fig. 8-17. Here 
the two axes and the telescope tube are mounted on a single pier. The 236-ineh 
Russian reflector will be the first large optical telescope to have an altazimuth 
mounting. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1. Figure 8-18 shows three parallel light rays and their asso¬ 
ciated waves entering a convex lens, (a) Copy the diagram 
and complete it, showing how the rays pass through and con¬ 
verge to a focus, (b) Draw a similar diagram for a concave 
lens, showing how it causes the rays to diverge. 



FIG. 8’ 18 Convex lens and parallel ray^. 


2. What ore two ways of correcting a reflecting tefescope for 
spherical aberration? Why is it not necessary to correct for 
chromatic aberration? 

3. The diameter of the moon is 2160 miles, corresponding to an 
angular diameter of approximotely 30^ What is the size of 
the smallest feature that can be resolved by the average 
human eye? 

4. Discuss the woys in which the diameter and focal length of a 
telescope objective affect its obifity to detect faint objects. 

5. The Hale 200-inch telescope has o focal ratio 3,3. ta) What 
is its focal length? (bj Compute its magnifying power, jf an 
eyepiece of y 2 -inch focal length is used. Compute its resolv¬ 
ing power, (cl Compare the light-gathering power with that 
of the 100-inch telescope. Arrswer: (a) 55 feet, (b) 1320; 
0.0228" (seconds of arc), 

6. in some photographs, symmetrical "spikes" radiate from the 
stellar images. (See, for example, Neptune in Fig. 13-9.) Is 
this because stars are shaped that way, or is it due to some 
characteristic of some telescopes? Explain. 
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7* How does Ihe Schmidt camera differ in construction from on 
ordinary reflecting telescope? What is the major advantage 
of a Schmidt over other optical telescopes? 

8. What are the maximum and minimum magniflcations that 
should be used in to) a 6-inch telescope and (b) a 15-inch 
telescope? 

9 . What ore the advantages of placing a telescope on a space 
platform? 

10. How would the image be affected if the lower half of the lens 
in Fig» 8-7 were covered? (Hint: What would be the effect 
of removing the light rays that pass through the lower half 
of the lens?) 

11. What attributes of a telescope determine its (a) light-gathering 
power, (bl resolving power, and (c) magnifying power? 

12. Compare optical reflectors with refractors as to (a) aber¬ 
rations, (b) loss of incident light, (c) maximum feosible 
aperture, (d) use In photography, and [ej maintenance. 

13. Radio astronomy is well developed in England and Holland. 
What probably contributed to the early interest In radio 
astronomy In these countries? 

14. How large an earth-based optical telescope would be needed 
to see craters 3 feet in diameter on the moon? 

Group B 

15. The 36-inch Lick refractor has a focal length of 60 feet. What 
Is its (a) focal ratio, (b) magnifying power with a Vz-inch 
eyepiece, and (c) resolving power? (d) Compare its light- 
gathering power with that of the 200-inch telescope. Answer: 
(d) 0.032. 

16. (a) How many times greater would the diameter of o tele¬ 
scope objective need to be to Increase its light-gathering 
power by a factor of 25? (b) How would this affect the 
resolving power and magnification? Arrswer; (a) 5. 

17. If the secondary mirror In the Cassegrain form of a lOO-Inch 
telescope has a circular shope, what percentage of the In¬ 
coming light does It obscure If it has a diameter of {a} 25 
inches and (b) 20 inches? Answer; (a) 6.25 percent. 

18. If the mirrors of the lOO-Inch telescope each reflect 90 per¬ 
cent of the Incident light, what percent of the original light 
is reflected by the last mirror in the modified Cassegrain form? 

19. Compute the effective focal length of the 200-inch telescope 
used as a Cassegrain, Assume that the second mirror is 20 
inches In diameter and 35 feet from the eyepiece and that 
the light exactly fills it. 

20. How large would the dish of a radio telescope need to be to 
hove the same resolving power os the 200-inch telescope? 
Assume the radio telescope Is tuned to 21-cm radiation and 
the optical telescope to 4000 angstroms wavelength. Answer; 
1675 miles. 
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At first, astronomical obser\'ations were made without the use of instruments. 
We have mentioned the count of the number of days in the year by observing 
sunrises and sunsets* It is agreed that the beginning of the Egyptian year was 
based on the times of rise of the Nile River. The rise of the Nile also coincided, 
during early Egyptian history, with the first visibility of the bright star Sirius 
in the dawm. This is known as the heliacal rising of Sirius, a star that was 
personified as the goddess Sothis. 

The Jewish year began when the new moon was first seen in the twilight. 

The gnomon was also used to determine the length of the year and to 
determine the north and south motions of the sun in the sky. The changes in 
the position of its shadow were used to determine time. 

9J ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS 

Later the Egyptians also used their pyramids as observing stations for the deter¬ 
mination of time* In tile Great Pyramid there was a Grand Gallery, which was 
oriented north and south* Times of passage of stars across this gallery, which 
was open to the sky before the pyramid w*as finished, ser\"ed as a clock at night* 
During daylight, the Egyptians used a vertical shaft called an obelisk* It cast 
a shadow that served as a sundial to mark the hours. These were among the 
first instruments of astronomy. 

An Egyptian obelisk, now in New York City, and the massive structure at 
Stonehenge, England, are shown in Fig* 9-1. Very early in the history of 
England, two circles of large stones (dated between 2000 and 15007 b.c,) were 
used at Stonehenge for religious and, almost certainly, for astronomical purposes. 
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FIG, 9-1 Ancient timekeepers induded 
the Egyptian obelisk and the prehis¬ 
toric orrongements of stones^ cotied 
Stonehenge^ tn England, (Photogroph 
of obelisk token in 1918-) fCourtesy 
of the Mefropo/itan hluiewm of Art; C, M, 
fftrfferj 
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Summer began when the sun could be seen to rise approximately over the Heel 
Stone as seen from the Altar Stone (Fig, 9-2). The Heel Stone was a large^ 
vertical stone placed several hundred feet northeast of the Altar Stone, which 
was in the center of the two rings of stones. This marked the date of the summer 
solstice. Other alignments of stones marked the various positions of sunrise, 
sunset, moonrise, and moonset. Thus the alignment of stones served as an 
astronomical observatory. 



FIG, 9-2 The $uiiij!ner ot Stonehenge, Fromed m on archway for on observer stonding ai 

the center of the siruclure, the Heel Stone mofk» the point on the horizon where the sun t$ about 
to rise. fS. G, Perrmj 


By the end of the 16th century Tycho Brahe was observing the sky from an 
observatory on the island of Hven off the coast of Denmark. Among his instru¬ 
ments were the sextant and wall quadrant, wliich were described in Chapter 1. 
The sextant was movable in two directions^ permitting the measurement of the 
altitude and azimuth of a celestial object. The wall quadrant was fixed in 
position and permitted the determination of altitude only. The are of the 
circle of this quadrant was graduated accurately in degrees, and Tycho invented 
a way of measuring fractions of degrees by a device that was the forerunner of 
the modern vernier, Tycho also had a clock (shown in Fig. 1-2) and could 
determine the altitude at a given time. 

With these instruments Tycho measured the positions of the planets among 
the stars. His observations w’crc the most accurate that had been made up to 
that time. They served Johannes Kepler as a basis for his three laws of motion 
of bodies in the solar system, Tycho also constructed a celestial sphere on 
%vhich he plotted the positions of about 1000 stars. His obser^mtions marked 
the beginning of modern astronomy of position. From them Kepler w^as able 
to compute the distances of the known, planets, particuiarly of Alars, in terms 
of the distance from tlie sun to the earth, wdiich wms not known at that time. 
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All instruments before the time of Galileo were, of course, without optical 
assistance. When Galileo adapted the telescope to the study of astronomy, it 
became possible to use it also with the auxiliary instruments then in use, such 
as the sextant and the quadrant* 


9,2 TRANSITS AND SEXTANTS 

In the surveyor’s transit, a telescope is mounted on two axes with graduated 
circles reading to less than V of arc. There is a fundamental plate that can be 
rotated about a vertical axis for measuring azimuth. The telescope turns in 
altitude about a horizontal axis. This instrument is similar to Tycho's sextant 
equipped with a telescope (Fig, 0-3)* 

The mariner’s sextant has a small telescope mounted on a frame that can 
be held in the hand. It is used to measure the angle between an astronomical 
body and the sea horizon. Methods have been developed by which a skillful 
navigator can determine his position from a moving ship with an accuracy of 
about 2 miles. The sextant has been modified for use in the air. This modifica¬ 
tion makes use of a bubble in a fluid that marks the horizontal. The position 
of an aircraft can be determined to within about 10 miles with a bubble octant. 

The astronomical transit is a telescope mounted on one axis placed in a 
horizontal east-west position. The telescope is thus so directed that it can be 
used only for stars on the meridian. It is therefore similar to Tycho's wall 
quadrant, except that it is equipped with a telescope and very accurately 
graduated circles with verniers^ (Fig, 9-4), With this instrument the latitude 
of an observatory can be determined to about 0*F' of arc, or about 10 feet* 

An even more accurate instrument is the meridian circle, a special form of 
transit usually equipped with a larger telescope and still more refinements for 
reading angles. It is used in a north-south position (on the meridian) and the 
positions of stars can be determined with the greatest precision—about 0,01'' 
of arc. With the astronomical transit and the meridian circle the sun, moon, 
and planets are kept under observation and their orbits determined from these 
observations with great accuracy* Work of this nature is one of the principal 
tasks of the United States Naval Observatory* 


9.3 ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photography was developed during the 19th century. The first process—called 
the daguerreotype process after its inventor, L, J, M, Daguerre (1789-1851)— 
used sensitized metal plates* The first photograph of the moon was made in 

’In the vernier, a second scale below the main scale may have 9 or U divisions in the same 
interval occupied by 10 divisions on the main scale. If, as in this drawing, the vernier scale 
is marked in units of r, the coincidence of iwo niarks can be read in units of the vernier 
scale* Note that the zero (00 on the lower scale is between 0* 10' and 0® 20', and the 
comcidence is at S'. Hence the reading here is 0® 15', (See Fig. 9-4b.) 
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FIG. 9-3 The surveyor'! tranii^ tlop); 
and the manner's sentont (fcotfomj. 
fCowrfesy of Keu^el & Ester Co; OeporJ- 
menf of Defense) 
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y TO' 20' 30' 40’ 50" 1* 10' 20' 30' 40' 


0’ 1' 2' 3' 4' 5' 6' 7' 8' 9' 10' 


(b) 

PIG. 9*4 Tycho Brohe't devico for meoiuring onglet, The index mark indi¬ 
cate! the direelion of the object being observed. In this drawing the angle 
reads 2V24’, 


1840 by this technique, A later development was a light-sensitive emulsion, used 
at first on glass plates and at present also on flexible film. The first astronomical 
photograph of a star was made at the Harvard Observatory by this improved 
process about 1850, 

The use of photography makes it possible to record an entire section of the 
sky at one time instead of observing each star separately, as with the transit 
and meridian circle, A photograph shows the relative positions and brightness 
of the stars, including those below the limit of visual observation. The photo¬ 
graphic emulsion on glass plates as used at the telescope is placed at the focus. 
The exposure times can be varied according to the judgment of the astronomer, 
depending on the purpose for which the photograph is being made. 

For example, in the Palomar survey of the sky made with the 48-inch 
Schmidt camera, exposures of 10 minutes were made with a yellow filter in 
front of the plate and then one of about 50 minutes through a red filter. Figure 
3-9 reproduces a pair of such photographs (in black and white), They are posi¬ 
tives made from the original negatives. 

Photographs such as these give the positions of stars with respect to each 
other or to some central star whose exact position can be determined with the 
meridian circle. Also the brightness of stars can be measured by the size of the 
images from either the original negative or the positive copy. The brighter 
stars have the brighter and larger images. The colors of the stars can be found 
by comparing the brightness as measured on the yellow and red photographs. 
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The original plates have been copied and printed by ordinarj^ photographic 
processes and have been stored for future reference. 

Before 1959 almost all photographs in astronomy were necessarily limited to 
black and white because color film was too slow except for the snn and other 
bright objects. In 1959 the first successful color pictures of nebulae and galaxies 
were made by William Miller at the Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories 
with the 200-inch Hale telescope and the 48-inch Schmidt camera. 


9.4 ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOMETRY 

The instrument used to measure the brightness of an object is called a pho- 
toineter. Modern photometers use photoelectric cells. The cell generates a small 
current of electricity when exposed to light. It must be amplified and can then 
be measured by a sensitive meter. Such an instrument; a photoelectric pho- 
tojneteTj is easily attached to a telescope. The current is proportional to the 
amount of light admitted to the cell and can be used to measure the brightness of 
a star. Photometers are also equipped with colored filters of glass or other 
material that transmit light of different wavelengths. They are used for the 
measurement of the colors of stars and other objects. 

Formerly the eye w^as used as a light meter. This visical photometry baa been 
largely superseded by photographic photometry, which is widely used for faint 
sources. Photographs can be made of many stars at the same time, whereas the 
photoelectric photometer is limited to one object at a time. Although most photo¬ 
cells are sensitive only in the blue region of the spectrum, red-sensitive cells 
have been developed. Also, cells with lead sulfide as the sensitive surface permit 
measurement of radiation in the infrared. 

In the early 1960s a device called the image-converter tube was developed 
and successfully put into operation. This tube uses a photoelectric surface at 
the focus of the telescope. Light striking the surface releases electrons that are 
focused on a senaitive photographic plate. These electrons act on the emulsion, 
wLich is then developed into a photograph. Ordinarily it takes about 50 times 
more light intensity to produce a photograph directly than it does wdth the imago 
tube. Thus the telescope is being made more efficient than formerly by an 
increase in the effectiveness of its equipment rather than in the size of the 
telescope. 

There are several ways of adapting photography to the problems of pho¬ 
tometry. If a photograph of a portion of the sky is made with the images of stars 
in focus on the plate, the blackness of the image on the negative is proportional 
to the brightness of the star. The silver grains are affected at greater distances 
from the centers of the images of bright stars than of fainter ones. Hence the 
stars show- as round, black spots and the sizes are proportional to the brightness 
of the stars. Figure 9-5 shows this effect. However, in this photograph the stars 
are w-hite because the reproduction is a positive made from the negative. The 
magnitude of a star can thus be determined by comparing the size of its image 
with that of a star of knowm magnitude. 
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FIG< 9-5 A photogroph pf a star cluster showing the effect of a star's liiagni- 
tude on the size af Us mage. (Yerkes ObiBrYafory photograph) 


Visual photometry for many years used Polaris as the standard of magni¬ 
tude, It was selected because it could be seen throughout the night. It always 
remains in a nearly fixed position and is always in reach of observers in the 
northern hemisphere. All other stars could be compared with Polaris by a 
special double telescope at the Harvard Observatory. Unfortunately, it was 
shown by accurate photoelectric observations that the standard is not constant 
in brightness, but varies by about 4 percent. Thereafter, the average magnitude 
of Polaris was used as the standard. 

For photographic photometry a series of stars, the Polar Sequence near the 
north celestial pole, is now used. This sequence includes Polaris. The stars in 
other parts of the sky arc compared with those in the Polar Sequence, taken 
with the same equipment and with the same exposure times. This photometry 
is accurate to about 1 percent. Secondary standards have also been set up in 
selected areas of the sky. These stars have been carefully compared with the 
Polar Sequence. A similar series has also been set up in the southern hemisphere. 

9.5 THi SPECTROGRAPH 

A spectroscope is an instrument for producing a spectrum and permitting it to 
be examined visually. If such an instrument is equipped with a plateholder on 
which the spectrum is photographed instead of view^ed through an eyepiece, it 
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is called a spectrograph. This instrument is provided with a narrow adjustable 
slit through which the light of a luminous object is allowed to pass- The slit 
is placed in the focus of the telescope objective. The light diverges after passing 
through the slit and then passes through a lens that makes the beam parallel. 
This lens is referred to as the collimating lens^ or collimator. 

The light next passes though a prism made of glass or some other refracting 
material, w^here it is dispersed into its component colors. Finally it passes 
through a small telescope, composed of an objective lens and an eyepiece. The 
eyepiece may be replaced by a jjlateholder and the spectrum permanently 
recorded by photography. Figure 9-6 shows the optical principles of the prism 
spectrograph. 



FIG. 9-6 Oplical principles of o single-prism spectrogroph. 

The prism may be replaced by a grating, which also disperses light into a 
spectrum, A grating consists of fine lines very close together {about 0,0001 inch 
apart) on glass or metal. When the light passes through the small openings 
between the lines of a glass grating, it is diffracted as described in Section 7.3. 
The grating separates the light into its component colors. The grating has two 
advantages ever the prism. First, the dispersion is greater; that is, the spectrum 
lines are farther apart and can be measured with greater accuracy. Second, in 
the grating spectrum the dispersion is the same for all colors, whereas in the 
prism spectrum the dispersion changes continually from red to violet. 

Several hours of exposure time are sometimes required to obtain a good photo¬ 
graph of the spectrum of a star. Since the temperature drops in the observatory 
during the course of an exposure, it is necessary to keep the spectrograph at a 
constant temperature to prevent a change in the refraction caused by the ex¬ 
pansion and contraction of the optical parts. For that reason the entire spectro¬ 
graph is housed in an insulated case equipped with an electric heater con¬ 
trolled by a thermostat. 

It is also desirable to compare the spectrum of a source under observation 
with the spectra of various elements, each of which has its own set of spectral 
lines. This comparison with a known source makes it possible to determine 
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whether or not a particular element is present in the atmosphere of the star, to 
measure the Doppler effect (which determines the amount of radial motion of a 
star toward or away from the earth), and to discover many other effects of 
interest to the astrophysicist. The light from the comparison source is allowed 
to pass through the two ends of the slit to form two spectra, one on each side of 
the spectrum under investigation. Having the spectrum of star and source side 
by side provides a very accurate method of measurement (see Fig. 9-7). 



FIG- 9-7 Speerrum of the stof WW Aurigoe. The compoHson lioei obove ond below Ifte ipectrunj 
of the $tar make it possible to identify specific elements in the stores otmosphere, fCourteiy Arthvr 
Youngr Californio Stole UniVersify, Son DregoJ 


Astronomical spectrographs are built with one^ two^ or more prisms or with 
gratings with as many as 30,000 rulings per inch. Individual lines that cannot be 
separated by a series of prisms can often be separated with a grating spectro¬ 
graph. With modern gratings it is possible to observe fainter stars than could be 
observed before. 

For many years, research was done to develop methods by which the spectra 
of stars could be obtained with spectrographs without slits. Some degree of 
success was achieved, but this technique did not give accurate velocities. 

By placing a thin prism in front of the telescope objective, it is possible to 
photograph a field of many stars at the same time. Instead of a round image 
for each star as in direct photography, the starlight is stretched out into a 
low^-dispersion spectrum that can be studied under a microscope. The prisms 
are made with sides inclined to each other at an angle of about S'". This instru¬ 
ment is called an objective prism spectrograph. Figure 9-8 shows the spectra 
of a field of stars taken with a spectrograph of this type. 

Since in a well-designed telescope the image of a star is a point, its spectrum 
w'ould be too narrow to permit the lines to be seen and measured accurately. In 
the spectrograph it is customary to widen the spectrum by allowing the star 
to move back and forth on the slit until the proper exposure of the widened 
spectrum is made. The width of the spectrum can be controlled by adjusting 
the length of the slit. In the objective prism spectrograph, the spectrum is 
widened by moving the plate in the direction of the lines. The amount of 
widening is more easily controlled by moving the plate itself than by moving 
the telescope. The widening of spectra requires increasing the exposure times, 
the length of exposure depending on the brightness of the star and the amount 
of widening desired. 

An even more recent instrument, the photoelectric scanner, combines a grating 
spectrograph and a photoelectric photometer. Here the spectrum is passed 
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FIG. 9-8 A pkotograph made by the use of o transmission groting. By placing 
a diffroefion growing in front of the telescope objective, the spectra of o number 
of itors eon be photographed ot the some time. (Yerfces Observafory photograph) 


througli a slit to eliminate all except a short region of the spectrum* As the 
grating is rotated by a small motor, each part of the spectrum in turn falls on 
a photomultiplier and is then recorded as a line on a meter* The lines in the 
spectrum show as dips in the tracing. The width and depth of each line can then 
be measured directly without the use of photography. This method, though 
somewhat slow, is becoiniTig important in astrophysical studies of the brighter 
stars. It is obvious that only one star can be observed at a time. Figure 9-9 
shows an artistes drawing of a spectrum scan. The scanner is being used in the 
orbiting astronomical observatory, OAO-2. 



FIG. 9"9 Artists drawing of a photo¬ 
electric scanner trocing of o spectro¬ 

gram. A is a strong, but broad ond 
diffuse, absarption line; 8 o weak, 
sharp line; C a stronger, somewhot 

diffuse fine; and D a stfll weaker, 

slightly broadened line. 
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9,6 PHOTOELECTRIC PHOTOMETRY 

Photoelectric photometry' has become one of the most important branches of 
astronomy. The photocell is the basic instrument for the measurement of stellar 
magnitudes and colors^ although a considerable amount of photometry is also 
done by photography. The magnitudes and colors of the standard stars men¬ 
tioned previously have been accurately measured and used as comparisons for 
the photometry of fainter stars and other types of celestial objects. 

In 1873 it was found that the element selenium changes its electrical re¬ 
sistance when radiated with light. This effect w'as first used to measure the 
intensity of starlight in England in 1891 and later in the United States. The 
selenium cell was used by Joel Stebbins (1878-1966) at the University of 
Illinois in 1907 when he measured the changing light of the moon at various 
phases. The selenium cell was also adapted to the measurement of sunlight and 
starlight at the Illinois observatory. It w'as used for measuring the light of the 
solar corona at the times of eclipses and for the measurement of variations of 
starlight during eclipses of stars, the first having been the star Algol in the 
constellation Perseus (see Map I). This was the first eclipsing star to be dis¬ 
covered and the first star for w’hieh a complete light curve w’as observed elec¬ 
trically (see Chapter 18). 

The photoelectric effect was discovered in the latter part of the 19th century. 
When light is allowed to fall on the alkali metals, such as rubidium, sodium, and 
potassium, a very small current of electricity is produced. This current is pro¬ 
portional to the amount of incident light. 

The photoelectric is much more sensitive than the selenium cell. Photo¬ 
electric cells made at the University of Illinois w-ere used in a photometer with 
an electrometer to measure the current—that is, the rate at which electrons 
were released from the potassium when exposed to light. The first photoelectric 
photometer at the University of Wisconsin used an electrometer that hung 
vertically, as shown in Fig. 9-10. The difference of brightness of tw'o stars could 
be computed by comparing the photoelectric current produced by each star. 
The photocell is capable of detecting small changes of less than 1 percent in the 
light of a \'ariable star. 

The photoelectric current is extremely small, and for many years efforts to 
amplify it were unsocccssfyl. Amplification has now been accomplished in 
several w'ays. The first success achieved at the University of Wisconsin in 1932 
was by the use of a vacuum tube, the GE FP-54, which could be operated by 
a low-voltage storage battery. By placing the vacuum tube and the photocell in 
a partial vacuum, Albert Whit ford (1905- ) amplified the photocurrent 

about 20 times, thus permitting the measurement of stars as faint as tenth 
magnitude with a 15-inch telescope. Seventh magnitude had been possible before 
amplification. 

The invention of the 1P21 photomultiplier tube during World War II further 
increased the usefulness of the photoelectric effect. This tube (shown in Fig. 
9-11) contains a sensitive element that produces the photocurrent. A succession 
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FIG* 9-10 The first photoelectric photomeler of the Woihburn Observatory^ Uni- 
venity of Wisconsin, 1923, showing oblong light-tight box with Kunr photocell 
□nd hanging string electrometer. (Universit/ of W/scomm) 


of nine plates at high electric potential amplilics the current about one million 
times. The tube works best when refrigerated with dry icCj and photometers are 
built that allow this to be done easily* The signals from the 1P21 are further 
amplified by a complex circuit and finally are recorded on a moving drum^ 
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FfO. 9-H 1P2T photomultiplier tube (left) ond cutoway showing light-seojitjve plote end col¬ 
lector plofei, which amplify the pholoelecMe current. 


where the deflections can be measured and converted to differences of magnitude 
at the convenience of the astronoroer. This system is in use in many obser¬ 
vatories (Fig, 9-12}. 

The method of recording and computing the magnitude of the amplified 
photocurrent has now been further improved. By the use of a tape recording 
device and a very accurate clock, reading to hundredths of a second, it is possible 
to record all the essential steps in the observation. For example, the tape punch 
reads the output of a voltmeter, duplicating the deflections on the scale of the 
recording meter. It records the exact time and the photometer settings that are 
used in making the observations. It lists the number of the color filter used and 
the symbols for the variable star and the comparison stars. The astronomer 
can also reject the last observation if in his opinion something had spoiled it, 
such as a cloud passing over the star. 

These data are fed into a computer along with the deflections on the record¬ 
ing meter, which still must be read by the astronomer or his assistant. The com¬ 
puter then calculates the effect of changing altitude of the stars on the amount 
of light absorbed by the earth’s atmosphere. It does this by solving a set of 
equations obtained from a series of observations of special stars scattered over 
selected areas of the sky. If the star is an eclipsing binary, the time of obser¬ 
vation and the phase computed from the time of the last eclipse are included in 
the computation. The observations are reduced to the magnitude scale, referred 
if desired to the brightness scale of the standard stars. 

This equipment of the observatory at the California State University at San 
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FIG* 9-12 The photoelecfnc photometer attached to the 36-inch Cossegrain 
telescope of the University of Wiscontin. From UniVeftlfy of WfjconsinJ 
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FlO, 9-13 Photoelectric equipment of 
the Mt. loqurio Station of the Colifornio 
State Univenity at Son Diego^ fCourfeiy 
Bvrf Nehon and R. Raome, Coftfornia Sfofe 
Univeriify, Son Djego) 


Diego is shown in Pig* 9-13* The next step will be remote control^ so the astron¬ 
omer need not be present while his observations are made* Early attempts at 
remote control at the Kitt Peak National Observatory were not satisfactory and 
have been temporarily discontinued. However, a similar technique is being used 
for observations from the orbiting observatory, OAO-2 (Fig. 22-7), 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1. What modern instruments are similar to Tycho’s (a) sextant 
and (b) wall quadrant? 

2. What is the derivation of the terms *’sextant” and ” bubble 
octant"? 

3. Why might the altitude of a star measured with a mariner’s 
sextant be slightly larger than when measured with a bubble 
octant? 

4. Why is it not possible to use a bubble octant or a mariner's 
sextant in a spacecraft? 

5* List the advantages and disadvantages of photography over 
visual observations in ostronomy* 
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6. What two ways of measuring the brightness of stars are more 
accurate than visual observation? 

7. In photographic studies of $tor brightness^ the Polar Sequence 
Is used as a reference* Why Is It desirable to photograph it 
each time a comparison Is made, rather than use the same 
photograph over and over? 

8* Gratings with low dispersion are used to obtain spectra of 
very faint stars* Why cannot gratings with greater dispersion, 
which are more accurate, be used? 

9. Trace briefly the development of photometry* 

Group B 

10« Verify the statement that O.T^^ of arc along the earth's surface 
corresponds to a distance of about 10 feet* (Assume the earth 
to be a sphere 25,000 miles In circumference.) 







10-1 A GiANT LEAP FOR MANKIND 


The moon was probably the most discussed object in the unii'erse during the 
middle 1960s. ’Would we be able to land on it? Who would be first? What would 
it be like when we got there? Is tlic surface hard or soft? Can it support the 
weight of a spaceship? Is the surface covered with dust? If how thick is the 
dust layer? 

These perplexing questions were answered with the landing of the American 
astronauts, Armstrong and Aldrin, from Apollo 11 on July 20, 1969. They were 
the first humans to walk on the moon^s surface. They brought back to earth 
specimens of rocks and surface material to be analyzed in our laboratories. The 
landing of the module proved that the surface, at least in the Sea of Tran¬ 
quillity, is hard and can support the weight of a spaceship. The dust is not as 
deep as some astronomers had predicted. 

10,2 THE MOON’S DISTANCE 

In order to plan for a landing on the moon, the question of its distance from the 
earth had to be answered accurately. This is a fundamental necessity, since all 
questions of the size of the moon and itvS surface features depend on a knowledge 
of its distance. Tlio approximate distance had been known for many years, 
even centuries. The orbital flight and the lotiation of the landing site had to be 
predetermined at the space laboratories on the earth. The orbit was computed 
with an accuracy of a mite or two, and several .space missions had been sent to 
photograph the moon’s surface from close up before the actual mission of 
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Apollo 11 could be attempted. The first flights to and around the moon could 
not be calculated with the accuracy needed because of gravitational irregu¬ 
larities. These led to the discovery of mass condensations, called mascons, 
below the lunar surface, which because of their additional gravitational attrac¬ 
tion had led to a false computation of the orbit. 

We now propose to discuss both the older and the newer methods of deter¬ 
mining the lunar distance, its si^e, its mass, and thus its density. 

The older methods depended on the determination of the moon^s parallax. 
The parallax method is worth discussing, both from a historical viewpoint and 
because the parallax method is still basic for determining the distances of stars. 

The parallax of the moon is defined as the angle formed (subtended) at the 
center of the moon by one half the diameter of the earth, as shown in Fig. 10-1. 



The problem of finding the moon*s distance k similar to the determination 
of the distance across a body of water where the distance cannot be measured 
directly. In that problem a base line is set iit>, its length measured accurately, 
and the angles to a iDoint whose distance is to be found arc measured from both 
ends of the base line. In Fig. 10-2 the base line is AB and the angles BAC and 
ABC are measured from the ends of the line AB. The sides of the triangle, AC 
and BC, are then computed. 



FIG. 10-2 DeJermi nation 
tonce lo on inaccessible 
anguldHon, 


of Ihe 
poinf by 


dis- 

tri- 


If the length of the base line is comparable to tliat of the sides, we must use 
trigonometry to obtain an accurate solution. But if the base line is very short 
compared witli the sides, tlic lengths of the sides can be found by using only 
radians. The earth^s radius is very small compared with the distance from the 
earth to the moon, so radians can be used to solve the long slender triangle in 
Fig. 10-2 and will be used in this discussion. 

If the parallax p is small, less than about 4°, the arc of the circle is so 
nearly equal to the chord that the small difference in length may be neglected. 
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Hence the radius of the earth may be used as an approximation of the length 
of the arc. 

In the appendix, the following formula is developed: 


angle (in radians) 


length of base line 
length of radius 


( 10 - 1 ) 


Adapting equation (lO-l) to the problem of the moon^s distance, p = the 
parallax, EM or R ^ the distance to the moon, and AE = r, the radius of the 
earth. 

Rewriting equation (10-1), we have 


/? = - ( 10 - 2 ) 

p 

where p is in radians, or 

R = 57.3*’ X 4 
P 

= 3437.8' X 

P 

= 200,265" X p (10-3) 

where t!ie fii'st form is to be used if p is in degrees, the second if p is in minutes, 
and the third if p is in seconds. These equations are not restricted to the parallax 
of the moon; they may be used for any distances and parallaxes in the solar 
system. 

If A and B are two points on the earth, assumed for simplicity to be at 
opposite ends of a diameter, the distance AB is known. If the angle p can be 
measured, the distance to the moon can be calculated. In practice, it is not 
possible to observe the moon simultaneously from two ends of a diameter. But 
if A and B are as far apart as convenient, the distance between them can be 
calculated from their latitudes and longitudes. 

As can be seen from Fig. 10-3, the angle between two points, Si and on 
the celestial sphere is also equal to twice the parallax. Because the sphere is 
infinitely large, one half the angle between Si and as seen from the earth 
and from the moon is essentially the same. It averages 57.04', but varies con¬ 
stantly because of the changing distance of the moon. 



FIG. 10-3 The poraHox method 
determirimg the moon's drttonce. 


of 


Assuming the average parallax and the equatorial radius of the earth, 
3963 miles, the distance from the center of the earth to the center of the moon 
may be calculated from equation (10-3), as follows: 
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R 


3438' X 39G3 miles 
57.04' 


239j000 miles 


Using the most accurate data available, we obtain the average distance to 
the moon as 238,857 miles with an uncertainty of 1.3 miles (384,403 km ± 
2.1 km). This distance is called the 7nea7i dutance. It was checked by a radar 
echo from the moon in 1946 and by light from a laser beam in 1969. Since the 
distance by radar and by laser beam arc from surface to surface, the distance 
from center to center must be calculated by knowing the radii of the moon and 
the earth. The accuracy by laser is about 1 foot. 


EXAMPLE: On January 23, 1964, the horizontal parallax of 
the moon was given in the American Ephemeris and 
Almanac as 59' 15.083". Compute the distance between the cen¬ 
ters of the earth and moon at that time. 

SOLUTION: Substituting inequation (10-3), 


R = 3438' X 


3963 miles 
59.25' 


229,600 miles 


10.3 THE MOON’S DIAMETER 


Knowing the moon’s distance, and by measuring the moon’s apparent angular 
diameter, we may adapt equations (10-3) to the determination of the linear 
diameter (Fig. 10-4), as follows: 


RXd' _ RX d" 
3438' 206,265'" 


(10-4) 



The moon’s diameter subtends an angle of about one-half degree on the sky 
as seen from the surface of the earth. Its mean angular diameter is 31.09'. Hence 
the diameter 


238,857 miles X 31.09' 
3438' 


2160 miles 


Since the parallax and distance of the moon vary, its angular diameter is 
also variable. This can be shown by measuring the apparent diameter with the 
surveyor’s transit or with the marine sextant. 

The moon is a relatively large satellite; no other planet has a satellite that 
is as large in comparison with the parent body. The two bodies are often called 
the earth-moon system. The tw^o bodies mo\"e together through space, revolving 
around a common center of mass, called the barycenter. The barycenter moves 
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in an elliptical orbit around the sun, and the earth and moon revolve around it. 
The earth departs from the orbit of the baryccntcr by nearly 3000 miles. The 
determination of this distance makes it possible to calculate the mass of the 
moon, 


10.4 THE MOON’S MASS 

The product of the earth's mass and its distance from the barycenter is equal 
to the product of the moon’s mass and its distance from the barycenter. This 
relationship defines the barycenter and may be expressed by the following 
equation: 

Msds = MitdM (10-5) 

where Me = mass of the earth, ~ mass of the moon, = distance from 
center of the earth to the barycenter, and dif = distance from center of the 
moon to the barycenter. 

The distance between the center of the earth and the barycenter has been 
carefully determined at the United States Naval Observatory. The average dis¬ 
tance, dg, is 2903 miles. Hence the barycenter lies inside the earth. 

The average distance of the center of mass of the moon from the barycenter 
is 238,857 miles — 2903 miles = 235,954 miles. Substituting in equation (10-5): 

Mb X 2903 miles = Mm X 233,954 miles 

From this equation, 


Mb 


235,954 miles , 
2903 miles ^ 


S1.28d/.w 


A recalculation in 1966 gave this ratio as 81.30; thus the mass of the moon is 
1/81.30 or 1,23 percent of the mass of the earth. Using this ratio and the known 
mass of the earth, we find the mass of the moon to be 8.10 X 10’® tons. From 
this and the volume calculated from the moon’s diameter, its density is 3.343 
g/cnF, which is comparable to the density of rocks in the earth’s crust. 

In addition to density, the surface gravity and velocity of escape can also 
be computed from its mass and diameter. The surface gravity of the moon is 
0.1653 or about one sixth that of the earth; and the velocity of escape is 0.212 
or about one fifth that from the surface of the earth; that is, 0,1653 X 9.80 mi/ 
scc^ = 1,62 rn/secS and 0.212 X 6.95 mi/see = 1.47 mi/sec (or 2.36 km/sec), 
respectively. 


10.5 THE MOON’S APPARENT PATH 

The apparent path of the moon among the stars as seen from the earth is a 
great circle roughly following the ecliptic. The moon’s motion is direct (from 
west to east) from night to night, and of course api:)ears to rise and set as other 
bodies do because of the rotation of the earth. The period of time between sue- 
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cessive conjunctions witii a star^ the sidereal month, is about 27% days. It is 
somewhat variable because of the attractions by the sun^ the bulge at the earth 
equator^ and the planets. The average sidereal month is 27.32166 mean solar 
days and the amount of variation is as much as 7 hours. 

As shown in Fig, 10-5j the path of the moon crosses the ecliptic in two 
points, called nodes. At the ascending node, the moon moves from south to 
north of the ecliptic and at the descending node from north to south. Because 
of attractions by other bodies, the nodes arc not stationary, but move com¬ 
pletely around the ecliptic from east to west in about 18.6 years. This motion 
is called the regression of the nodes. 



Descending node 


FIG. )0'5 The polh of the mdon and 
the ecliptic, showing the attending and 
descending nodes and inclination of 5®. 


Since the sun is also moving along the ecliptic in an easterly direction, the 
intervals between new moons, when the sun and moon are in conjunction, are 
longer than the sidereal month. This month of the phases, called the synodic 
7nonth, averages about 29% days in length. A more accurate value is 
29 d 44"^ 2.8% or 29.53059 days. 

The inclination of the moon^s path to the ecliptic is about 5®, but it is also 
variable from 4^ 59' to 5° IS' because of the external attractions. Its average 
is 5" 08'* 


10.6 THE MOON’S ORBIT 

The changes in parallax and apparent diameter of the moon arc due to the 
variation in the distance. Both parallax and apparent diameter are inversely 
proportional to the distance. Hence, relative distances can be plotted on a 
convenient scale, inversely proportional to either parallax or apparent diameter. 
From the changes in distance and direction, it can be deduced that the moon^s 
orbit is an ellipse with the earth at one focus. Also, since gravitation holds the 
two bodies together, it can be deduced mathematically that Kepler's laws, re¬ 
stated for satellites, hold for the moon and all artificial satellites in orbit around 
the earth. 

The period of the moon in its orbit around the earth is one sidereal month. 
The eccentricity of the orbit is about 0.055, but is variable because of external 
attractions, called perturbations. Peiturbations are disturbances of the normal 
elliptical motiom The principal perturbations of the orbits of the moon and the 
earth satellites are due to the sun and the bulge at the earth's equator. Others 
are numerous and difficult to compute. 
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Perturbatimis affect the eccentricities of the orbits causing them to vary by 
small amounts, but the averages remain about the same. For the moon, the 
average eccentricity e is 0,0549. Perturbations also cause the regression of the 
nodes and the changes in the inclination of the orbit to the plane of the ecliptic. 
The average inclination ^ is 5,145® 5° 8.7^ 

The point of closest approach of the moon to the earth is called perigee; that 
of greatest recession is apogee. The line joining these two points is the major 
axis of the ellipse, or the line of apsides. The center of the major axis is also the 
center of the ellipse (Fig. 10-6). 



BG. 10-6 The elliptical orbit of the 
moon around the earth. 


Because of perturbations, the moon^s line of apsides rotates from west to 
east—that is, in the opposite direction to the regression of the nodes. This is 
called the advance of the perigee. The perigee point makes a complete circle in 
8.85 years. Because of this advance of over 3^ per month, the moon reaches 
perigee at intervals of 27.55455 days. This is known as the anomalistic month. 

The distance of the earth from the center of the ellipse is found by multiply¬ 
ing the mean distance by the eeeentrieity. It is 13,100 miies. Therefore the 
average perigee distance is 225,757 miles and the average apogee distance is 
251,957 miles. But because of perturbations, the smallest actual perigee distance 
is 221,463 miles and the largest apogee distance is 252,710 miles. 

As Fig. 10-7 shoW'S, the mooiTs orbit is everyW'here concave to^vard the sun. 
This can only be seen by drawdng the path of the earth-moon system to the 
same scale as the distance to the sun. 



FIG, 10‘7 Since the sun's gravifa- 
tional pull is greater than that of the 
earth or the moon, both bodies follow 
orbits that are continually concave 
toward the sun. 
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10.7 PHASES AND ELONGATIONS 

The phases of the moon arc produced by the cliangiiig positions of the three 
bodies> as shown in Fig. tO-8. At new moon, the elongation of the moon can 
vary between 0° and 5^ because of the inclination of the orbit. 



r full 
moon 


Gibbous 

moon 


Gibbous 

moon 


First 

quarter 


Last 

quarter 


Earth 


Crescent 

moon 


Crescent 

moon 


FJG. 10-8 Production ot phones of 
the moon* 


The age of the new moon (conjitnction) is zero and increases through the 
29Vi days of the synodic period. After new moon the elongation increases^ and 
the moon show^s a crescent phase until it is 90"^ from the sun, at quadrature. It 
is then at first quarter and the moon^s age is about seven days, or one fourth of 
its synodic period. After quadrature the moon is gibbous, and w^e can see more 
than one half of its ilkiminated surface. At full moon (opposition) , age 15 days, 
the elongation is betw^een 175° and 180°. Elongation is always measured as the 
shortest angular distance between two bodies* So the full moon can never have 
an elongation greater than ISO®. After full moon the phases occur in reverse 
order, until at age 29% days the moon is new again. 

The edge of the moon is called the limb. There are both bright and dark 
limbs, except w^hen the moon is new’ or foil. The line between the bright and dark 
areas, the suiinse or sunset line, is the terminator. It is roughly the arc of a 
circle, but is very irregular because of the rough surface features. Just after new 
moon, when the crescent is very narrow, the dark surface can be seen faintly 
illuminated. This is sometimes called "the old moon in the ne^v mooiks arras/’ 
The reason is that from the moon the earth w^oiild appear fully illuminated — 
a full earth. Light refieeted from the earth’s atmosphere returns toward the moon. 
Since the reflecting powder of the moon, its albedo, ia only 7 percent and the 
earth's albedo is about 40 percent, the earth at full phase wmuld appear 77 times 
brighter from the moon than the full moon seen from the earth. Thus the light 
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reflected from the earth is bright enough to faintly illuminate the dark part of the 
moon. 

The average interval between moonrises or moonsets is about 24" 50". How¬ 
ever, because the declination of the moon ranges between —2814'’ and +28^4“ 
(see Fig. 10-9), the times of moonrise are strongly affected. They also depend 
on the latitude of the observer. At the north pole when the moon is above the 
celestial equator, as it is half the time, it is always above the horizon. If below the 
equator, the moon never rises. As one moves from the pole, there comes a time 
when the moon just barely rises or sets. From the equator, it is above the horizon 
for exactly 12 hours at a time, except for its daily eastward motion. 


Path of moon 



Autumnal 

equinox 

West 


Eoliptic 


equinox io S K 
^ ^ ^ 


Autumnal CatestiaI equator 

equinox Moon's path 

9 years later 


FIG. 10-9 The changing position of 
the moon's poth with the potilion of 
the node». Note porticulody the change 
of declinotidn. 


At intermediate latitudes the most noticeable change in the intervals between 
successive moonrises is at full moon in autumn. Since the moon is at opposition, 
it is near the vernal equinox at the full phase in autumn. As it rises at sunset, 
its northward motion carries it above the equator and it rises earlier. The east¬ 
ward delay and the northward speed-up in time of rising nearly cancel each other. 
There are several nigfits when the moon rises only a few minutes later than on 
the previous night. The full moon nearest the autumnal equinox is the harvmt 
moon. One month later, it is the hmiefs moon. They are much more noticeable 
at high latitudes than nearer the equator. (See Fig. 10-10 for an explanation of 
the harvest and hunteris moon.) 



FtG. 10-10 Explanafion of Ihe hor- 
ved ond hunter"i moon. Tho moon'i 
path li neoi* flio ecliptic, which t$ 
neorly paratlef to Ihe horizon In Sep* 
tember and ogoin in October. 
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The ascending node and the vernal equinox coincided in 1969 and will again 
coincide in 1988 when the moon’s declination will range from “28.5'' to +28J''. 
The harvest and hunter^s moons are most conspicnmis during those years* In 
1978 the ascending node wdll coincide with the autumnal equinox and the moon^s 
declination will range from only —18*5® to +18*5®. The harvest and hunter’s 
moons will be less noticeable then* 

10.8 THE MOON’S ROTATION 

It is quite obvious that the moon does not rotate rapidly. The same surface 
features are always visible except for a few near the limb^ Avhicli when viewed 
through a telescope can be seen to disappear and reappear during a month’s time* 
This is because the moon always presents approximately the same face to the 
earth* However, if the moon could be viewed from a distant planet, all parts 
could be seen each month. So the moon does rotate and the period of rotation, 
one sidereal month, is equal to the period of revolution. 

This situation has been produced by tidal action by the earth during the 
billions of years the two bodies have been in existence* It is believed that when 
the moon was less solid than it is at present, the earth raised tides in the mass 
of the moon similar to the tides in the earth’s oceans* When the moon’s material 
was plastic, there was a great deal of friction in the moving masses inside the 
moon. This friction slowed the moon’s original rotation until the period of 
rotation equaled the period of revolution around the earth* The interaal lunar 
tides remained fixed when the material solidified. There remained a bulge in the 
figure of the moon directed toward and away from the earth. The maximum and 
minimum diameters differ by less than 2 miles. 

Accurate tracking of the Orbiter satellites revealed that the center of mass 
of the moon, which governed the satellite orbits, is L6 miles closer to the center 
of the earth than is the center of the moon’s shape. It was then predicted that 
the near side of the moon might consist of material heavier than average and 
that the density of the lunar seas might be greater than the density of other 
parts of the moon. 

This prediction was proved to be correct by the discovery of 7nascons 
( mass concentrations) below the lunar surface. Attention w^as called to them, as 
mentioned in Section 10.2, by irregular gravity measures detected by the lunar 
orbiters* Ten maseons had been discovered and verified by the middle of 1969 
(see Fig* 10-11). As the figure shows, the maseons are mostly under the lunar 
seas. They appear to be of the order of 30 to 120 miles (50 to 200 km) in extent 
and some 30 miles below the surface* One mascon, possibly double, has been found 
near the center of the moon to the left of Sinus Medii in the drawing of Fig* 10- 
14. It is possible that a body the size of a small planet forms the major portion 
of a maseon and may have formed the sea under which it lies. 

The far side of the moon has been called the dark side. This is not true* When 
the moon is new", the dark side faces the earth and the far side is completely 
illuminated. The duration of sunlight on any part of the moon is half a synodic 
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monthj or about 15 days. The length of time a star is above the moon's horizon 
is half a sidereal month, or about 14 days. 



FIG. lQ-11 A lunar gravity map. Analysis, of lunar satellite orbits has revealed 
the presence of mass concentrations (mascons) under the circular maria, such as 
Mare Irnbrlutn, Mare Serenitetisr and Mare Crisium ta right). The irreg^ 

ular maria do not show mascons. (Courtesy Jet Propulsion lobaratory and' Physics 
Today) 


10.9 LUNAR LIBRATIONS 

The disap pear an ce and reappearance of features near the moon^s limbs can be 
explained by four effects, called Hbratiom. They are as follows: 

1. Diiimal librations. When the moon rises, an observer on the 
earth can see over tlic top limb. As the earth rotates, he is 
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carried to a position where he can see beyond the other limb^ 
which he sees as the upper limb of the setting moon. The 
total effect is equal to the moon's parallax^ or about 1^ at 
both moon rise and rno onset (Fig. 10-12). 


FIG. 10-12 Diurnal Hbrotlon of the moonj oo^ is apparent diameter of 

the moon for on observer at At is the lunar diometer seen from B. 


2. Latitudinal librations. The moon's equator is tipped about 

to the plane of the orbit. This permits alternately 6^^*" 
of the northern and southern limbs to be visible from some 
part of the earth each month. 

3, LongitudiTial librations. The moon rotates uniformly on its 
axis^ because there is no known force to cause the rotation 
to slow down or speed up. The moon's revolution is not 
uniform^ as stated by Kepler's second law. Hence the rotation 
and revolution get out of step. At perigee revolution is 
aheadj and a few degrees of the following limb become visible* 

At apogee the preceding limb becomes visible by a similar 
amount, about 8° at each limlu 

4* Physical iibratio?i^. There is a slight shift of the moonj 
produced by its bulge in the earth's direction. These 
liberations move the features of the moon by about 1 mile 
as seen from the earth. 

The expressions “see over the top limb” or “see beyond the other limb” mean 
that an obsen-er may see a different limb from that seen by an observer in line 
between the centers of the earth and the moon. Thus an observer at B watching 
the rising or setting moon sees beyond the Jimby aa\ that would be visible to an 
observer at .4, where the moon is on the meridian, Also^ an observer at a north 
or south latitude would see a different limb from one seen by an observer on 
the equator. 

The result is that 41 percent of the moon's surface can never be seen from 
the earth. Forty-one percent is always visible, and the remaining 18 percent 
is visible at times from some place on the earth because of librations. This area 
is along the limb and is very irregular in shape. 
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10.TO THE MOON’S ATMOSPHERE 


The moon has little or no atmosphere. The velocity of escape from the lunar 
surface is so low that, if the moon ever had an atmosphere, it has now all escaped 
except for a very thin trace from the solar wind—atoms held temporarily captive 
by the moon’s gravitation. The velocity of escape is only 1.475 miles/sec, as we 
have shown. This is very near the velocity of molecules in an atmosphere of 
oxygen and nitrogen at moderate temperature, such as we have on the earth. 
In this case, at some time each atom or molecule of the original atmosphere must 
have reached the escape velocity and left the moon’s gravitational field. It has 
been calculated that if the average molecular velocity were as high as 0.5 mile/ 
sec the moon’s atmosphere would have escaped in a few weeks. 

In 1958 a Russian astronomer, N. A. Kozyrev, reported that he had seen 
carbon gas escaping from the region of the central peak in the crater Alphonsus. 
This would indicate that some molecules are coming from the cracks in the floor 
of the moon. Kozyrev failed to mention that black areas are visible near the 
crater walls and that they have depressions in them. Ranger 9, which landed 
in Alphonsus, relayed back to the earth photographs of the crater including the 
dark areas, but failed to detect any trace of carbon gas. Figure 10-13 shows the 
crater, the central peak, and the black areas. (See also Fig. 1-9, a Ranger 
photograph of Alphonsus.) 

The temperature of the lunar surface can be estimated from the earth by the 
use of a thermocouple. If two strips of different metals are welded together at 
both ends and if one joint is heated while the other is kept cold, a difference of 
electric potential (voltage) is produced. When one joint of a thermocouple is 
placed at the focus of a telescope and moonlight is allowed to fall on it, the 
amount of radiation can be measured, since it is proportional to the difference 
in potential, and the temperature of the moon’s surface can be calculated. A 
thermocouple placed at the focus of the 100-inch telescope was also used to 
measure the very small amount of heat from the stars. 

The results for a region of the moon directly below the sun show a high 
temperature of llO^C (230° F), slightly above the boiling point of water. The 
dark side measures -]73°C (-280°F). Away from the subsolar point a beam 
of sunlight covers a greater area and the temperature is not quite so high. The 
temperature at the lunar poles is uncomfortably, but not unbearably, high. The 
vehicles that landed carried instruments for measuring the temperature and for 
sending the resulting data back to the earth. The high surface temperature 
results from the fact that the sun is above the lunar horizon for two weeks at 
a time. 

The lack of a lunar atmosphere is particularly striking during a total eclipse 
of the moon. At those times, sunlight is intercepted by the earth; the lunar tem¬ 
perature drops very rapidly, then rises immediately when the moon moves out 
of the earth’s shadow. The rise in temperature may be as much as 200'‘C (360°F) 
in 1 hour. Under the extreme changes, rocks would be shattered by alternate 
expansion and contraction unless protected by a layer of dust. Before Surveyor I 
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FIG^ 10-13 The surface af the moan oround the croier Arphonsus (whi^e or- 
rowj. The central peak ond block dreos near the walls ore easily visible, flick 
Observofory phofogiraph) 
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landed in 1966 the thickness of the dust layer was entirely unknown. Former 
estimates varied from an inch or two to 1 mile. 

Because of the absence of atmosphere^ the moon has no water and no clouds. 
The extremes of temperature result from rapid heat radiation after sunset. The 
moon has no twilight and no auroras. The sky is black, and one should be able 
to see the stars even in daytime by shielding the eyes from direct simlight. Blue 
sky on the earth is caused by scattering of blue light mostly by air molecules and 
dust in the air. 

On the moon there is no sound, since sound requires a medium for trans¬ 
mission. Meteors are not visible, although it is certain that both large and small 
meteoroids hit the moon all the time. Ranger 7 photographs showed the effects 
of meteoric bombardment on the small surface craters (Fig. 1-8). Their sides 
appear to be eroded, and, there being no water or wind to erode them, they must 
have been struck by small meteoroids or by ultraviolet radiation, which would 
not get through an atmosphere. 


lOJl THE MOON’S SURFACE 

There are several types of features on the lunar surface, all of which, except 
the smallest, can be observed from the earth. The following is a list of features: 
(See Figs. 10-14 and 10-15), 

1. Seas. The relatively smooth, dark, and large areas represent¬ 
ing seas are conspicuous even in small instruments. 

2. Craters. Hundreds of thousands of depressions in the lunar 
surface are called craters. They vary from 146 miles to 3 feet 
in diameter. 

3. Mountains and mountain ranges. Through the telescope the 
moon’s mountains look much like the mountains on earth. 

4. Rays. Rays are bright streaks that radiate from some craters. 

They are as long as 2000 miles. 

5. Rills (or rilles). Rills are cracks in the surface, probably 
produced by faulting. 

6. Domes and calderas. Swelling of tlie surface, followed by 
subsidence, results in domes and calderas. Occasionally a 
crater is seen on the top of a mountain peak. 

Galileo was the first to observe the dark areas, which he called seas, or maria 
in Latin. There are about 20 maria, which cover nearly half the surface facing 
the earth. The largest is the Mare Imbrium, the Sea of Showers, some 700 miles 
across. Others have similar fanciful names, such as Tranquillity, Serenity, 
fertility, Crises, Clouds, Nectar, and the Bay of Rainbows. Most of the seas 
were named by Hevelius, a Polish astronomer, who published a book on selenog¬ 
raphy. (Selene was the goddess of the moon.) 

The seas are not as smooth as they look at first glance, but are pitted with 
craters and surrounded by mountain ranges. Their dark appearance is due to 
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F!G^ 10-14 Photogroph of ibe west¬ 
ern hemisphefe of the moon and drow- 
ing (on opposite poge] showing prin¬ 
cipal features, (ficlt Obiervofory phofo- 
grophj 


their low albedOj a reflecting power of only 2 percent compare(i to 7 percent 
for the average and 40 percent for Aristarchus, the brightest spot on the moon. 
The curvature of the moon is so great that the avails around the seas are not 
visible from the centers. For example^ the highest peak in the lunar Apennines is 
Mt. Huygens, which is 3.4 miles high. This peak cannot be seen from a distance 
greater than 86 miles, which is only about one eighth the distance across the 
Mare Imbrium. 

The rays are nearly straight lines of higher albedo extending outward from 
certain craters. The most conspicuous ray system radiates from the crater Tycho, 
near the lunar south pole. During full moon these rays are easily seen, and it is 
possible to trace one across the Sea of Serenity almost to the northern limb. 
Allowing for the moon’s curvature, the length of this ray is more than 2000 
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miles. Xt can be traced on Fig* 10-14, the western hemisphere of the moon. 

A^nother easily seen system of rays extends radially from the crater Copernicus 
{see Fig. 10-15). Others radiate from Kepler, Herodotus, *4ristarchus, and others. 
Hanger 7 landed in Mare Nubiurn (Sea of Clouds) in a relatively smooth area on 
a ray from Tycho and possibly one from Copernicus. This region was selected 
as a test site for manned spacecraft landings because of its apparently smooth 
surface. Ranger 8 landed in the Sea of Tranquillity and found conditions there 
very similar to those in the Sea of Clouds. The name of the latter sea was 
changed after the Ranger 7 landing to Mare Cognitum (the Known Sea). 

Surrounding many of the seas are ranges named for mountain ranges on the 
earth, such as the Apennines, Alps, and Caucasus. Other mountain ranges are 
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FIG. IQ-15 Pholograph of Ihd eoitern 
hemisphere of the moon and drawing 
{on opposite page) showing princlpol 
feotures. (lick Observafory phofogreph) 


located in the southern iiemisfihere. The highest are the Doerfel Mountains and 
the Leibnitz range, which reach heights of some 30,000 feet. Other mountains 
are single, such as Pico and Piton, rising out of the Mare Imbrium. The height 
of Piton can be calculated from tneasurements on a photograph taken near 
the quarter-moon, since its shadow is sharp and easily measured (see 
Fig. 10-15). 

The lunar features on the far side of the moon have been studied on photo¬ 
graphs made by both Russian and American lunar probes, {See photographs 
and maps in this chapter,) The first map of the far side was published by the 
Russians, who named some of the seas and craters. The American spaceships 
have photographed the far side, as well as the near side, in more detail. Many 
of the lunar features have been named by the Americans. To become official 
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these names must be approved by the Intemationai Astronomical UnioHe (For 
a complete list of names on the far side^ see Sky and Telescope for November 
197O0 

10J2 THE NATURE OF THE SURFACE 

The first soft landing on the moon was made by the Soviet Luna 9 on February 
3, 1966^ which transmitted pictures for three days* It was followed by the 
American Surveyor I on June 2, 1966 (Fig, 10-16)* Its pictures showed much 
better resolution and gave a better understanding of the lunar surface* One of the 
most significant pictures was a narrow-angle photograph showing one of the 
vehicle's footpads implanted in the lunar soil (Fig* 10-17)* The pad sank only 
about 2 inches into the surface^ indicating that the lunar soil is underlaid by a 
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FIG* 10-16 Lonor chart showing the landing site of Surveyor K Areo 1 designotes the site as 
deduced from horiEon features In sections A through F, while area 1 1 was deduced from frafectory 
tracking data. (NASA) 


hard material that can withstand a pressure of at least 10 Ib/in^ This is covered 
by a layer of loose granular material similar to terrestrial soiL 

In the next year and a half, four more surveyors were successful in landing, 
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FIG^ 10-T7 Surveyor 1 photo of the inoon with a portion of the spacecraft londing gear at the 
upper right. The construction of the foot pods made it posjibie to obtain data obouf the Icrnd^ 
bearing capacity of the lunor surface, fNASAj 


analyzing the surface material, and transmitting this data, plus pictures, to the 
earth. During this time, five lunar orbiters photographed over 99 percent of the 
lunar surface and televised the pictures to tlie earth. The general character of 
the surface, as shown hy these pictures and tliose of the .4polio missions, is that 
of a rolling terrain of piowcd-up soil, covered with craters ranging from inches 
to many miles in diameter. 

The Apollo II mission of July 20, 1969, carried out several scientific experi¬ 
ments mentioned in Chapter 1. The command module, piloted by Michael Collins, 
continued to orbit the moon while the lunar module carried Neil Armstrong and 
Edwin Aldvin to a safe landing on tlie surface and afterward to a successful re¬ 
docking with the command module. Armstrong and Aldrin w'ore special suits 
that contained oxygen, wmter, cooling and heating equipment, and other materials 
essential for survival on the moon for about 2% hours. Armstrong was on the 
surface for just over 2 hours and Aldrin about 15 minutes less. 

Walking on the surface was not as difficult as had been predicted. The layer 
of dust was only a few^ inches thick at most. The original landing site was found 
to be filled with boulders and was passed over by skillful navigation of the 
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landing module. The actual landing site was covered with scattered rocks^ some 
50 pounds of which were collected into sealed bags and brought hack to the 
earth. 

Several experiments were set up. One was a panel to catch any material from 
the solar wind. This panel was removed at the end of the lunar walk and brought 
back to earth for a determination of the composition of the solar wind, A lunar 
seismometer was set up and left in place to record and send back to earth any 
lunar tremors that might have been produced by lunar quakes, landslides, or the 
possible fall of meteoroids onto the surface. It was more sensitive than the usual 
seismometers used by geologists on the earth. 

All lunar materials were carefully placed in sealed, airtight containers to 
avoid possible contamination. The astronauts and their lunar material were 
placed in quarantine in a special building for debriefing, physical examinations, 
and complete isolation for three weeks to be sure no contaminant from the moon 
was carried back to earth. At the end of three weeks all were released and no 
contaminant was found. Lunar dust was injected into mice and studied for 
reaction to any lunar vims. No reaction was found. 


10,T3 LUNAR CRATERS 

The type of lunar feature that occurs in greatest numbers is the crater. More 
than 30,000 have been counted on photographs taken from terrestrial observ¬ 
atories. The typical crater is a pit, frequently with a peak in the center. The 
largest crater is Clavius, 146 miles in diameter. There are millions visible in 
close-up photographs, the smallest about 3 feet across and 18 inches deep. 

Craters are named for philosophers and astronomers of the past, a custom 
started by Riecioli, an Italian astronomer, in 1651, A glance at the charts facing 
the two photographs of the quarter moon in this chapter will give the student 
a good idea of those represented. More detailed lunar maps have been published, 
including one by NASA of the far side. The new craters are named for astron¬ 
omers of the 20th century who are no longer living. 

The floor of the typica! crater is below the average level of the surface, some¬ 
times several thousand feet lower. The walls are piled up above the average level. 
It has been estimated that the volume of material in the walls is about the same 
as the volume of the crater, indicating that the raateiial was somehow- dug out 
of the crater and deposited around the rim. Running ontw-ard from some of the 
prominent craters are systems of rays, as mentioned previously. Where did 
this material come from and why is it brighter than that of the crater floor? 
The answer seems to be related to the problem of crater formation. 

Rills are cracks in the lunar floor. The usual rill is about half a mile wide, 
of unknown depth, and many miles in length. They are sometimes straight (for 
example, the Great Wall, about 60 miles long), but many are curved and run 
across other types of features. Ranger 9 photographed beautiful rills on the 
floor of the crater Alphonsus (Fig. 1-9) W'ith small craters strung along the rims. 
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Rills arc apparently faults in the lunar surface. It is possible that when the 
moon cooled it contracted and the rills were formed by slippage during the 
process. 

Surveyor I landed on the Oceanus Procellarum (Ocean of Tempests) near 
the east limb and inside a large partially buried crater, which has the smaller 
crater Flamsteed on its southern rim. Photographs of the horizon show low 
mountains on the crater rim about 7.5 mi distant. They project up to 300 feet 
above the ordinary, near horizon. The ancient crater has been almost buried 
beneath the covering material of the ocean. This crater is about 60 miles in 
diameter. About 20 small craters, ranging from about 10 feet to 300 feet in 
diameter, are in sight of the cameras on board the spacecraft. One crater, about 
35 feet away, is 10 feet wide and 2 feet deep. 

The close-up photograph (Fig. 10-18) shows that the surface is covered 
with granular material down to at least 140 inch in diameter, with large boulders 
20 inches long. These boulders are pitted and cracked, The result of a brief 
study indicates that the surface consists of a liard material, with a w'eaker 
material on top having a depth of about 1 inch. The coarse blocks are scattered 
at random. There is no appreciable layer of dust in this region. Most of the 
smaller visible craters are shallow and have low, rounded rims or seem to be 
rimless. 



FIG- lO'-lS One of 4000 photos taken from Surveyor I during Jts first five days on the moon^ 
The distance along the horizon (from upper leff to lower right) is about SO yards. (NASA) 
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10J4 FORMATION OF LUNAR FEATURES 

The question of the formation of craters and other lunar features has never 
been answered satisfactorily. One theory is that the moon was a molten mass 
that solidified, producing the craters volcanic action. However, since the 
moon^s density is about the same as that of rock on the earth and since it is 
believed that there is no dense core, as there is inside the earth, the central 
temperature is probably not over 2000^C, and the interior is solid rock. If the 
moon was once a hot, molten mass, it is difficult to see how it could liave cooled 
to its present temperature. 

There is no overall lunar magnetic field like the earth's, which is thought 
to result from electric currents in a molten core. The lack of such a pattern of 
magnetism indicates that the moon does not now have a molten core. However, 
the Apollo astronauts have measured weak magnetism — less than 1 percent of 
the earth’s. The fact that it varies from place to place indicates that it is caused 
by local sources. These sources must liavc acquired their magnetism in the past. 
Possibly the moon at that time had a molten core and a strong magnetic field. 

Seismometers set up by the Apollo astronauts have provided additional clues 
as to the nature of the lunar interior. The seismic events that have been recorded 
were small. Some, which occurred within three days of perigee, were apparently 
shallow moonquakes. Others were apparently caused by the impact of meteor¬ 
oids. The low level of seismic activity, relati^^e to the earth, suggests that the 
outer shell of the moon is more stable than the earth^s, 

Anotiier, and p)robably more widely accepted, theory is that the craters 
were formed by bombardment of meteoroids coming from orbits around the sun, 
which would strike the moon with velocities as high as 45 miles/sec or even 
higher. The kinetic energy of motion would be transformed mainly into heat, 
raising the temperature sufficiently to melt the surface material. The sudden 
rise in temperature, possibly to as much as 1,000,000°K, would vaporize at least 
a portion of the lunar rock and result in an explosion that would be most efficient 
in a direction perpendicular to the surface. Since the surface gravity is only 
one sixth of the earth’s surface gravity, the explosion would be 6 times as 
effective as on the earth, and, because of the lack of atmosphere, the niatcrial 
would be thrown to great distances. Ex]>eriments with bullets fired at a lead 
plate give results similar to the depths and shapes of the lunar craters, including 
central peaks. 

Some of the kinetic energy would be dissipated into shock waves, which may 
have caused great destruction of already eKisting craters and mountains on the 
opposite side of the moon. Such effects have not yet been fully investigated. 
The seismographs left by the Ap>ollo astronauts are heljfing to solve this problem. 

The fact that craters are seen on the walls of other craters strengthens this 
theory. But the objection has been raised that no new craters are now being 
fonned. How'ever, if the moon is 5 billion years old and if there are 1 million 
craters visible from the earth, tlie rate of production is only one every 5000 
years, and the moon has been under observation with telescoi}es for less than 
one tenth of that time. 
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The raya consist of material that may have been thrown out of craters 
when they were formed. This would explain why the rays run in nearly straight 
lineSj which they would not do if they were formed by material coming from 
cracks in the lunar surface. But why only a few craters have ray systems is not 
known. 

The meteoric theory is also strengthened by the belief that there were 
probably more meteoroids in space several billion years ago than there are now. 

Alphonsus might have been formed by a dome pushed up by gases from 
inside the moon, a theory strengthened by Kozyrev’s observations of carbon 
fumes. As the dome settled, the floor shrank and cracked, then was hit later 
by meteoroids. 

One theory of the formation of the seas suggests that grazing collisions with 
low-velocity particles produced lava by melting. Another scientist has pro¬ 
posed the theory that the seas were formed by impact with comets, which released 
chemical energy in addition to kinetic energy. Still another thinks they resulted 
from internal basalt formed wdicn the fluid interior released gaseous elements. 
The craters could have formed later. A close examination of the Mare Imbrium 
shows original craters almost completely filled with the heated material at the 
time the sea was formed. 

Probably a better theory is that the moon was originally covered with 
craters such as those in its southern hemisphere and that a very large fall of 
meteroids or large comets melted the surface, causing the material to flow into 
the existing craters and even into some of the neighboring seas. The smooth 
floor of the Mare Imbrium could have been produced as a result of the solidifi¬ 
cation of this melted lava and was later hit by other meteoroids to form the 
craters of smaller size visible today. The maria were not all formed at the same 
time. Rocks brought back from the Ocean of Storms are several hundred million 
years younger than those from the Sea of Tranquillity. 

At present it is safest to conclude that the lunar features were not formed 
by a single kind of catastrophe, but that both impacts from outside and forces 
inside the moon have been at work for billions of years. Almost certainly, 
craters like Tycho and Copernicus and their ray systems were formed by 
impact. They also appear to be younger than others outside the system of seas. 
Alphonsus and possibly even Ctavius may have been formed by the collapse 
of domes, 

A map and photographs of the far side of the moon are shown in Fig, 10-19, 


T0.T5 MOON ROCK STUDIES 

More than ,500 scientists from nine countries studied intensively some 50 pounds 
of lunar soil and rocks picked up on the surface by the astronauts from the 
Apollo 11 mission. The studies included analyses of the chemical composition, 
general and special mineralogy studies, tests for the determination of the age 
of the Sea of Tranquillity, investigations of magnetic and electrical properties, 
and search for organic material. 

The samples from Tranquillity Base were the first extraterrestrial objects, 
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FIG, 10-19 The moon's far side. The three charts (see opposite page) are based 
on American Lunar Orbiter photos, one of which is shown above. The photo was 
taken from on altitude of about 900 miles* The prominertf crater is obout 150 miles 
in dlometer. (NASA) 

Other than meteoroids, that scientists had been able to study in terrestrial 
laboratories* There were some surprising results. It was recognized early, before 
the intensive studies were started, that the lunar rocks were pitted and con¬ 
tained glassy beads. It was assumed that these beads were formed by the 
cooling process after the material had been heated to a high temperature in a 
very dry atmosphere at very low pressure. Sufficiently high temperatures would 
occur directly below the impact of a meteoroid and the glowing drops would 
be scattered in all directions mixing with the soil. 

In general the rocks were basaltic, many consisting of small angular frag¬ 
ments cemented together, apparently by the heat and pressure generated by 
meteoroid impacts* The soil samples were a mixture of fragments of rocks, iron 
meteorites, and glass* Most of the rock fragments apparently are small pieces 
of larger rocks tliat were probably once part of the bedrock underneath. It is 
thought that these fragments came originally from the lunar highlands, some 
25 miles south of Tranquillity Base* 

The chemical contents confirm the findings from the Surveyor studies, 
except for the minor variations to be expected in view of the different locations 
of the samples. Oxygen is the most abundant element, being in compound with 
iron and silicon and other elements. There are traces of many other elements, 
including the rare earths and uranium and its derivatives. 

The textures of the igneous rocks—those produced by the action of heat and 
usually implying fusion—are similar to those on the earth. Chemically, how¬ 
ever, they differ significantly from terrestrial rocks and also from meteoroids* 
Although oxygen was the most abundant element, as it is on the earth, its con- 
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eentration was considerably less tliaii in common terrestrial igneous rocks. Free 
metallic iron, which is extremly rare in rocks on the earth, was common in the 
lunar rocks. The silicate materials were unusually transparent and clear, indi¬ 
cating crystallization in a very dry system. 

Tests for carbon in lunar material showed carbon in compound with oxygen, 
mostly carbon monoxide, including some gas bubbles in the glass beads. The 
abundance of carbon was about 200 parts jDer million. The result indicates that 
most of the fine particles had been heated and that the carbon had combined 
with oxygen from mineral oxides at that time. 

The only positive results of tests for hydrocarbons, compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen such as those found in oil and gas on the earth, were attributed 
to pollution by gases from the landing retro-rockets of the landing craft. 

Radioactive dating, based on the relative eoncentratioii of radioactive ele¬ 
ments and the products into wliich they decay^ gives an age for the lunar soil 
of 4.6 billion years. This is the same age obtained from radioactive dating of 
meteorites and is assumed to be the age of the solar system. The ages of crystal¬ 
line rocks indicate that they were formed several million years later. 

Apparently the soil samples provide an efTeetivc average age of the lunar 
crust. The relative youth of the rocks and maria indicates that the moon has 
not been a completely dead planet from its formation, but has undergone con¬ 
siderable evolution. Future explorations should furnisii more information about 
the era prior to the formation of the lunar rocks, during which the earth 
record has been obliterated. 

Additional evidence of crustal changes is provided by gases that tvere emitted 
by the hot surface of the sun (the solar wind) and trapped in the rocks, and 
by the microscopic tracks produced by the high-energy impact of nuclei from 
the galaxy {cosmic rays). The concentrations of these gases and nuclei in samples 
obtained below- the surface indicate that the material must at one time have 
been exposed to the surface. Although there is no atmosphere on the moon, the 
lunar rocks show^ed evidence of erosion at about 10"^^ to 10“^ inch, about one 
atomic layer, per year. This resulted from the high velocity impacts of micro- 
meteoroids as evidenced by the microscopic pits on the surface of rocks and soil 
fragments. There ^vas abundant evidence that the material in the crust must 
have btien mixed by bombardment of very small and very large particles. 

The low^er abundance of certain elements compared wdth that of the same 
elements on the earth indicates that the lunar material separated from a pri¬ 
meval nebula at a temperature of lOOO^C or higher. Among these elements are 
potassium and other alkali metals. Titanium and others, including some of the 
rare earths, are more abundant than on the earth. The soil is enriched with 
nickel and other precious metals. This is consistent with obser^^ed abundances of 
meteoric material in the lunar soil. 


T0J6 LUNAR AND SOLAR TIDES 

In the description of the shape of the moon, mention was made of the tides 
raised by the earth on the moon and the fact that they have solidified into a 
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permanent bulge in the direction of the earth. The moon also raises tides in the 
earth, which, though very small, have been measured. But the most obvious 
tides are those raised in the sea by a combined gravitational pull of the moon 
and the sun. 

Tides are caused by differential forces. That is, because of a difference in 
distance, the force exerted by the moon and sun on the oceans is different from 
that on the earth itself. The gravitational pull is inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance, according to Newton's law. But the differential tidal 
force varies inversely as the cube of the distance. 


Moon FtG. 10'20 Relative i?i<i 9 nttude of the 
itioon'i grayilationol force on different 
parlj of fhe eorth. 



Figure 10-20 shows the relative magnitudes of the moon’s gravitational force 
on different parts of the earth. On the near side (toward the moon), the gravi¬ 
tational force per unit mass of the ocean is greater than the inertial reaction 
on the solid earth, and the ocean bulges toward the moon. On the far side, the 
inertial reaction on the earth is less than the force on the water, and the ocean 
bulges away from the earth. That is, the earth is pulled away from the water. 

The eartli rotates under the two tides, so they appear to move westward at 
a rate of about 1000 mph at the equator, assuming that the moon is directly 
above the equator and that the earth is completely covered with water. Because 
of the land masses, however, the actual computation of the tides is very com¬ 
plicated and can be made only by high-speed computers for each port indi¬ 
vidually. On the average the high tides, followed by low tides, return at intervals 
of 12’'25"'. This is half of the average interval between transits of the moon 
across any meridian. This coincidence was responsible for the discovery that 
the tides are produced by the moon. 

The sun also produces tides on the earth. Although the tidal force of the 
sun’s attraction on the earth is much greater than that of the moon, it has less 
effect on the tides. Because of its greater distance from the earth, the sun’s 
force per unit mass does not vary as much from one side of the earth to the 
other as does the moon’s force. As a result, the sun’s tide-raising force is not 
quite half that of the moon’s. 

When the moon is new or full (that is, at syzygy), the two tides reinforce 
each other. This is called a spring tide. At the times of spring tides, the high 
tides are unusually high and are followed by unusually low tides. At quarter 
moon (quadrature), the solar and lunar tides tend to cancel each other. The 
moon’s tide being slightly greater, there is a shallow high tide followed by a 
moderate low tide. This is called a neap tide. Since the distances to the moon 
and sun are involved in the tide-raising forces, it is easy to see that the highest 
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spring tides occur when the earth is at perihelion in January and when the 
moon is at perigee* 

As the tides ebb and flow, there is friction between the water and the ocean 
floor. The narrow Bay of Fundy in eastern Canada has tides that are sometimes 
as high as 50 feet* The friction is probably greatest in the Bering Straits* The 
effect of these forces is to slow the rotation of the earth* The amount can be 
calculated from the times of eclipses centuries ago. It has been deduced that 
the length of the day has increased by about 0.0016 second per century, equiva¬ 
lent to a rate of decrease of energy of some 2 billion horsepower. 

To allow for the increased length of the day, all clocks keeping solar time 
were set back one second at the end of June 30, 1972. This day became tlie 
longest day in history, having 86,401 seconds instead of the usual 86,400 seconds! 

The final result of the exchange of energy between the earth and the moon 
wdll be that the earth's rotation will eventually be stopped entirely and the 
earth and the moon will keep the same hemispheres directed toward each other. 
The moon will slow^ dowm in its revolution around the earth until the month and 
the day are equal to an estimated 47 of our present days. The moon will mean¬ 
while recede from the earth. 

After the lunar tides stop, the solar tides will still be acting. They will bring 
the moon back toward the earth and its distance will keep on decreasing until 
finally the moon will come so near the earth that the tidal forces will shatter 
the moon and the earth will acquire a ring system like that of Saturn. These 
changes will require an immense amount of time. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1. Trace the apparent path of the moon by noting its position 
In the constellcftions each night. Mark the position on the star 
maps in this book. Extend your observations through one 
cycle, if possible, and summori^e your findings about positions 
and phases. 

2. if on astronaut is on the moon when it is at an average 
distance from the earth, how much time is required for him 
to receive a radio signal from Houston? 

3. If the resolving power of your eye is 1^, how far away is a 
car when you are fust able to resolve the headlights. If they 
are 5 feef apart? Answer: about 3.25 miles. 

4. The earth has about 13.4 times as much surface area as the 
moon. Using therr albedos, show thot the earth at full phase 
reflects 77 times more light than the full moon. (Hint: The 
total amount of fight reflected Is proportional to the area 
and the albedo.) 

5. (o) If you observed the moon to be 30^ above the v/esfern 
horizon at sunset, where would il be the following night at 
sunset? Would it be brighter or dimmer? (b) Repeat for 30° 
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above the eosterrr horizon at sunrise, (c) Repeat for sunset^ 
30“ above the eastern horizon. 

6, Why is the afbedo of the earth so much greater than that 
of the moon? 

7, Show why the dark side of the moon receives more light 
from the earth at crescent phase than at gibbous phase by 
making a diagram of the positions of the sun, moon, and 
earth at those phases. 

8, What is the phase of the moon when on the meridian at 
(a) 6 P.M.; (b) midnight; and (c) 3 AM.? Answers (a} 
first quarter, 

9, Show from the synodic period that the moon rises opproxi- 
mateiy 50 minutes later each night. 

10. What phases would the earth exhibit to an observer on the 
moon? Would the earth rise and set? 

11. Draw a diagram showing that the moon must make one 
rotation with respect to the stars during each revolution in 
order to keep the same face toward the earth. 

12. Give reosons for the extremes of temperature on the moon, 

1 3. What could cause changes on the surface of the moon? 

14. At whot phases of the moon are the croters Archimedes, 
Kepfer, and Afphonsus observable? 

15. How do the surface features of the far side of the moon 
differ from those on the near side? 

16. Measure the lengths of the Alpine Volley and the diameter 
of the crater Archimedes on the moon photographs and 
compute their dimensions in miles. Answer: Alpine Valley, 
about so miles. 

17. Judging from their appearance fn the photographs, would 
you estimote the crater Tycho or Hipparchus to be the older? 
Why? 

18. Summarize the arguments for and against the two main 
theories on the origin of the lunar craters, 

19. A spring tide occurs at a given port at 1 P.M, on August 1. 
(a) When will the next low tide occur? (b) On what day 
will the next neap tide occur? (c) On what day will the next 
spring tide occur? 

Group B 

20. (a) What is the apparent angular diameter of the earth 
when observed from the moon? (b) If Venus were observed 
from the moon and showed an angular diameter of 1^ of 
arc, how far away would it be? 

21. Assuming the distance from the moon to the earth to be the 
same as now, compute the mass of the moon if the bory- 
center were located 21,700 miles from the center of the 
earth, 

22. Compute the surface gravity of the earth if it were (a) 
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compressed to Koff its present diameter, and (b) expanded 
to three limes its present diameter. 

*23. Calculate Saturn’s (a) velocity of escape, (b) surface 
gravity, and (cl average density. Assume the moss to be 
100 times and the diameter 9 times those of the earth. 
Check the answers with Table 13*1. (They will be slightly 
different because of the approximations.! 

24. Compare the kinetic energy of a meteoroid with a velocity 
of 45 miles/sec with that of a rifle bullet with muzzle 
velocity of 0.5 miles/sec, if their masses are the same. (See 
Chapter 4 for the formula for kinetic energy.) 

25. The ratio of the sofor tide to the lunar tide is given in this 
chapter. Show that the moon is responsible for 69 percent 
of the total tide-raising force. 

26. Restate Kepler's three lows of planetary motion for satel¬ 
lites around the earth or other planets. 

27. Using the sidereal period of the moon and its mean distance, 
calculate by Kepler's law restated In Question 26 the distance 
from the earth's surface to a satellite whose period is one 
day* 

28. From the data of Question 1, determine the inclination of the 
moon^s orbit to the ecliptic and the longitude of the node. 
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The sun is a star; hut since the earth is at Just the right distance for it to sup¬ 
port the kind of life tliat exists on the earthy it is the most important star to us. 
It is also the only star near enough to be examined in detail with our telescopes. 
In fact it is so close that the earth is in the solar atmosphere. Since the sun is 
a star^ a good start can be made in stellar astronomy by a careful study of all 
the solar details. 


IIJ THE SUN’S DISTANCE AND SIZE 

The mean distance to the sun is a fundamental unit that must be known before 
we can detenninc the dimensions of solar features, and, going still further out 
into space, investigate the physical nature of stars and the parts of the imiverse 
to M'liich they belong. 

The relative distances of the planets from the son can be found with the aid 
of Kepler^s third law. The sidereal periods can be calenlatod from the synodic 
periods (see Chapter 4), which are readily determined from observations ex¬ 
tending over several years. The times of oppositions of Mars have been recorded 
since the time of Tycho Brahe, from which its synodic period is 780 days. The 
sidereal period, 687 days, is derived from the relation between the sidereal periods 
of Mars and the earth. From KepleFs third law, it follows that Mars is 1.524 
times farther from the sun than the earth is. 

This distance is expressed as a ratio rather than a distance in miles or 
kilometers. All such planetary distances can be computed from their sidereal 
periods in terms of the earth's distance. They can all be converted to miles after 
one of the distances inside the solar system has been measured. The distance from 
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the earth to the sun has been adopted as the standard of distance inside the 
solar system. All distances in space depend ultimately on this standard. 

The problem of determining the distance from the earth to the sun has been 
a very difficult one for centuries. But vee now have a good value, accurate 
probably to within a few hiindred miles. The reason for the difficulty is that the 
parallax metliod formerly used for the distance to the moon cannot be used 
because no bright stars can be seen on the sky background behind the sun. Also 
the angle is quite small, less than 9'' of arc. 

However, other methods are available now that we have radar and space 
vehicles. In 1900 a parallax of 8-8'' %vas adopted by international agreement as 
the best value at that time. Since 1900 the sun’s distance has been expressed 
in terms of the distance deduced from that parallax. The distance of 149,500;000 
kiUj or about 92,890,000 miles, ^vas called the astronomical unit. The 1968 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac gives the value of the astronomical 
unit as 149,600,000 km, or about 93 million miles. 

After the distance to the sun has been determined, its diameter can be found 
from its apparent mean angular diameter of 32' of arc. The linear diameter is 
864,000 miles (1,390,000 km) with a probable error of about 100 miles. 

1K2 THE SUN^S MASS 

The sun’s mass can be determined from gravitational formulas and is found to 
be 1.99 X 10^^ kg, or 332,930 times the mass of the earth. 

Dividing the mass in grams by the volume in cubic centimeters, the average 
density of the sun is 1.41 g/cm^, which is smaller than the earth^s average of 
5.51 g/cm^ and the moon’s of 3.34 g/em®. 

1L3 THE SUN’S RADIANT ENERGY 

The earth obtains all its heat and light energy from the sun, except for a few 
soiirees that cannot be traced directly to it. There are, for example, energy 
sources from nuclear reactions, volcanoes and hot springs, and lunar tides. 
Other sources, coal and oil deposits, can be traced to plant and animal life that 
grew^ in sunlight. Water power is possible because solar energy lifts the w^ater, 
which then falls from higher to low'cr levels. Even the wind, wffiich drives 
sailboats and turns wdndmills, comes from a circulation of air due to solar 
heating. And solar tides furnish part of the tidal powder, which w^e have not yet 
learned to harness satisfactorily. 

The determination of the sun’s temperature depends on a measure of the 
amount of energy received at the earth’s mean distance. The space between the 
earth and the sun is so empty that it can be assumed that very little solar energy 
has been absorbed on the way. Thus it is possible to calculate the amount of 
energy a square centimeter of the solar surface radiates into space. 

One difficulty in the measurement of solar energy is that it is absorbed by 
the earth^s atmosphere. Until recently, it w^as necessary to set up radiation- 
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measuring instruments at various altitudes and calculate what it would be 
outside the atrnospiiore. Now it is possible to send instruments into space^ make 
measurements^ and send back the results by radio. 

The iiisLriimeiit used is the pyrheliometcr, which measures the rate of increase 
in temperature of a solid or liquid exposed to sunlight. It is of course necessary 
to be sure that only the radiation from the sun strikes the pyrheliometer and 
that none is lost by re radiation during the experiment. 

The amount of solar radiation received outside the eartlds atmosphere per 
second per square centimeter at the mean distance is called the solar constant 
It is not quite constant, but varies slightly, usually not over 0.4 percent Its 
value obtained by a long series of measurements is L96 small calories per 
minute per square centimeter of surface at right angles to the direction of the 
sun. Expressed in joules, the solar constant is L37 X 10“^ j/sec/cm^ 

It is safe to assume that the sun radiates uniformly in all directions; other- 
wise there would be cooler and hotter regions in space. There is no evidence that 
this is the case. The total amount of energy radiated by the sun can be calculated 
by thinking of the sun as surrounded by a sphere with radius equal to the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun. Each part of the sphere would be at the 
same distance from the sun and would receive the same amount of radiation. 
All the energy radiated by the sun would strike this sphere. The total energy per 
second would be equal to the intensity per square centimeter^ multiplied by 
the number of s<|uare centimeters in the surface of the sphere. 

Using this method^ it can be calculated that the solar radiation is equivalent 
to 63,200 kilowatts of continual radiation per square meter of the sun's surface. 


1\A RADIATION LAWS AND THE SUN'S TEMPERATURE 

Knowing the total radiation per square centimeter of the sun's surface, we can 
calculate its temperature from radiation laws formulated in the 19th century. 
It was found that all heated solids and liquids radiate energy in a similar man¬ 
ner. The amount of radiation emitted at a given temperature depends on physi¬ 
cal characteristics, such as gloss and color, rather than chemical composition. 
Kirchiioff, who formulated the iaw^s of spectrum analysis, discovered that at any 
given temperature the radiating power of a surface is directly proportional to its 
absorbing power. Black, the best absorber, is also the best emitter. Although 
there is no surface that absorbs all incident radiation, it is convenient to base 
the radiation laws on a hypothetically perfect absorber, called a blackbody. 
The results for real surfaces and with specific physical characteristics can then 
be corrected to blackbody radiation. 

Blackbodics emit electromagnetic radiation even when cool, but the waves 
are in the infrared portion of the spectrum and are too long to be seen by the 
eye. When a body is heated, the first radiation apparent to the eye is a dull, 
red glow. As the temperature rises, the color changes to w^hite and then to blue. 
The observ^ed color at any temperature is a mixture of many wavelengths. The 
distribution over the speetrum for several temperatures is showm in Fig, 11-1. 
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FJGh 11-1 Dislf ibuKon of energy 
{heat) along the spectrum. The dis¬ 
tances from the base line to yarioui 
points in the temperoture curves show 
the amounts of heat radiated ot various 
temperotures. these quantities of heat 
{and the areas} are proportional to 
the fourth power of the temperatures. 
This is Stefan's low. Note that the 
maximum points in the curves move 
progressively toward the short-wave 
end os the temperature rises* Wien's 
low gives the relotion between tem- 
peroture and the wovelength of moxi- 
mum energy. The dotted fine is the 
heat curve of the sun's spectrum as ob¬ 
served from the surface of the earth* 
It most nearly matches the 6000*K 
temperature curve* Note that much of 
the sun’s ultraviofet radiotion is miss¬ 
ing, The oir absorbs everything beyond 
wovelength 2950 K 


These curves arc based on the theoretical blackbody* Their general shapes were 
first obtained in the 19th century from measurements of radiating surfaces that 
closely approximated blackbody radiation* It will be noticed that the sun's 
radiation cur\^e is close to tliat of a blackbody at 6000®K, 

Initially, attempts to derive a law^ from existing theory that completely 
describe the shapes of these curves failed, but tw^o laws that describe certain 
characteristics were derived* Stefan's law states: 

The total energy radiated by a blackbody is proportional to the fourth 
power of the temperature. 

The formula is: 


E = aT^ ( 11 - 1 ) 

where T is the temperature in degrees Kelvin (absolute temperature) and a is 
a constant that equates the temperature to the total energy, expressed in joules 
per second: a = 5*72 X 10"'^. 

The total energy radiated at all wwelengths at a given temperature is pro¬ 
portional to the area under the energy curve for that temperature. It is evident 
from Fig. 11-1 that this area increases rapidly as the temperature increases* 
The total energy at one temperature can be compared to that at another tem¬ 
perature by taking the fourth power of the ratio of the two temperatures. For 
example, 

total energy at 0OOO''K _ /fiOOO^KV _ /‘iV 
total energy at 3000®K “ \3000"K/ ~ \l/ ~ 

The temperature of the visible layer of the sun can be found from Stefan's 
law by substituting the total energy radiated per square centimeter and solving 
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for 1\ The total radiationj 6.32 X 10^ j/sec/cm^ or 6.32 X 10" watts/m“ has 
been computed from the data and by the method described above. 

We find 


= 


6.32 X 103 
5.72 X 10-1® 


= Lll X 10'^ 


from which T = 5770^K, 

It is also apparent from the radiation curves that as the temperature in¬ 
creases, a greater portion of the energy is radiated at shorter wavelengths. This 
is described by a law derived by Wilhelm Wien (1864-1928), a German physi¬ 
cist, as: 


The wavelength for which the radiation is most interne, is inversely 
proportional to the absolute temperature. 

The higher the temperature, the more energy is concentrated in the shorter, 
bluer wavelengths. Expressed as a formula: 


X 


max — 


0.289 

T 


(11-2) 


where A,,nn, is in centimeters and T in degrees Kelvin. 

This law affords another means of calculating the sun’s temperature. The 
value of from measures of the solar energy is in the blue region at 4700 A. 
Substituting in equation (11-2): Since 4700 A = 4.7 X lO'^ cm, 


T = 


0.289 


0.289 

4.7 X 10-* 


6150“K 


Since Stefan’s and W'ien’s laws are based on different data, it is not surprising 
that the two values of T differ. It is sufficiently accurate to accept 6000“K as 
the solar temperature. This is based on radiated energy and is an average, 
effective observed temperature. 


11.5 OBSERVING THE SUN 

The sun was once considered to be a perfect heavenly body without blemish. 
But at times, when sunlight was sufficiently dimmed by mist, fog, or dust so 
one could look directly at it without damage to the eyes, dark areas were seen 
on its surface. Galileo saw them with his telescope but did not recognize them 
for what they really are. Hersehel thought they were holes in the bright atmos¬ 
phere and that he could see the darker surface underneath. Some astronomers 
drew them as depressions in the solar surface. It is now possible to observe 
sunspots with small telescopes and watch them develop and move across the 
visible disk of the sun. They are also being observed intensively with special 
equipment. They are found to be related to other phenomena in the solar 
atmosphere. 

The sun may be viewed visually with a telescope, if proper precautions are 
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taken. Never look directly at the sun. It is nearly 500,000 times brighter than 
the full moon and emits dangerous rays that can ruin the observer’s eyes very 
quickly. The best way is to project the sunlight through a small telescope onto 
a piece of white paper held a few inches from the eyepiece. The eyepiece is left 
in place, but the focus must be adjusted until the image is sharp at the edges. 
The edge of the sun is called the imb, the same term that is used for the moon 
and for the planets and stars. 

Even with such simple apparatus several thinp about the sun’s disk may be 
noticed. First, if there are sunspots, they will be easily seen. Next, the sun 
looks darker at the edge than at the center. There are spots most of the time, 
although there are periods when no spots are visible. Near the spot areas, par¬ 
ticularly when they are close to the limb, there are bright areas called faculae, 
meaning “little torches.” They are most easily seen near the limb because at the 
center they are about as bright as the solar background. Near the limb the 
faculae are brighter than the background and are visible even in small tele¬ 
scopes. In Fig. 11-2 sunspots are shown as dark areas and faculae as bright 
areas. 



FJG. n-2 The ivn on May 17, 1951, ihowing ivnspoU ond faculoe,. Notice 
that the f.vn h darker ot the fimb than af the center^ (Phofogroph From Ihe Kofe Ob- 
servo forrer) 
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Outside the spot and faeula areas the sun is not imiformly bright, but has 
a mottled or spotted appearance. The small areas in Fig. 11-3 were originally 
called rice grains, but now are called granules. They have been photographed at 
high altitudes where the air is steady and the seeing good. But more recently 
they have been photographed with telescopes lifted above the earth to about 
80,000 feet. The first photographs were made with a 12-iiich telescope in an 
unmanned balloon in the northern part of the United States. The telescope was 
pointed at the sun by photoelectric guidance mechanisms. The photographs 
were taken with exposures of 0.001 second at the rate of one every second. 

The granules are usually from 250 to 600 miles in diameter; but smaller and 
larger ones have been observed. Their lifetimes are from 1 to about 10 minutes. 



11-3 Photograph of a portion of the tun taken from a balloon at about 
30^000 feet. Granules or Irregufar white spots, lost about 5 minutes; bark areas, 
lasting days or weeks, are sunspots. (Project Strofoscope of Pnneefon UniVers/ty/ spon¬ 
sored by Naffono/ Aeronautics and Space Administration: U, S. Office of Naval Research, 
and Nafifonaf Science foundation} 
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They are hot masses of gas from the solar interior that rise, cool, and then fall 
back. These motions were detected and measured in the balloon experiments. 
The temperature apparently varies between 120°K and 230“K above and below 
the average 6000'’K of the solar disk. The granulations arc visible almost to 
the limb. 


11.6 THE PHOTOSPHERE 

For convenience, the sun is divided into four layers (Fig. 11-4). They arc, from 
the center outwards: the interior, the photosphere, the chj'omosphere, and the 
corona. 



Coronal streamers 


Prominences 
(sunspot tvptl' 


Sunspot 


Chromosphere 


Reversing 

layer 


Granules 


Photosphere 


Mu clear reactions 


FIG. IT-4 The loyers of the sun. The prominent feolorat of each layer ore olso shown* (From Ale- 
iovghJm; fnfroductron fo Asfronoiny, RToughfon Mifflin Company) 


The photosphere is that layer through which the solar energy escapes from 
the interior. As indicated by its name, it is the layer from which the light comes, 
and therefore it is the part we see. The temperature at the top of the photosphere 
(formerly called the reversing layer) can be determined by the radiation for¬ 
mulas and is about bOOO^Kj as derived in Section 11.4. An exact figure cannot 
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be gi^'cn, since the radiation escapes at different depths and the temperature 
varies from one level to another. This is also the reason for the darkening at 
the limb. 

It has been estimated that the thickness of the photosphere is about that of 
the diameters of the granules^ perhaps 600 miles. If it could be seen by itself, 
its spectrum would be continuous. But at the top the cooler gases absorb some 
of the energ^^, producing the dark-line spectrum discovered by Fraunhofer. The 
wavelengths of more than 25,000 lines have been determined, from which 60 
different elements have been definitely identified, with seven more almost certain. 
There are still thousands of unmeasured lines, mostly in the ultraviolet and 
infrared. 

With the use of space-borne instruments, the solar spectrum has been ex¬ 
tended from 2000 A, where the earth^s atmosphere cuts off the ultraviolet, to 
977 A and down to the X-ray region. By infrared detectors, it has been extended 
to 23,700 A, where the atmosphere cuts off again. One line in the ultraviolet 
spectrum of hydrogen, tlic L3"man-<¥ line, has been of special interest. A few lines 
of carbon, oxj'gen, and silicon have been obseiwed in the ultraviolet. Some lines 
in the X-ra}" region have been observed with photometers equipped with special 
filters. 

Most of the solar lines are produced by atoms, but some molecules have now 
been identified. At GOOO^K molecules are broken up into their fundamental atoms. 
But in sunspots and high levels where the temperature is low^er, molecular spectra 
have been known for many years. Recent reports indicate that 14 molecules are 
identified %vith reasonable certainty, with nine others possible. Figure 11-5 shows 
a portion of the solar spectrum in which some identifications are shown. 

1T7 THE CHROMOSPHERE 

The chromosphere is located just above the photosphere. Its lower levels also pro¬ 
duce some of the Fraunhofer lines. The temperature at the bottom is 6000''K and 
increases toward the top. It seems to be about 7000^K at the 2000-mile level, but 
there are differences in the computation of the temperature, depending on Tvhioh 
spectrum lines are used. Hydrogen and helium give temperatures of 10,000^K 
to 20,000'^K at 2500 miles, which may be in the corona. 

The division bet’ween the chromosphere and the corona is visually very sharp, 
but physically the changes occur gradually. Hence it is very difficult to locate 
the boundary exactly. One conclusion is that it is at 3000 miles. 

The density at the bottom of the chromosphere is 10“® g/cm^ and at the top 
it has dropped to between and 10"^^ g/cm^. If the chromosphere could be seen 
by itself, it would show a bright-line spectrum, indicating that it is a hot gas 
under lower pressure than in the photosphere. This spectrum is visible during 
total eclipses of the sun. When the upper photosphere and lower chromosphere are 
the only parts of the sun not covered by the moon, the spectrum flashes out, with 
bright lines occupying the places of the dark lines of the absorption spectrum. 
This lasts only one or two seconds just before and just after totality. It is called 
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FIG, 11*5. A portion of the suP^s spectrum. Wavelengths ore given in angstroms ond the color 
regions ore indicoted. CPhofogroph from the Hole Observotor/esJ 


the s'pecirum. Clouds of hydrogen give the chromosphere (the word means 
color sphere) its characteristic red color^ which is quite prominent during eclipses. 

About 3500 miles above the photosphere^ bright spicules (spikes) rise into 
the hot gas of the corona. They are masses of hot gas rising to about 4500 miles 
at the equator and 6500 miles at the poles. They last about 5 minutes; their 
diameters are between 300 and 1.200 miles; and their velocities reach 12 to 25 
miles/sec. These phenomena should be accompanied by very loud noise^ which 
of course is not transmitted through the vacuum of space. Fifty or more spicules 
are visible at one time on the solar limb. 


n.S THE CORONA 

The most beautiful and most publicized layer of the sun is the corona^ ordinarily 
seen only during a total eclipse of the sun. It is very larger having been seen to 
7 million miles; it is thought to reach the earth and beyond. It is quite faint^ 
about as bright as the full moon, but is 500,000 times fainter than the photo¬ 
sphere, which explains why it cannot be seen at all times. Surprisingly, it is 
very hot, with temperature estimated at 1 to 2 million degrees Kelvin. But 
radiation from the corona is weak because of its low density. 

It is difficult to explain the high temperature of the corona, Frobably the best 
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explanation is that it is heated partly by the flow of hot material from the 
chromosphere and partly by supersonic waves from below. Kinetic energy from 
these waves heats the low-density gas to such a high level that it is given very 
high velocity. The density of the corona at 6000 miles is 10® to 10^ atoms/cml 
At this low density and high speeds, collisions strip the electrons from the nuclei 
of the atoms. The speed of the electrons is 5000 miles/sec and of the protons 
125 miles/scc. These particles also collide with atoms and assist in the process 
of removing electrons from them. It is possible that at least some of the coronal 
materia! comes from inlerplanetarj^ dust and meteoroids. 

The corona has a weak continuous spectrum crossed by bright lines^ not 
absorption lines as in the Fraunhofer spectruiii. It was once thought that, since 
the bright lines do not correspond with the positions of the absorption lines^ a 
new element, called eoronium, had been discovered, as helium had been dis¬ 
covered in the solar spectrum in 1868, But in 1941 the Swedish physicist, 
B. Edlen, showed that the strong green line of coroninm was produced by iron 
with 13 electrons missing, and that the red line came from iron with nine electrons 
stripped from the atom. Other lines are due to similarly highly ionized calcium, 
nickel, and possibly argon. Thirty lines have now been observed in the spectrum 
of the corona. 

The shape of the corona varies with the sunspot cycle. When there are many 
spots, the corona is almost spherical with streamers running out radially in all 
directions. At spot minimum, the corona is unsymmetrical with large lateral 
streamers and small polar ones. 

Until all the correlations among coronal streamers, sunspots, and magnetic 
fields in and around the sun are made, the corona will not be completely under¬ 
stood. Figure 11-6 shows the changes in shape of the corona with sunspot activity. 


n,9 THE INTERIOR 

Since the interior of the sun is completely inaccessible, it can be studied only by 
theoretical computations. They must be based on the known facts about the sun: 
its mass, density, temperature as observed, and the structure and motions of its 
atmosphere. Then the known latvs of physics must be applied to investigate the 
interior. 

Because of the great mass of the sun, the pressure at the center is estimated 
to be 1 billion atmospheres (15 X 10^ Ib/in^}. To support this enormous pressure, 
the temperature at the center is computed to be 15,000,000''K. It is assumed that 
the interior is entirely gaseous; so the gas laws hold. Its density increases to 
between 100 and 150 g/cm®. This is about 10 times that of the most dense solid 
known on the earth, hut 1000 times less dense than some of the white dwarf 
stars. The spectrum is continuous, and the maximum radiation, from AVieii’s 
law, is mostly X rays. 

It was formerly thought that the sun produces its energy by burning some 
combustible substance like coal. But it has been calculated that if the sun were 
made tip entirely of coal, there would be a supply sufficient for only 8000 years. 
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FlG» 11^6 The changing shape of the solar corona, near sunspot minimum 
{above) and moKimum (page 225)« {Verices Observofory phofograpM 


Latei'j it was thought that the sun may have been converting its kinetic energy, 
due to gravitational contraction, to heat energy. If this were so and if the sun 
had contracted from the limits of the solar system to its present size, there 
would have been enough energy to keep it shining for about 25 million years. 
There is every reason to believe that the sun is much older and has been radiating 
at its present rate for several billion years. 

It was realized after the discovery of radium and the emission of energy from 
radioactive material that the solar energy probably comes from the interiors of 
atoms. That is, the sun is now thought of as a huge atomic reactor. Two possible 
chains of events were proposed in 1938 by Hans Bethe (1906- ) , a German- 

American physicist, w^ho received the Nobel prize in physics for this work, 
Bethe outlined the carbon cycle and the proton-proton reaction as possible reac¬ 
tions inside the sun. 

The carbon cycle (Fig, 11-7} can be represented by the following nuclear 
reactions^: 


(1) + iH ^ + gamma 

(2) ^ ^IC + ?e 

(3) 1C + IH-h gamma 
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(4) + IR^ ^10 + gainma 

(5) ^10 ^ ^|N + Sc 

(6) ifN + }H^^^C + ?He 

^'here aiTow “ becomes 

gamma = gamma ray 
Se = positron 

The carbon cycle begins when a carbon nucleus captures a proton deep in the 
interior of the sun. The carbon is supposed to have been captured by the sun 
after having been formed in the interior of a star that exploded, sending its 
heavier-than-helium atoms into space. This cycle can take place only where the 
temperature is around 15,000,000"'K. 

The combination of the carbon nucleus and the proton forms an unstable 
nitrogen-13 nuclens, plus a small amount of energy in the form of a gamma ray* 
This nucleus immediately emits a positron and returns to a stable isotope of 
carbon, which combines with another proton, forming ordinary nitrogen plus a 
gamma ray* The nitrogen nucleus combines with a third proton, forming an 

^ In a nuclear equation, the charge on the nucleus (atomic number) is written as a subscript 
to the left of the symbol, and the mass is written as a superscript to the left. For example^ 
the helium nucleus is |Ho, indicating an atomic mass of 4 and atomic number of 2* 
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Gamma rays 



Gamma rays 


FIG* 11-7 The carbon cyclo^ □ chain 
reaction inside the sun that releases 
energy when the nuclei of hydrogen 
atoms combine to form helium nuclei. 


unstable oxygen--15 isotope. This particle decays by emitting a positron, returning 
to nitrogen-15, which in turn combines with a fourth proton. 

Now this particle, instead of forming a stable oxygen nucleus, splits to a 
helium nucleus and the original carbon which started the reaction. Thus four 
protons (hydrogen nuclei) combine to form one helium nucleus, energy having 
been released in the process. 

The p'oton-proton reaction takes place in three steps: 

(1) 1H+ + 

(2) iH + IH ^He + gamma 

(3) mo + |He ^ ^He + 2iH 

In this series two protons first combine directly into a heavy hydrogen nucleus 
(deuteron), with the emission of a positron. The deuteron captures another 
proton, forming a helium isotope and some gamma radiation. This combining 
process is called fimon. Finally two of these helium isotopes combine. Instead 
of forming a still heavier nucleus, however, the particle splits into an ordinary 
helium nucleus and two protons. The splitting process is called fission. This 
reaction can occur at a temperature lower than that, required for the carbon cycle 
and takes place above the solar center. It is estimated that the carbon cycle 
furnishes only 4 percent of the total energy and that the proton-proton reaction 
gives the other 96 percent of the solar energy. In the latter reaction, four protons 
combine to form one helium nucleus, as in the carbon cycle. Six protons are in¬ 
volved in the process, but two are returned in the final step. 
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The atomic weight of four protons is 4 X 1,008 = 4.032. That of the helium 
nucleus is 4.004. Hence, 0.028 unit of mass has been converted in the reaction. 
According to the theory of relativity, mass and energy are equivalent and are 
related by the formula 

= me® (11-3) 

where E is the energy in joules, m is the mass in kilograms, and c is the velocity 
of light in meters per second. 

The amount of energy radiated by the sun is 3.85 X 10®® joules per second. 
Solving equation (11-3) for m and substituting: 



3.85 X 10®® i 

(3.00 X 10® m/sec)® 


= 4,28 X 10“ kg 


or 4,280,000 metric tons. This is the amount of solar matter that is being con¬ 
verted into energy each seeoiidt 

The amount of mass lost is 0.7 percent of the mass of the protons that enter 
the reactions. To produce this energy, it can be calculated that about 616 million 
tons of hydrogen are being changed into 612 million tons of helium each second. 
Suppose that the sun were composed entirely of hydrogen when these reactions 
started and that it has been radiating and will continue to radiate at the samp 
rate as at present. The mass of the sun is now 2 x 10®* tons. At this rate of mass 
loss, it will continue to shine for 100 billion years. However, it is thought that 
the sun will not continue to radiate at its present rate in the future. 


11.10 SUNSPOTS 

Sunspots move across the disk of the sun from the east limb to the west limb. 
If a large group lasts more than a month, it will disappear from view on the west 
limb and reappear two weeks later on the east limb. This apparent motion is 
caused by the rotation of the sun. It will also be noticed that the sun does not 
rotate as a solid, but that spots away from the equator take longer to go across 
than those nearer the equator. The results of studies of the period of rotation 
are given in Table 11-1, 

Spots appear in zones, usually from 5° to 40® latitude (both north and south), 
although an occasional spot is seen outside these limits. The rotation can be 
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checked by observing the Doppler effect at both limbs from the equator nearly 
to the polesj including latitudes where no spots arc seen. The check agrees exactly 
with the method of spot rotation. 

The center of a spot is called the tmbra. Here the temperature measures 
about 4000''K, whicli is the reason for its inucii darker appearance than the photo¬ 
sphere, where the temperature is 6000'^K. The spectrum shows bands typical of 
tlie spectra of compounds, which can exist only at temperatures lower than that 
of the photosphere. The umbra is surrounded by a penumbraj where the tem¬ 
perature and briglitness are intermediate between those of the umbra and the 
photosphere. 

A typical, large single spot has an umbra of diameter 10,900 miles and a 
penumbra of diameter 23,000 miles. It is surrounded by a bright ring 4000 miles 
wide. The intensities are 30, 80, and 103 percent, respectively, of the brightness 
of the photosphere. A spot is accompanied by a magnetic field more than 3000 
times as strong as that of the earth. There is rapid motion of the material in the 
spot, with velocities up to about 2 miles/sec at the photosphere level. The mag¬ 
netic field decreases in strength as the height increases. Many single spots are 
accompanied by an invisible companion detectable by the magnetic-field strength 
in the neighborhood. This companion lies completely below the visible layer of 
the sun. In other Tpvords, sunspots occur in pairs, with one frequently underneath, 
where it cannot be seen. If both spots are visible, they have opposite magnetic 
polarities; that is, one spot has a positive polarity like that of a north-seeking 
magnet on the earth and the other has a negative polarity. In any one sunspot 
cycle, if the leading spot of a pair or group—leading in the sense that it is ahead 
because of the solar rotation—has a positive polarity, all leading spots in that 
hemisphere will have positive polarity. In the opposite hemisphere, the polarity 
will be reversed; that is, the leading spots will have negative polarity. The 
polarity of spot pairs is show'n for the years 1942 to 1971 in Fig. 11-8. As the 
figure shows, at spot minimum the old-cycle spots are last seen near the solar 
equator and the new-cycle spots are first seen at higher latitudes. During the 
next cycle the polarity is reversed. 

The number of sunspots and spot groups is counted daily and averaged by 
months and years. Records have been kept and plotted since at least 1759. Rudolph 
Wolf of Zurich set up a formula to show the Wolf sunspot numbers. The formula 
is as follows : 

Wolf sunspot number r = k{10g +f) (11-4) 

W’here g is the number of groups, / is the number of individual spots visible on a 
given date, and is a number that depends on the size of the telescope used and 
conditions at the observing site. This formula gives a uniform number that can 
be plotted, as in Fig. 11-9. 

There is an approximate regularity in the times of maximum and minimum 
of the Wolf numbers. As the figures show, the heights of the maxima vary, 
whereas the minima are fairly uniform, with few^, if any, visible spots. The period 
is 11.1 years on the average, but the intervals vary from about 7 to 15 years. This 
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FIG^ 11-8 The low of siiJispol poldrify^ The average change m lotilude ond corresponding mag¬ 
netic poloritie* of spot pairs from 1942 to 1966. 


period is called the sunspot cycle. If the change of polarity is taken into account; 
the period should be doubled. The spot maximum in 1958 was one of the highest 
on record. This was the maximum selected for the IGY, which was followed 
by the IQSY at a time w-hen the sun was quiet. 
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FIG, 11-9 The syn$pot cycle from 1749 to 1970. Short-period flucruoMons are shown below for 


1944 to 1972. The upper curvet have been smoothed and the shorf-perlod ngcfuations eliminafed. 
(Courtesy Raberl Woward^ Hale ObservatorjesJ 
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Ideas about sioispots have changed radically over the years. The old books 
drew spots as depressions in the photosphere* Herschel thought the surface 
underneath was cool enough to support life. But w^hen a spot approaches the 
limb, it can be seen as a very turbulent region, with streams of gas extending up 
into the chromosphere. When seen on the limb, such turbulences are called 
'prominences. 

Spots change continuously in many respects. At first a spot is seen as a small 
pore between the granulations in the photosphere, but with a diameter of about 
1000 to 2000 miles. This small spot may soon disappear, but may last a day 
or longer. It may develop into a much larger spot or group of spots. 

A region in which sunspots and their accompanying phenomena appear is 
called a center oj activity (Fig. 11-10). This center is considered to be a result 
of a magnetic field deep inside the sun and may last as long as 1000 years* Inside 
this field the material moves very slowly. The field itself is composed of mag¬ 
netic tubes twisting into the upper layer of the sun, the convective zone. The 
diameter of the tubes is the same as the thickness of the zone, perhaps 60,(X)0 
miles. When the tubes are brought to the sun's surface by a mechanism not yet 
understood, the result is a spot group. This group starts as a small group of 
faculae, followed by a visible spot 1000 miles or so in diameter. It then grows 



FIG. 11-10 An enlarged pofijon of □ cenler of acrEvjfy raken irt hydrogen light, showing bright 
and dark floecwll near the sun's limb. fPhofo graph from fhe Hole ObiervotoriesJ 
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and develops into a grouji that may ho more than 100,000 miles in length, In 
1946 and 1947 three of the largest groups ever seen appeared at intervals of 
about six months. They were visible for about two months each. The first of these 
groups is shown in Fig. 11-11, 







FIG. 11-11 A Icrrge sunspot group, phofographeef with the 60-foot tower 
telescope on Mount WIfson on February 2, 1946. (Phofograph from Ihe Hok Oh- 
servo tor/esj 


A maximum occurs about 11 days after the group is first seen, at which time; 
small filaments may appear. These are long, stringlike dark lines of hydrogen, 
and may reach a length of 200,000 miles. As the spot centers disappear, the 
filament continues to be visible, but soon stretches out in a direction parallel to 
the solar equator. During this time the faculae are still visible; they are even¬ 
tually cut in two by the filament, but are still present after four rotations of the 
sun, or about 130 days. Finally, the filament begins to dissolve; after nearly a 
year, the activity center completely disappears from the surface. It is believed 
that the magnetic field is still present in the interior. 


11.11 THE SPECTROHELIOGRAPH 

The study of the chromosphere and solar prominences was greatly assisted by 
the invention of the spectrokeliograph, an instrument that made possible solar 
photographs in a single line of the spectrum. The bright red line of hydrogen 
and the two violet lines of calcium are the strongest lines in the spectrum of the 
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chromosphere. The photograph {Fig, 11-10) of a center of activity was taken in 
red hydrogen light- 

Filters have been made that pass light from only a very narrow portion of the 
spectrum and are now used to photograph a large part of the sun at one time wdth 
exposures of a fraction of a second. If the resulting photographs are run rapidly 
through a motion picture projector, the motions of the solar material can be 
seen. The instrument for taking such photographs is called a spectrokelio^ 
kinematograph. 

The best type of telescope now in use for solar studies is the coroTiagraph^ 
which. \vas invented in 1930 by Bernard Lyot (1897-1952), a French astronomer. 
This telescope uses glass for the objective as free as possible from bubbles or 
scratches, which might scatter the sunlight. The tube is made carefully to exclude 
dust particles. The solar image is blocked off in such a way that only light from 
the solar atmosphere passes through. When used with filters and placed at a high- 
altitude station, especially good studies can be made. 


11.12 PROMINENCES 

When the foregoing techniques are used, photographs of the sun show large 
clouds of hydrogen or calcium gas distributed over the disk, particularly in the 
regions of centers of activity. Hale called them jlocculi. When the centers of ac¬ 
tivity reach the limb, prominences can be seen, although prominences are also 
seen near the poles where there are no visible sunspots. 

Prominences have been grouped by types, some of which are: 

1. QuiescenL These appear to be motionless for long periods, but 
are fairly active. When projected onto the solar disk, they 
are seen as hydrogen filaments, 

2. Active. This type shows much motion, rising or falling. The 
prominent direction is downward. Apparently the hydrogen 
or calcium rises in a state that does not emit light in the line 
being observed, particularly the Ha line. As the gas cools, it 
falls back onto the sun. Its motion is shown in spectrohelio- 
kinematograms. 

3. Eruptive^ These are seen to rise at very high velocities, some¬ 
times exceeding 300 miles/sec, and are blowm completely 
away from the sun. One of the most spectacular eruptive 
prominences is showm in Fig. 11-12. This type plays a part 
in the production of auroras. 

4. Sunspot type. These are mostly arches that lie above centers 
of activity. 

5. Coronal type. Some prominences are visible in the corona and 
appear to rain down onto the chromosphere. 

Figure 11-13 show^s a sunspot group near the limb and the same area taken 
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FIG, 11-12 Four successive (top left to botfom right) specfroheliogroms of the great explosive promi¬ 
nence on June 4, 1946, token with o coronagroph. Totof elopied time is one hour. (Horvord College 
Ofajervotor/J 


in red hydrogen light. The sunspots in Fig. 11-14, near the sim^s center, were 
also photographed in the red H-alpha light. 

Occasionally a center of activity will produce a sudden and short-lived increase 
in brightness, called a flare. There may be as many as 10 centers on the sun at 
one time, any one of which might produce a flare. One large flare and 100 or 
more small ones per day may be seen near large spots. They brighten in from 5 to 
10 minutes and die out more slowdy. In general it is possible to see them only in 
a spectroheliosGope, but the brightest flares can often be seen wdtliout special 
equipment. They are being looked for at several observing stations, such as the 
McMath-Hulbert Obseiw^atory, where the photograph in Fig, 11-15 was made. 

Flares radiate strongly in the ultraviolet and X-ray regions of the spectrum. 
They also send out subatomic particles with velocities of several hundred miles 
per second, and waves that are picked up by radio telescopes. Cosmic rays appar¬ 
ently are emitted by the large flares. The result of ail this activity is that space 
is filled with high-energy particles and weaves, which affect the magnetic field 
and radiation belts around the earth. 
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FIG* 11-13 Phorogroph of »he swn (left) token in ordinary light, showi sonipots end faculoe. 
The sun on the right, taken in red hydrogen light, shows clouds of hydrogen at higher levels, 
fP/iotogropfi from the Hole ObservofonesJ 



FIG. 11-14 H-olpho ipectroheJiograin of s poir of sunspot groups taken On Morch 17, 1969, neor 
the central meridion of the sun. (Courtesy Robert Howard, Hale Observoforiej) 
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It is weU known that there is a eorrelation between solar activity and ter¬ 
restrial affairs^ such as auroras^ radio fadeouts^ and {some people believe) even 
the weather. Displays of anroras are more frequent in times of sunspot activity, 
although they have also been seen when no spots are visible. They are produced 
by the particles from the sun, which have finite velocities, so there is a delay of 
a day or two between the ejection of the particles and the observation of an 
auroral display. However, some auroras are also thought to be the result of 
X-ray emission from flares. The resulting displays occur only minutes after a 
flare is visible. At the same time, the transmission of radio waves is interrupted, 
and strong changes in the earth^s magnetic field sometimes result. The enormous 
spot groups in 1946 had very strong magnetic disturbances associated with 
them, but those of 1947 produced only small disturbances. So there is no direct 
correlation between the size of spots and the strength of the magnetic field of 
the earth. 

The sun emits a high-velocity plasma, a mixture of about equal numbers of 
eieetrically charged subatomic ions and electrons. Because of its high velocity, 
this plasma flows out into space, reaching at least as far as the earth as the 



FiG. It-15 Spectroheliogmm of d so/ar flare taken, during a Ime of consider- 
oble sunspot ocMvily. flares ore usudJIy associoted with sunspots. fMcMoth*Hul- 
bert Observafory of the UniversHy of Mkhigan) 
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solar wind. At the earth's distance^ the solar wind has a velocity of about 280 
miles/sec and a density of between one and ten particles per cubic centimeter. 
There is little doubt that it is responsible for the Van Allen radiation beltS) 
W'hich change in intensity with the variation in solar activity. The sun's corona, 
which is thought to reach as far as the earth, mingles with the interplanetary 
medium—plasma and dust particles—and is thought to extend throughout the 
solar system. 


n;i3 A MODERN SUMMARY OF THE STRUCTURE 
OF THE SUN 

There hat^e been several proposed models of the sun. The following is probably 
the most accurate of the models to date (see Fig. 11-16): 



F[G. lV~t6 A fnpdel of the sun'$ layers. 


1. Interior. 

Radius; 432,000 miles (680,000 km). 

Mass: Practically 100 percent of the total mass of the sun, 1.99 X 10^^^ kg. 

Temperature: At center, about lo X 10“ degrees K. 

Density: Increases iiiw'ard to between 100 and 150 g/cm^. 

Structure: Central core, diameter about 150,000 miles (240,000 km), about 
15 percent of the sun's diameter, composed of hydrogen and helium; the former 
is decreasing and the latter increasing because of the transformation of hydrogen 
to helium. Radiative zone, above the central core; thickness, 275,000 miles 
(442,000 km). Convection zone^ above radiative zone; thickness, 93,500 miles 
{150,000 km). 

The central core produces energy by the carbon cycle and the remaining 
zones by the proton-proton reaction of transformation of hydrogen to helium. 
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The energy rises to the surface by radiation, except in the convection zone, where 
it is transported by currents (convection) due to the turbulence of the upper 
layer. It is possible that the transfer of energy is by sound waves. Because of 
the transfer of energy, the temperature decreases from the central core to about 
6000°K at the photosphere and 10,000°K in the chromosphere, 

2. The photosphere was described in Section 11.6. Its thickness is thought to 
be about equal to the diameters of the granules, perhaps 600 miles (960 km). It 
has been suggested that there are supergranules that may be about 50 times larger 
than the smaller ones. They are said to be related to the magnetic fields inside the 
sun. 

3. The chromosphere is believed to be only 1300 to 3300 miles (2100 to 
5300 km) thick. The spicules rise from the top of the chromosphere at a speed 
of about 20 miles/sec (30 kra/sec) into the corona and soon fall back into the 
chromosphere. Their origin is still not understood, but they may be associated 
with magnetic cores which give them an upward motion. 

4. The corona is the outer layer of the solar atmosphere and is thought to 
reach as ^far as the earth and probably beyond. Its temperature is more than 
1,000,000°K, and it is said to be in a state of continual expansion, which gives 
rise to the solar wind. 


11.14 THE FUTURE OF THE SUN 

It is interesting to speculate on the sun’s probable future. The following prognosis 
is based on present theories of stellar evolution. 

Helium produced by the proton-proton and carbon-nitrogen cycles discussed 
earlier in this chapter is being deposited in the center of the sun. In other words, 
the sun is building up a helium core. At the same time, its temperature will rise 
and the sun will expand to compensate for the resulting increase in internal 
pressure. The sun is believed to have been in existence for about 6 billion years 
and to have consumed 6 percent of its original hydrogen. After another 6 billion 
years, when about 12 percent of the hydrogen is gone, the helium core will be 
too hot and the pressure will be too great for the sun to remain at its present 
size and it will expand. 

The expansion stage will last perhaps 1 billion years, during which the sun 
expand to 30 or 40 times its present diameter and will then be a little cooler 
than it is now. But the increased size, even at a lower external temperature, will 
mean that there will be an increase in the total radiation and the earth will 
become too hot to support life. The oceans will boil and the earth will be sur¬ 
rounded by a hot, steamy atmosphere. After its size has become stable, the sun 
will begin to contract and heat up again, but at some stage it may explode, 
blowing off perhaps 0.1 percent of its mass from the upper layers of the photo- 
sphere into space. It will then condense rapidly—in a few hundred million years 
—and become a hot, dense star of the white dwarf class. The earth will re-form 
Its oceans, which will then freeze, and end its existence as a cold, dead planet still 
in orbit around a small, dying star. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

Group A 

1* Describe fwo methods of nfieasuring the distance to the sun* 

2. The solar constant, 1.96 cal/mln/cm^ is equivalent to about 
130 watts/ft^ If there are no losses, how much energy would 
be incident on a 1 500-ft^ roof perpendicular to the sun's rays? 

3. Would a body emit as much energy in the infrared region of 
the spectrum when blue^hot as when red-hof? Explain. 

4. If the temperature of the sun were 4000*K, (a) at what wave¬ 
length would the radiation be most intense, and (b) what 
would be the sun's color? 

5. What properties of the chromosphere account for its emitting 
so much less light than the photosphere? 

6. Although telescopes are often located on mountains, many 
are used successfully at lower elevations. It is much more 
important, however, that coronographs be located at high 
altitudes. Why? 

7. Calculate the percentage of the mass of hydrogen that is 
converted to energy during the formation of helium* 

8. What is produced from the six protons that are consumed 
during the proton*proton cycle? 

9. List the types of solar activity related to sunspots. 

10. How could you distinguish between a small, round sunspot 
and Venus in transit across the disk of the sun? 

1 Near the end of a sunspot cycle, how could it be determined 
whether a sunspot pair belonged to the old or the new cycle? 

1 2* The true period of rotation of the sun with respect to the stars 
is less than thot obtained by watching a sunspot; that is, it 
is less than twice the time required for a spot to travel across 
the visible portion of the sun. Explain, 

Group B 

13. What is the volume of the sun compared to that of the earth? 

14. The ratio of the moss of the sun to that of the earth-moon 
system has been given as 328,912. In this chapter the mass 
of the sun is calculated to be 332,930 times the mass of the 
earth. From these figures, compute the ratio of the masses of 
the moon and earth. Compare your answer with the value 
given in Chapter 10* 

T5. The umbra of a sunspot has a temperature of about 4500°K* 
Using Stefan’s law, compute the total radiation per square 
centimeter as a percentage of that for the average solar 
surface (6000*K1. 

16. Compute the solar constant if the temperature of the sun were 
18,000*K instead of 6000*K. 

17. Observe the sun by projecting the solar image through a 
telescope onto a piece of white paper, Plot the spots, observe 
their motions, and determine the rotation period. 
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12/1 SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES 

Eclipses^ especially eclipses of the sun, are among the most beautiful and awesome 
phenomena of nature. In a solar eclipse the moon passes between the earth and 
tile sun. An observer in a region reached by the moon's shadow sees the sun 
completely covered until only the eerie, pale corona is visible. 

To see the sun almost suddenly extinguished must have been terrifying to 
primitive man. Imagine how our early ancestors felt when they witnessed a total 
eclipse of the sun, particularly if it took place on a bright, warm, sunny day. 
Without any warning it begins to get darker and the air feels cooler. If one looks 
at the sun, he sees a dark disk crawling across it. It gets darker. The birds and 
animals begin to go through their usual nighttime routines; bats fly about and 
birds go to roost in the trees. When the son is completely blacked out, except 
for a small spot of light on its eastern edge, a shadow comes creeping over the 
earth from the west and suddenly the sun is gone. Then a faint light streams out 
from the edges of the dark disk. A few of the brighter stars appear in the darkened 
sky. The sun has disappeared. After a few minutes of darkness, suddenly a bright 
shaft of light breaks through on the western limb and the sun reappears. In about 
an hour the black disk is gone I 

Not many people have seen a total eclipse of the sun, because the greatest 
width of the moon's shadow^ where it strikes the earth is only 165 miles and it is 
likely to pass over the ocean or uninhabited land (see Fig. 12-7). 

Eclipses of the moon are not so dramatic, but more people are likely to see 
them, since they are visible over more than half the earth. In an eclipse of the 
moon, the earth passes between the sun and the moon, casting a shadow over the 
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moon. The edge of the shadow is shaped like the arc of a circle or an ellipse. It 
seems to move across the face of the moon, beginning on the eastern side. When 
the moon is completely inside the shadow, it takes on a peculiar coppery color. 
The entire phenomenon may last as long as 4 hours. The moon moves out of the 
shadow, always toward the east. 

It is not surprising that eclipses have fired the imagination of people from the 
earliest times. Some aiieicnt civilizations kept records of them. The Babylonians 
had such an excellent reputation for making accurate obser\^ations of eclipses that 
the great astronomer Ptolemy (about a,d. 150) consulted their lists, going back 
to the 8th century b.c. 

The Greeks had admired Babylonian astronomy records long before the time 
of Ptolemy. Five centuries earlier, when the Greek historian Callisthenes was in 
Babylon campaigning with Alexander the Greats he sent Socrates a complete 
list of eclipses from the Babylonian records, which extended over 1900 years I 

The Chinese also kept records of eclipses, but there is no evidence that the 
Egyptians ever made reference to them. 

Before a detailed study of eclipses is undertaken, perform the following experi¬ 
ments to find out for yourself some of the mechanics of eclipses. Keep in mind 
that the distance between the earth and the moon varies. 

You will be looking for different types of eclipses. The following definitions 
are sufficient to identify them for these preliminary experiments: 

A total eclipse occurs when the sun or moon is completely obscured. A partial 
eclipse occurs when the sun or moon is only partly obscured. An annular eclipse 
occurs when the moon is too far away to completely cover the sun, and a ring 
of sunlight surrounds the moon. 

For your experiments you need the following equipment: (1) a bright, narrow- 
beam light, such as a strong flashlight, to represent the sun; (2) a ball, 2^/^ to 3 
inches in diameter, preferably with a smooth, shiny surface, to represent the earth; 
and (3) a smaller ball or coin with a diameter about one fourth of that of the 
larger ball, to represent the moon. A dime or penny would be easier to handle 
than a ball. These experiments should be done, if possible, in a darkened room 
so that the shadows can be seen more easily. 

EXPERIMENT I. Place the earth in the path of the light and 
about 2 feet away. Move the moon into a position such that the 
earth is between it and the sun. 

QUESTIONS: (a) In this position, what kind of eclipse is 
possible—solar, lunar, or both? (b) As seen from the earth, 
what is the phase of the moon^—full, quarter, or new? (c) From 
what part of the earth will the eclipse be visible? (d) What 
types of eclipse are possible— total, partial, or annular? (e) Is it 
possible for the moon to be in this relative position and still not 
be eclipsed? 


EXPERIMENT II. Place the moon between the sun and the 
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earth and adjust the distance of the moon from the earth so 
that a sharp shadow is formed on the earth. 

QUESTIONS: (a) In this position, what kind of eclipse is 
possible—solar, lunar, or both? (b) What is the phase of the 
moon—full, quarter, or new? (c) Where must you be located to 
see this kind of eclipse? (d) What can you say about the 
distances involved in order to obtain a sharp shadow? (e) What 
types of eclipses are possible—total, partial, or annular? (f) 

What kind of eclipse would be easier to predict—lunar or solar? 

(g) Why? (h) Under what conditions would you expect to see an 
annular eclipse of the sun? (i) Why is it not possible to have 
an annular eclipse of the moon? 

Lunar eclipses, as you have seen from these experiments, are visible over half 
the earth, and therefore many people at widely separated places can view an 
eclipse at the same time. This fact revealed to ancient people that time is local 
and changes as one travels east or west. 

In 331 B.c. there wms an eclipse of the moon at the time of the battle of Arbela, 
a city east of Ninevah in Asia Minor. Pliny says that the moon was eclipsed at 
the second hour of the night at Arbela, while in Sicily it was eclipsed just as it was 
rising. Since the full moon rises at sunset, there must have been a difference of 
two hours, according to their time, between Arbela and Sicily. Astronomers— 
among them Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, and Ptolemy—knew it was possible to 
determine longitude by observing the times of eclipses from widely separated 
stations. 

Since the solar corona is visible from the earth only during times of total 
eclipse, eclipses of the sun are of importance for the study of the corona. Astron¬ 
omers have gone on expensive eclipse expeditions to faraway places, such as 
the high Andes in Peru and islands in the Pacific Ocean, in order to study the 
extent and shape of the corona. Spectra of the corona and the flash spectrum— 
the bright-line spectrum visible just before and just after totality, lasting about 
2 seconds—were photographed to learn about the composition and nature of the 
regions of the sun where they are produced. High-flying jets follow the moon’s 
shadow for observations above the clouds, and rockets are used to lift instruments 
to still higher levels. All levels of the solar atmosphere can be observed at any 
time, without waiting for a total eclipse, with the coronagraph, the orbiting solar 
observatories, and the manned missions to the moon. 

12.2 PREDICTING ECLIPSES 

Some ancient astronomers thought that the moon is closer to the earth than 
the sun is and that solar eclipses occur when the moon passes in front of the sun. 
This is the correct interpretation. They also believed that the moon passes through 
the shadow of the earth, causing lunar eclipses, which is also correct. 

Since the Babylonians, Chinese, and Greeks thought eclipses influence human 
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affairs, they attempted to predict them. There are certain similarities in the 
situations under which eclipses are possible. Both solar and lunar eclipses occur 
near the two nodes—that is, the points where the moon’s path crosses the ecliptic. 
Lunar eclipses occur when the moon is full and runs through the earth’s shadow 
and is near the nodes. This was known to the early astronomers, and lunar 
eclipses were easy to predict, Solar eclipses occur at new moon {see Fig. 12-1), 
but other factors, such as the varying distance from the moon to the earth and 
the relative angular diameters of the sun and the moon, were not accurately known 
to the early astronomers, These factors made solar eclipses difficult to predict. 



FIG^ 12-1 Diagmiti showing that eclipses occMf only when the moort is neor o node while in 
new Of fgll phase. A solar eclipse occurs when the moon Is of new phose (between earth and 
sun}; □ lunar eclipse Occurs when the moon is ot full phase (on opposite side of earth from sun). 
Eclipses occur only at (o) or (d) where the moon is neor o node end thus in the plane of 
the earth's orbit. At (b] ond (c) the moon is not near o node ond thus above or below the place 
of the earth's orbit. 


A particular eclipse will recur about 18 years^ IIV3 days later in the same 
latitude but 120“^ west. This cycle is designated by the Greek word saros. Although 
some scholars believe that the astronomers of the Mesopotamian region predicted 
eclipses by the use of the saros, there is no evidence to support this belief. 

The saros is an interval of 233 synodic months (the intervals between suc¬ 
cessive new or full moons) ^ after which the sun or the earth’s shadow will he in 
the same place on the ecliptic and at the same node of the moon^s orbit. The 
time between successive passages of the sun through the same node is less than 
one year, because of the regression of the node as described in Chapter 10. This 
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interval, the eclipse year, is 346.6 mean solar days. Two hundred twenty-three 
synodic months contain 6585.321 solar days or 18 years, 11% days; 19 eclipse 
years contain 6585.4 days. That is, 

223 synodic months = 6585.321 solar days 
19 eclipse years = 6585.4 days = 

Therefore, if an eclipse occurs at a node at some point on the ecliptic, it will 
occur again at almost the same point after 18 years, 11 days. 

The extra one-third day means that the next eclipse of the saros is visible 
one third of the circumference of the earth farther west. But after three saroses, 
an eclipse is visible in approximately the same longitude as the first one. There 
is a slight shift in latitude. As a result of these correlations, solar eclipses follow 
each other in a series, beginning at a pole and ending at the other pole. The entire 
series lasts about 1200 years, during which there are 29 lunar eclipses and 41 solar 
eclipses, of which 10 of the latter are total. Several series of saroses are in 
progress at the same time. 

Today it is not necessary to depend on the saros for the prediction of eclipses, 
because with accurate data for the orbits of the earth and the moon, the com¬ 
putation can be done on a more scientific and more accurate basis. This depends 
on a knowledge of the nature and motions of the shadows of earth and moon. 

12.3 LUNAR ECLIPSES 

In Fig. 12-2, three circles represent the sun, the earth, and the moon. They 
cannot be drawm to the correct scale because of the difference in size and distance. 
The sun’s diameter is 100 times larger than the earth’s and 400 times larger than 
the moon’s. If it were drawn with a diameter of 1 inch, the earth and moon 
would be too small to show satisfactorily. * 



FtG^ 12-2 The production of lunar «clips«s^ 


Since the earth is an opaque body, it cuts off sunlight completely in a cone 
formed by straight lines drawn tangent to both bodies. The projection of this 
cone is shown in the diagram as lines tangent to the circles representing the sun 
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and the eartli. Tlie^e tangents, ABC and A*B*C, are external tangents. The geo¬ 
metrical cone of the earth’s shadow inside of which no part of the sun can be 
seen is called the umbra. If internal tangents, A'BH and are drawn as 

shown, they form another cone from which part of the sun could be seen. This 
is the 'penumbra. 

The length of the umbra from the center of the earth, E, to the vertex, C, 
can be calculated by plane geometry, 

The radii of the two circles, SA and EB^ are perpendicular to the tangents at 
A and B. Since the triangles, ASC and BBC^ are right triangles that have a 
common angle ACS, they are similar, and their sides are therefore proportional. 
From this we can write: 


SA ^SC 
EB EC 


( 12 - 1 ) 


Let SE ^ D be the distance from the center of the sun to the center of the 
earth and EC = L be the length of the earth’s shadow. Substituting in equation 


(12-1) 

sc 

EC 

D + L SA 

L ~ BB' 

432,300 miles - 

3,%3 miles " 

(12-2) 

whence, 


D + L 

= 109.1 L 

(12-3) 



D 

= 108.1 h 

(12.4) 

and 


L 

D 

108.1 

(12-5) 


The equation has been solved in al^^ehraic form, since all the distances are 
variable. The average value of D is 92,900,000 miles, but it must be given precisely 
for the position of the earth in its orbit at the time of the eclipse. 

The length of the umbra varies from 845,000 miles at perihelion to 875,000 
miles at aphelion of the earth. 

The width of the earth’s shadow at the moon’s distance can also be calculated 
by similar triangles. Proportional sides are used to derive an equation as in the 
above derivation. The width of the shadow varies depending on the distance 
between the earth and the sun and the distance bet^veen the moon and the earth. 
The width of the umbra averages about 5770 miles. Since the moon’s angular 
diameter is about ^ degree, the width of the shadow at the distance of the moon 
is about degrees. 

Figure 12-2 shows the earth’s umbra and penumbra and the production of 
lunar eclipses. As the moon comes to full phase and in approximately the same 
plane as the earth’s shadow^, it passes through the penumbra, then through the 
umbra, and out in reverse order. As it touches the penumbra, w^here part of the 
sunlight is cut off by the earth, there is a slight amount of darkening of the 
moon’s surface. This increases until, when tlie moon nears the umbra, the darken¬ 
ing is noticeable. This is the penvmbral pkme of the eclipse. 
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As the limb of the moon touches the umbra, the contrast between the two 
parts of the shadow is so great that there is a visible division betw^een the bright 
and dark areas of the lunar surface. This is the beginning of the partial phase of 
the eclipse. In a telescope, this dividing line is not sharp. The limb of the moon 
crosses the umbra in about 1 hour, but the length of tlie partial phase depends 
on how near the moon is to the node, and how close the moon comes to the center 
of the shadow. 

Finally, when the moon is completely inside the umbra, the eclipse is total. 
It might be expected that it would then be invisible, but this is not the case. 
Because of refraction by the earth's atmosphere, the light of the sun is hent 
enough for some of it to reach the moon, as shown in Fig, 12-3. The blue rays 
are filtered out and scattered, but the rod rays get through producing a copper 
color, which may be quite dark near the center of the umbra. If there are high 
clouds above the earth in the region whore the refraction occurs, the eclipse may 
be very dark. This was the case in the eclipse of December 30, 1963, at which 
time the moon was only dimly visible. 



FlO. 12-3 The moon in the geometri- 
col shadow (umbro) of the earth. 
Some of the light is refracted by the 
earthatmosphere toward the nrtoort. 
The shorter wovelengths (blue) are 
scattered and absorbed by the earth 
otmosphere to a greater degree than 
are the fonger wovetengths (red}* The 
remoining light h predominantJy red^ 
which <ause$ the rmoon to appear cop- 
per-co[ored during totafity. 


Figure 12-4 shows an end-on view of the umbra and penumbra, with the 
production of eclipses at different distances from the node. A is a total eclipse 
nearly central; B is a partial eclipse; C is a pcnumhral eclipse or appulse; and 
T) shows the moon barely making contact with the penumbra (no darkening 
would be seen in this ease). 

The entire duration of a lunar eclipse may be as long as 5 or 6 hours, counting 
the penumbral phases. Totality can last up to 1** 30"’. The longest possible eclipse 
occurs wdien the moon passes through the center of the shadows. If it goes near 
the edge of the umbra, totality will be of short duration. In partial eclipses the 
moon is not entirely covered by the umbra. Occasionally the moon passes through 
the penumbra only. 

Eclipses of the moon are not very important scientifically. It is possible to 
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FIG. 12-4 End-on view of fhe umbro ond penumbra of Ihe eorfh'i shadow, 
showing the path Of the moon for totol (AJ, portjol (BJ, ond peoumbrol 
phases (C] of lunar eclipses. 


measure the drop of temperature as sunlight is blocked off. Such measures help 
slightly in studying lunar surface conditions and formerly helped show that the 
moon lacks appreciable atmosphere. 


12.4 SOLAR ECLIPSES 

The length of the moon*s shadow can be calculated in a manner similar to that 
for the earth's shadow. As before, draw tangents, both interior and exterior, from 
the sun (not shown in Fig. 12-15) to the moon. Again there are similar triangles 
from which the length and width of the moon's shadow can be computed. 

The length of the moon's umbra also varies with the distances involved. Its 
greatest length is 231,000 miles and its smallest length is 223,600 miles. Since 
the distance from the center of the moon to the earth's surface varies from about 
221,800 miles to about 248,750 miles, the umbra is not always long enough to reach 
the earth. If it does reach the eartli, the apparent diameter will be a little larger 
than the sun and the sun will be completely covered, except for the corona. This 
is a total eclipse of the sun. If the umbra does not reach the earth, tlie moon will 
be too small to cover the sun entirely, and, as seen from the center of the umbra 
extended to the earth, a ijerfect ring of the sun will be seen surrounding the moon. 
This is an annular eclipse. The production of annular eclipses is showm in Fig. 
12 - 6 . 

The moon's shadow^ also has a penumbra, which is a little more than 4000 
miles wide at the earth's distance. An observer inside the penumbra sees only 
a part of the sun's disk covered by the moon — a partial eclipse. The amount of the 
eclipse will decrease for observers near the umbra to zero for those at the edge 
of the penumbra, which may be more than 2000 miles distant. 
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Moon's orbit 




FIG* 12-5 The produ‘ct?on of tolol and 
partial solar eclipses* SC ond B'C' ore 
externally longent and B/f and fl'H' 
ore internally tongent to the sun and 
moon. In the photograph# Qarly's beads 
ore visible [ust before the onset of 
totality. fYerkes Observatory phoiogroph) 


The earth moves in its orbit around the sun and the moon moves around the 
earth in the same direction, west to cast. The shadow also moves across the earth 
from west to east, and the earth rotates in the same direction. So the inoon^s 
shadow overtakes a point on the carth^s equator with a speed of 0.3 mile/sec. At 
the poles the shadow moves at nearly 0.59 mile/sec. At intermediate stations, the 
speed is intermediate between the two extremes. 

The greatest width of the moonts umbra where it strikes the earth is 165 miles 
and the maximum duration is a little more than 7 minutes. This is always near 
the equator. The duration of totality dci>ends on the latitude and on the width 
of the umbra* If the vertex of the umbra barely touches the earth, there will be 
an instantaneous total eclipse* Tliere is a possible situation wherein the eclipse 
will be total in the center of the eclipse track and annular at each end. 

All eclipse track is a narrow strip of the earth that is swept by the moon's 
umbra* It is curved, since it is tlie intersection of a straight line and a sphere. 
Because an eclipse track is at most 165 miles wide, total eclipses are seen in very 
restricted regions. This is the reason ecli]>se exj>editions are sent to parts of the 
earth where the eclipse is predicted to be total and where weather conditions 
are as favorable as possible* 
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FfG, 12-6 The procfuction of annufar 
and porlial eclip$e» of the sun. BC' 
□nd B*C are externolfy tangent and 
fiH ond internally tangent to sun 

and moan. The photo shows an annular 
eclipse. The bright spots are caused 
by sunlight shining through volleys on 
the moon. 


Many times the umbra misses the earth entirely. At those times the eclipses 
are partial only, varying in magnitude from near zero to nearly total. The paths 
of seven total eclipses between 1972 and 1983 are shown in Fig. 12-7. The eclipse 
of June 20,1974, in Australia, is off the map. 

The calculation of the exact time, place, and duration of an eclipse depends 
on the following: 

1. Tlie distance of the moon from the earth and the earth from 
the sun. 

2. The position and motion of the umbra on the eartli. 

3. The latitude and longitude of the observing station and its 
elevation above sea Jcveh 

Sixteen total and annular eclipses of the sun are listed in Table 12-1. Total 
eclipses of the moon visible in the western hemisphere are listed in Table 12-2. 
To see a total eclipse of the sun it is necessary to be inside the eclipse track, but 
a total eclipse of the moon may be seen from any part of the earth where the 
moon is above the horizon. 

For an observer inside the eclipse track, a total eclipse of the sun is very 
spectacular. First contact is the instant when the moon begins to cover the sun. 
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■ Total 

— — — Annular 
-Annylar-Total 


Solar sdipsa 

1963 July 20 to 1984 May 30 


o Beginning 
« End 


FJG. 12-7 Poths of sofar eclipses visible in the northern hemisphere between 1963 ond 1984. fjRe- 
prmted wifh permission from J, Meeus^ K. Grosslsan, VV, VondeHeen; Con on of Solor EcUpses, 1966; Pergo- 
mon Press} 


By projecting the sun on a white paper through a telescope^ it is possible to 
estimate the time of first contact within a few seconds. The limb of the moon can 
be seen sharply defined at the limb of the sun. This is the beginning of the 
partial phase of the eclipse. 

The partial phase ends in about 1 hour at seco7id contactj when the sun is 
completely hidden by the moon. Shortly before the second contaetj the sky 
becomes noticeably darker and tlie colors are quite different from those at sun¬ 
rise and sunset, because the light comes from the limb of the sun, which is darker 
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TABLE 12-1 Central Eclipits of the Sun 



type 

durdtforr 

reg ion 

1972 Jan. 16 

annular 


Antarctica 

1972 Jul, 10 

total 

3 min 

Northern North America 

1973 Jan. 4 

amiular 


Argentina, Boiith Atlantic 

1973 June 30 

total 

7 min 

Atlantic Ocean, Africa 

1973 Doc, 24 

annular 


South America, Atlantic 

1974 June 20 

total 

5 min 

Australia 

1976 Apr. 29 

annular 


Mediterranean Sea, Asia 

1976 Oct. 23 

total 

6 min 

Pacific Ocean 

1977 Apr. 18 

annular 


Africa 

1977 Oct. 12 

total 

3 min 

Pacific Ocean 

1979 Feb. 26 

total 

3 min 

Northern U.B.A., Canada 

1979 Aug. 22 

ammlar 


Antarctica 

1980 Feb. 16 

total 

4 min 

Africa 

1980 Aug. 10 

annular 


Pacific Ocean 

1981 Feb. 4 

annular 


South Pacific Ocean 

1981 Jul. 31 

total 

2 min 

Asia 


TABLE 1 2-2 Total EcMpses of the Moan Visible in the Western Hemisphere, 
Central Standard Time* 


dale 

begims 

middle 

ends 

totality 

1972 Jan, 30 

3:11 A.M. 

4:53 A,M* 

6:35 A.M. 

Qh 42“^ 

1975 Alas' 24, 25 

10:03 P..\I. 

11:46 p,M, 

1:29 A.M. 

1 30 

1979 Sept. 6 


4:55 P.M. 

6:31 p.M. 

0 46 

1982 Dec. 30 


5:26 P*M* 


0 33 


For Eastern Standard Time, add 1 hour; for Mountain Standard Tlmei subtract 1 hour; for 
Pacific Standard Time, subti*act 2 horn’s* 


and more reddish tlian light from the center, and there is no blue and yellow light 
scattered by the atmosphere. 

In the instant before totality the only visible parts of the sun are those that 
shine through valleys on the limb of the moon* They look like bright spots 
supeiTiosed on the inner corona, which is then visible. This phenomenon is called 
Baily'B beads. They are shown in the bottom photograph of Fig. 12-6* 

The corona suddenly comes into view as Baily^s beads disappear. It can 
usually be seen to a considerable distance from the sun, and its shape changes 
from one eclipse to anotiler. Totality lasts from an instant to about 7 minutes, 
during which time bright stars and planets are visible. At third contact the sun 
reappears, again with Baily^s beads and at jourth contact the entire sun is 
visible again. 

The kinds of observations made during a total eclipse depend on the field of 
interest of the observatory and the astronomers making up the expedition* 
Among the topics of interest are: 
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1, Photography of the phases of the eclipse^ especially of the 
corona* The invention of the coronagraph has made photo¬ 
graphs of the inner corona less important than before. 

2* Observations of the flash spectrum and the limb of the sun 
with photography* 

3, Motions of the material in prominences. 

4* Polarization of the solar atmosphere* 

5* Radio waves from the sun when the interior is completely 
hidden* 

12.5 ECLIPSE SEASONS 

We have shown that for an eclipse to occur^ the moon must be new or full md at 
or near a node. The question to be answered now is: How near the node must 
the moon be and when will the eclipses be total, partial, or annular? 

First, consider eclipses of the moon. Figure 12-8 shows the positions of the 
carth^s shadow^ and the moon near a node* The descending node is showm, but 
eclipses will also occur under similar circumstances near the ascending node* It 
must be remembered that the earth's shadow^ and the sun move eastward along 
the ecliptic at about I"" per day, while the moon moves 13"^ per day, or about 1° 
in 2 hours. It has already been noted that the apparent diameter of the moon 
is and that the diameter of the earth's shadow is about 11^'' or 2% times 
as large. 

Figure 12-9 sliow^s the full moon at the limiting position, outside of which 
an eclipse is impossible. The moon is just tangent to the earth's shadow. The 
angular distance between the center of the moon and the center of the shadow 


LUNAR ECLIPSES 



Partial 


Moon Partial 
Eclipse limit 

(9^30‘-12*^15'from node) 


Eclip^ limit 
(9^30' - 12^15' from node) 


SOLAR ECLIPSES 



Moon Partial 

Eclipse limit 

n5°2r-18^31'from node) 


Eclipse limit 
(16^2r- 18^3r from node) 


FIG. 7 2-8 The produclion of eclipses showing the eclipse Unifb. 
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PIG, 12-9 The lunar edipie limit enlorgemenl af a porlion of Fig. 12-5 sfiawmg the 
angular siz«$ of the moon and the umbra of the earthshadow 5. The moon's path makes 
0 5-degree angle with the ediptk and crosses it at the node The farther the moon and the 
umbra are from the rtode, the greater the distance between their centers. Point S is the eefjpse 
limit fhe greatest didance the center of the eorlK'i shadow con be from the node and stilt 
have it touch the moanr point S' Is the fofot eclipse limit the greatest distance at which the 
moon con be compietety eclipsed. 


at the extreme position is half the sum of the two diameters, or 0.92®, Figure 
12-9 is an enlargement of the lunar eclipse portion of Fig, 12-8, Both apparent 
angular diameters are, of course, variable for reasons already discussed. 
Penumbral eclipses are not considered here, since they are relatively unimportant. 

From Fig. 12-8 it is obvious that an eclipse of the moon will happen only 
inside the limits shown, when the moon runs through the shadow. If full moon is 
outside the limits, there will be no eclipse. At the extreme right and left, the 
moon is just tangent to the shadow, the limiting case. The distance of this point 
from the node in degrees is called the eclipse HmiL The total distance on both 
sides of the node is the double limit. 

The angle between the moon^s path and the ecliptic is slightly variable, but 
is about 5®, as shown in Fig. 12-9, Assuming the angular distance from the 
center of the moon M to the center of the shadow iS at tangency to be 0.92®, the 
angular distance, R = MS, can be found from the slender triangle formula (10-3): 

d n 09* 

R = 57,3® X 2 ^ 57,3® X = 10,5® 

P ^ 

The limiting distance from the node for total lunar eclipses can also be 
calculated by this method. This limit is about 4.8®, That is, total eclipses of the 
moon occur when the moon is full and less than 4,8® from either node. If the full 
moon occurs between the tw^o limits, the eclipse w^ill be partial only. 

This is only an approximate method. If the maximum and minimum values 
are used for the size of the moon and the umbra of the shadow, the eclipse limit 
for lunar eclipses ranges from a maximum of 12® 15' to a minimum of 9® 30' from 
the node. They do not include penumbral eclipses. 

The time during which the sun or the earth's shadow is inside an entire double 
eclipse limit is called an eclipse season. The earth's shadow and the sun move 
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around the ecliptic in 365.24 days or at a rate of about 1° per day. Therefore, 
in 18.7 days the shadow would move completely across the minimum double 
lunar eclipse limit or in 24,2 days across the maximum double limit. In other 
words, the lunar eclipse season lasts at most about 24 days. The inter\'al between 
full moons is 29% days, the synodic month. It is therefore possible for the moon 
to be full before it reaches the limit and again after it has passed the limit. 
Hence, there may be a lunar eclipse season without an eclipse. 

The solar eclipse limit is about 50 percent longer than the lunar limit. It 
lasts between 30.5 and 36.5 days, depending on the length of the limit. If a new 
moon occurs just before the limit is reached, there must be another new moon 
while the sun is inside the limit. In other words, there will be an eclipse of the 
sun at everj' eclipse season. In fact, there may be two eclipses during one season. 
For, if there is a small partial eclipse just inside the limit, there may be another 
29% days later, before the end of the same season. If there are two solar eclipses 
in successive months, there will be a total lunar eclipse at the full moon betw^een 
the two, since the earth’s shadow will bo near the middle of the lunar eclipse 
limit at the other node. 

There are two eclipse seasons in a single calendar year, and there may be 
part of a third because of the regression of the nodes. If the first season begins 
in early January, the second will begin in late May or early June, and the third 
in December. If there are two solar eclipses during each of the first two seasons, 
there is the possibility of another at the beginning of the third. That is, there 
may be five solar eclipses in a single calendar year. If so, there will be two lunar 
eclipses, for a total of seven. However, if the first eclipse occurs in December 
of the preceding year instead of January, there may be one solar and one lunar 
eclipse before the end of the year, for a total of four solar and three lunar 
eclipses. If penumbral eclipses are counted, there will be at least two lunar 
eclipses each year. The minimum number of solar eclipses in a single calendar 
year is two. 

Since the penumbra is much wider than the umbra and since there are at 
least two solar eclipses each year, partial eclipses of the sun are fairly common 
and can be seen by many people. 

12.6 OCCULTATIONS AND TRANSITS 

The passage of the moon in front of a star or a planet is called an occultation. 
This phenomenon happens frequently, since the moon is %“ wide. However, 
occultations of stars bright enough to be seen near the moon are rather rare. 

Since the moon moves eastward among the stars, when it occults a star the 
star disappears liehind the east limb, which is the dark limb between new and 
full moon. To the unaided eye the star is seen when still some distance from the 
lighted part of the moon and seems to disappear instantly. But in a telescope 
the dark part is seen faintly illuminated, so the illusion is not quite as startling 
as it is with the unaided eye. 

With modern photoelectric instruments and oscilloscopes, the light of the star 
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is seen to vary rapidly because of diffraction by the limb* The entire phenomenon 
of disappearance lasts about 0*02 second* This method can be used to determine 
the angular diameter of a large star, which cannot be measured otherwise* 

Occultations have been used to determine the exact position of the moon^s 
limb and hence the center* Since the moon^s motions are very complicated because 
of perturbations, it is impossible to calculate its position exactly* By the use of 
occultations, the computed position of the center of the moon is corrected 
occasionally* 

The approximate times of occuitation arc listed annually in advance in the 
almanacs; but if accurate times are desired, it is necessary to substitute the 
latitude and longitude of the observing station* Methods for making these 
computations are also published in advance* 

The occuitation of a bright star or planet is of considerable interest (see 
Fig* 12-10}* Binoculars are recommended if no telescope is available* Both dis¬ 
appearance and reappearance of stars occur so fast that the exact times should 
be computed beforehand* It is usually difficult to find the exact point of the 
moon^s limb where the star will reappear. So it may be a second or two after 
reappearance that the star will be seen and it may then be well separated from 
the limb. A planet has a visible disk, which will gradually disappear or reappear. 
Occultations of Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn are well worth watching* Figure 12-10 
shows the emergence of Jupiter and three of its four Galilean satellites. During 
occupations of Saturn, the moon can be seen crossing the ring system* And the 
occultations of the brilliant Venus are beautiful, particularly if both bodies 
exhibit their crescent phases* 



FIG, 12-10 The emergente ©I Jt/pifer and three of iu satellite} ofter their occuitation by the 
inoori. (Griffith Obiervafory) 


An occuitation of a star by a planet is very rare, but such occurrences are 
calculated and listed in advance. Such an event is shown in Fig, 12-11. 

The planets Mercury and Venus sometimes pass in front of the sun. This 
phenomenon is called a transit. Transits of Mercury occur about 13 times per 
century. They always occur in May or November when the planet is near one 
of its nodes. The planet moves diagonally across the sun's disk fairly near the 
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FIG, 12*11 Occultation of o ilor by 
the planet Neptune, The itor it near 
Ihe center of each photo. Heptune it 
moving from left to right. One of the 
planet's sotellites is also visible right 
next to Neptune. fTerjch fnferprriesj 


limb. The entire transit lasts about 4 hours and can be seen only in a telescope. 
During this time, the planet is seen as a small^ very dark, round spot moving 
slowly from east to west. The next transits of Venus wdll occur on June 8, 2004, 
and on June 6, 2012. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

Group A 

1. What percent of the earth's surface con witness the following: 
(a) moon entering totality, (b) some port of a lunar eclipse, 
assuming it lasts 3 hours? 

2. It is possible for a solar eclipse to be annular over port of its 
trock and total over another part. Under these drcunisfances, 
is the total eclipse of long or short duration? Explain. 

3. Give several reasons why the duration of totality of a solar 
eclipse varies from one locality to onother. 

4. Explain why the flash spectrum losts only a second or two 
just before and just after totality. 

5. In a coronagraph the visible portion of the sun is occulted by 
a disk. During a total eclipse this portion of the sun Is occulted 
by the moon. What observations can be mode during a total 
eclipse that cannot be made with the coronagraph? Why? 

6. What would be seen from the moon while solar and lunor 
eclipses are observed on the earth? 

7. If the moon revolved around the earth at the same rate but in 
the opposite direction, how fast would the moon's shadow 
overtake o point on the equator? 

8. If there ore five solar and two lunar eclipses during a year, 
what would be the nature of the lunar eclipses? Explain. 

Group B 

9. Compute the average length of the shadows of Venus and 
Jupiter (see Table 13*1 ). >\nwer; Venus, 597,000 miles. 

10. The tip of the shadow of a spherical satellite just touches the 
earth's surface, 100 miles below, when the satellite is in line 
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With the centers of the sun and the earth* What is the diameter 
of the satellite? 

11* By using similar triangles, compute the width of the earth's 
shadow at the moon’s average distance* 

12* Show that during a solar eclipse the shadow of the moon 
travels at about 2120 mph. Should the synodic or sidereal 
period be used in the computation? 

13* Venus is 0*72 a*u* from the sun* Would there be solar and 
lunar eclipses if the earth-moon system were os close to the 
syn as Venus? 

14* If the moon’s nodes remained stationary instead of regressing, 
what changes would there be in the occurrence of solor and 
lunar eclipses? 







13 me planets and meir lamiiies 


The solar system consists of the sun and all the smaller bodies under its gravi¬ 
tational influence. Among these are the nine planets, most of which control a 
secondary family of satellites (moons)* There are also thousands of minor 
planets, usually called asteroids, and an unknown number of comets, which are 
collections of particles loosely held together. Everywhere in between there are 
myriads of smaller particles, called meteoroids. Still more finely divided particles 
are called interplanetary dust. 

13.1 DISCOVERY AND CLASSIFICATION OF PLANETS 

The first six planets in order of distance from the sun have been known since 
ancient times, although the earth was not recognized as a planet until the time 
of Copernicus. The seventh planet, Uranus, was discovered by visual observations 
made with a telescope by William Herschel in 1781. Its irregular motions led 
to a mathematical study ending in the discovery of the eighth planet, Neptune, 
in 1846. More computations led to a program of search that culminated in the 
discovery of Pluto, the ninth and last planet, in 1930. It is now believed that the 
system of planets in the solar system is completely knmvn. 

This system is isolated in space. Pluto is less than 40 a.u. from the sun. The 
nearest star is about 270,000 times the distance of the earth from the sun. The 
space between the stars and the sun is almost empty, although some astronomers 
believe there are billions of comets wandering around, some of which are deflected 
into the region of the sun. There are also interstellar dust particles so far apart 
that there is only about one atom per cubic centimeter in the space between the 
stars. 
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There are several ways of classifying the planets. One w^ay calls Mercury 
and Venus inferior planets, meaning that they are inside the orbit of the earth. 
All the others are called superior planets. If they are classified by size and mass, 
Mercury, Venus, the earth, Mars, and Pluto may be called terrestrial planets, 
since they are much like the eartli, Pluto, however, seems to be an almost un¬ 
known planet in many respects. Its size, mass, and density must be considered as 
uncertain. The larger planets are called major planets or sometimes Jovian 
planets. Jupiter is the largest, followed by Saturn and a pair of twins, Uranus 
and Neptune, of which Neptune seems to be slightly the larger. Table 13-1 lists 
the known data about all nine planets, plus Ceres, the first asteroid to be dis¬ 
covered and the largest. Its orbit is typical of the average asteroid. An asteroid 
looks like a star (hence the name), but is actually a small planet. 


13.2 PLANETARY ORBITS 

The sidereal periods, the times required for a single revolution around the sun, 
increase outwards from 88 days to almost 250 years. From the sidereal periods, 
the synodic periods can be calculated (see Table 4,-1). The sjmodie periods are 
roughly in order. Mercury has the shortest because of its short sidereal period; 
ilars and Venus have the longest, since their sidereal periods are nearest that 
of the earth. The synodic periods then decrease to Pluto, which moves the slowest 
in its orbit. Pluto advances only about 1,5“ per year, so the earth overtakes it 
in about one day more than a year. 

The mean distances are correlated with the sidereal periods by Kepler’s third 
law. They are given in Table 13-1 in both astronomical units and millions of 
miles. It is obvious from the table why the planets are placed in two groups on 
the basis of mass and diameter. The density of each planet can be computed from 
the mass and diameter as was done for the sun, moon, and the earth in previous 
chapters. The density is given in the table in grams per cubic centimeter; that is, 

TABLE 13-1 Pfanetary Data 


nome 

$idereal 

period 

s/nodie 

period 

mean diitonce 

from sun 
(millions 
o( miles) 

equotorial 

diomeier 

(miles) 

Mercury 

88 *^0 

116^ 

0.387 

36.0 

3100 

Venus 

224,69 

584 

0.723 

67.2 

7524 

Earth 

365,26 


1,000 

93,0 

7927 

Mars 

686.95 

780 

1,524 

141.6 

4220 

Ceres 


467 

2.767 

257.3 

480 

Jupiter 

11.86 

399 

5.203 

4S3.6 

88,700 

Saturn 

29.56 

378 

9.561 

8S8.8 

75,100 

Uranus 

83.95 

370 

19.17 

1782 

29,000 

Neptune 

163.9 

367 

29.95 

2784 

31,000 

Pluto 

247.0 

367 

39.37 

3661 

3400? 
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it is compared to the density of water. It will be noticed that this figure, the 
average density, shows each planet, except Saturn, to be heavier than water. 

The period of rotation of each planet is given, but is subject to change, as will 
be noted later in this chapter. The albedo, the reflecting power, of each planet 
is tabulated. Mercury’s albedo is about the same as that of the moon. Both these 
bodies are without atmospheres. Mars’ albedo is intermediate, as is expected for 
a planet with a moderate atmosphere. All the other planets reflect sunlight from 
their atmospheres, which accounts for their high albedos. 

The determination of the position of a planet in its orbit and its right ascen¬ 
sion and declination at any time is a problem belonging to the field of celestial 
mechanics and cannot be discussed here. 


13.3 MERCURY 

The planet nearest the sun and the smallest in the solar system is Mercury. Its 
mean distance is 36 million miles, with perihelion distance 28.6 million miles 
and aphelion 43.4 million miles. Since its synodic period is 116 days, Mercury 
comes into superior conjunction with the sun, and afterward into the evening 
sky, every four months. But because its maximum elongation is only 18“ at 
perihelion and 28° at aphelion, it is too close to the sun to be seen easily. Since 
Mercury and Venus are inferior planets, they show all phases from new at inferior 
conjunction to full at superior conjunction, as shown for Venus in Fig, 13-1. The 
best times to sec Mercury are at greatest elongation in the evening sky in March 
and April, when its orbit makes the greatest possible angle with the horizon, or 
in the morning sky in September and October. When brightest. Mercury is a 
little brighter than the brightest star, Sirius, but it is 10 times fainter than Venus 
at TTiaximum, 

Since the velocity of escape is low, only 2.6 miles/sec and the temperature is 
high, Alercury has no appreciable atmosphere of its own. It is now known to 
be in the sun’s atmosphere. The temperature on the sunward side measures 


fiiasj 

(earth = 1 ) 

ayerdge 

density 

period 

of 

rototion 

nuEnber of 

sat¬ 

ellites 

olbedo 

velocity 

of 

escape 

equatorial 
surface 
gravity 
(earfh = 1 ] 

0.054 

5,2 

ao*!? 

0 

0,07 

2.6 mi/sec 

0.36 

0.814 

6,24 

242.9 

0 

0.77 

6.4 

0.95 

1.000 

5.52 

23^ 56"^ 

1 

0.39 

7.0 

1.00 

O.ll 

9 

4.0 

24 37 

2 

0.20 

3.2 

0.39 

317.8 

1.33 

9 51 

12 

0.51 

37.1 

2.54 

95.2 

0.6S 

10 U 

10 

0.50 

22.3 

1.06 

14.5 

1.56 

10 49 

5 

0.66 

13.9 

1.08 

17.2 

1.58 

15 

2 

0,62 

14-6 

1.12 

0.11 

4.85? 

5 09 

0 

9 

3.5? 

0,60? 
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FIG. 13-1 Relative apparent size of Venus at five different phases, Roivefl Ob- 
servalary photogirapihsj 


between 616 °K and 690° dependini? on the distance from the sun. This is above 
the melting point of lead. 

Because of the tidal forces from the sun^ it was thought until recently that 
Mercury always keeps one side towar<l the sun. This was based on visual and 
photographic observations that seemed to show the same surface features at all 
times. However^ radar observations at the Cornell University station in Arecibo, 
Puerto Rico^ established a spin rate of 58,4 ± 0.4 days with respect to the stars^ 
and its synodic period with respect to tlie sun is 172 days. Thus an area on 
Mercury faces the sun for 86 days at a time and faces away from the sun for 
the same length of time. The dark side was thought to have a temperature near 
absolute zero^ but it has been found that the dark-side temperature may be as 
high as 150°K. 

It will be remembered that the mooii^s orbit is rotated by perturbations caused 
by other members of the solar system. This orbital rotation is called the advance 
of the rnoon^s perigee. There is a similar rotation of Mercury's orbit^ called the 
advance of the perihelion^ also caused by perturbations (see Fig. 13-2). In the 
case of Mercuiy, eomputations of all the known perturbations led to a rate of 
rotation of 531" in 100 years. The measured rate is 574", a difference of 43" per 
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FIG. 13 2 Advance of the perihelion 
of the planet Mercury. The omoirnt of 
rototion $hown in the diogrom requires 
more than 10,000 years. 


century. This led to the theory of relativity, in which Einstein explained the 
difference. 

In the theory of relativity, the mass and length of a moving body change with 
its velocity, according to the following equations: 


- ' ^ (13-1) 

In equations (13-1), I and m are the length and mass of the moving body; 
Lti and are its length and mass when at rest; v is its velocity; and c is the 
velocity of light* 

From Kepler's second law, the velocity of Mercury in its orbit increases from 
apogee to perigee by about 50 percent. Therefore, the mass of Mercury changes 
by a small amount. But this change of mass is enough to ijrovide the extra 
, perturbation and accounts for the 43'' discrepancy in the advance of the peri¬ 
helion. This was the first confirmation of the theory of relativity. 

Mercury is much like the moon. It has the same albedo, no atmosphere, and 
its surface material probably has a low coefficient of heat conduction. 


I = 




and 


13.4 VENUS 

The beautiful evening star, Venus, is also a conspicuous object in the morning 
sky. Before the two appearances were recognized as one planet only, it had 
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different names: Phosphor, or Lucifer, in the morning and Hesper in the evening. 
After Venus passes superior conjunction, it remains in the evening sk;^ for about 
nine months. Then it rapidly approaches the sun, passes between the earth and 
the sun at inferior conjunction and into the morning sky for another nine months* 
In brightness, Venus surpasses all other objects in the sky, except the sun 
and the moon. There are several reasons for this. When closest to the earth, the 
planet is only about 26 million miles away and has an angular diameter slightly 
greater than V* At that time, inferior conjunction, it comes closer to the earth 
than any other major body, except the moon. Its phase is then new, since the 
dark side is turned toward the earth, Venus is invisible at inferior conjunction 
except at rare times when it passes the sun at a distance of a few degrees and can 
be seen with the telescope as a thin crescent, like a very new" moon. 

As Venus recedes from the earth after inferior conjunction, more and more 
of its illuminated side can be seen. After 36 days, it reaches its greatest bril¬ 
liance at an elongation of about 39®* This is a compromise between phase and 
distance, then about 38.3 million miles* It then recedes to superior conjunction 
at a distance of some 161 million miles and is behind the sun, and therefore 
invisible again* Its brightness has faded by a factor of about two when last seen 
in the bright sky just before sunrise* After about two months of invisibility, it 
reappears in the evening sky, going through its changes of phase and brightness 
in reverse order. 

Another reason for its great brilliance is that Venus is almost as large as the 
earth. Since it is about the same size and mass, it has nearly the same velocity 
of escape, 6.4 miles/sec* Its albedo, 77 per cent, indicates a very dense atmo¬ 
sphere, which is one of several factors that interfere with satisfactory" observations 
of the planet. Another is that it is never more than 48® from the sun, and is 
observable at night only at low altitudes. Venus^ albedo is greater than that of 
any other planet. 

Spectrograms taken with terrestrial telescopes have shown only bands of 
carbon dioxide, although more recent observations show faint lines that w"ere 
tentatively identified as carbon monoxide and nitrogen. Care must be taken to 
distinguish betw^een lines that have their origins in the atmosphere of Venus and 
those originating in the earth^s atmosphere. Observations in 1959 from a balloon 
high enough above the earth to be free of interference by water vapor in our 
atmosphere showed faint lines of oxygen and water vapor* 

On December 14, 1962, the space probe Mariner 2 passed wnthin 21,000 
miles of the planeris surface and helped settle some questions about the planet 
that had been unanswered for many years. Some of the findings are listed below: 

1, The temperature above the cloud layer is about 220®K 
(-fiO^F), but it is 700®K (SOO^F) on the surface. It seems 
to be uniform over the entire planet, except for one cold spot, 
which may be a mountain* 

2* The clouds are very dense, thick, and cold, perhaps “30°F* 

They be from about 45 to 62 miles above the surface* The sun 
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cannot penetrate the clouds, ^ iiieh arc thought to be composed 
of hydrocarbons—familiarly known as smog, 

3* The atmosphere below the clouds is mostly carbon dioxide. If 
there is oxygen, it is at least 1000 times less dense than ter¬ 
restrial oxygen. Water is also about 1000 times less than on 
the earth, 

4. Vonus^ surface seems to be composed of dust or sand. 

5. Winds of solar plasma blow past Venus with speeds of 200 to 
500 milcs/sec, with temperatures up to 1 million degrees. 

6. Venus has no magnetic field. This may be because the planet 
lacks a nickel-iron core or its magnetism may have been 
removed by the solar wind. 

Since tlic first Venus probe there have been several close approaches by 
American and Russian spaceships. The data from these missions are not in agree¬ 
ment. The Russian ship Venera 4 crash-landed on the planet It was assumed 
that Venera 4 landed on a peak or plateau some 15 miles high or stopped trans¬ 
mitting before reaching the solid surface. It may also be assumed that its altimeter 
was in error. 

The American space probes are able to provide valuable information about 
planetary atmospheres, even though they merely pass by without entering the 
atmosphere. The flight paths of these vehicles are programmed to carry them 
behind a planet, so the radio signals to earth pass through the planet's atmo¬ 
sphere. Since radio waves are electromagnetic weaves, they are refracted by the 
atmosphere. The amount of refraction is affected by the temperature of the gas 
and the average mass of its molecules. It is possible to measure the refraction 
wdth a high degree of accuracy and thus determine the temperature and molecular 
mass of the atmosphere. 

The data on tlie size of Venus appear to agree. The radius is 6053,7 ± 2,2 km, 
giving a diameter of 7524 miles. Surface atmospheric pressure is estimated to be 
about 100 atmospheres and the temperature about 700®K, or 427°C, The Venera 4 
results estimate the atmosphere to be composed of between 80 and 100 percent 
carbon dioxide. This agrees wdth the American estimate of at least 80 percent. 
The oxygen content is only about 1 percent and the nitrogen content is less than 
7 percent. There is a trace of water vapor. 

Assuming a surface pressure of 100 atmospheres, the atmosphere of Venus 
is superrefractive below^ about 20 miles. This means that liglit rays bend more 
sharply than the surface of the planet. As a result, if the atmosphere were trans¬ 
parent, a person could see over the horizon and would see the entire surface spread 
out around him as if he w-ere in the bottom of a bowd. 

Because of the opacity of Venus^ atmosphere, it has been very difficult to 
determine its period of rotation. The rotation period is now^ given as 242,0 days 
with an uncertainty of 2 or 3 hours. It rotates in a retrograde direction (east 
to west). The day on Venus is 117 of our days. This, combined with the higher 
solar constant at Venus' distance from the sun (about twdee the solar constant at 
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the earthdistance) and the opacity of Venus' atmosphere that produces an 
intense greenhouse effect, yields the higli temperature and would make Venus 
a very uncomfortable place to land. The Kussian ships may have melted before 
landing. 

In view of the uncertainty in the results of research in the vicinity of Venus, 
it is obvious that a surface landing with better equipment is highly desirable. 

Neither Venus nor Mercury has a known satellite. Since the direct determi¬ 
nation of the mass of a planet depends on a formula that includes the period and 
distance of a satellite, the mass of these two planets can be determined only by 
the effects of their perturbations on other bodies. This method is difficult, and 
for many years the results were uncertain. Values of the data obtained in 1969 for 
Mercury and Venus are included in Table 13-L 

13.5 MARS 

Mars has probably attracted more attention than any other planet since the 
discovery of its so-called canals in 1877, the same year in wdiich its two little 
moons were discovered. Much speculation about the possibility of life and the 
artificial nature of the canals has led to the publication of many books about 
the planet. Percival Lowell (1855-1916), an American astronomer, built his own 
observatory on “Mars Hill/' on the edge of Flagstaff, Arizona, for the express 
purpose of observing the planet. While the Lowell Observatory has studied Mars 
almost continually since its founding, its work also led to the discovery of the 
ninth planet, Pluto, and to much other astronomical work of importance. Lowell's 
book entitled Mars is a classic. Earl C. Slipher (1895-1964) continued LowelPs 
work, photographed Mars from a location in South Africa where the planet was 
nearly overhead at favorable oppositions, and, just before his death, published 
a book about his latest findings. 

Mars is usually not as easily recognized as Venus and Jupiter because it is 
not as bright, but its reddish color and its rapid motion among tiie constellations 
help in identifying it. Mars is absent from the evening sky for about a yeRv near 
the times of conjunction with the sun. Then it brightens up as it nears the earth, 
stops its eastward motion, and makes a long loop toward the west that takes three 
months. It then resumes its eastward motion, fading slowly until conjunction 
again about a year later. The loops are traced every 26 months. They have 
slightly different sizes and shapes because of the eccentricity of tiie orbit and 
the position relative to the earth. Each loop is some 30^ east of the preceding loop. 

Because of the eccentricity of the orbit, 0.093, the opposition distances from 
the earth vary from about 35.5 million miles to 62.6 million miles as shown in 
Fig. 13-3. The closest oppositions unfortunately occur when the planet is nearly 
30"" south of the celestial equator, which was the reason for Slipher's expeditions 
to Africa to photograph it. T!ie favorable oppositions in 1954 and 1956 were 
disappointing in that they failed to reveal anything new about the nature of 
the surface. In 1956 Mars developed a veil of haze or dust, which almost 
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June 25, 1954 


Way 23, ?369 
45,9flO,IHMI 


FIG, 13-3 Opposition distances of 
Mars, The differences ore duo to the 
eccentricities of the orbits of Mars ond 
the eorth, in particular that of Mars. 


completely obscured the surface features for about a mouth at the most favorable 
time. 

Mars was 34,920,000 miles from the earth on August 11, 1971, the closest it 
will be until 2003. Because of the eccentricity of its orbit, Mars is not closest 
to the earth exactly at the time of opposition. 

Photographs of Mars from the earth (Fig, 13-4) show a broad pattern of 
bright and dark areas with usually a conspicuous white cap at one of the poles. 
The south polar cap is easier to observe from the earth, since it is presented 
toward the earth at times of opposition. The cap changes siae with the seasons and 
its nature has been in dispute for years. Observations with the spectrograph show 
that Mars^ atmosphere contains large amounts of carbon dioxide—about 13 times 
as much as in the atmosphere of the earth. According to theory, there should be 
a large percentage of nitrogen, although it would not be observable from the 
earth. A small percentage of argon should also be present. Search for oxygen 
and water vapor were successful; the amounts were estimated to be of the order 
of 0.001 the amounts found in the air around the earth. 

Alariner 4 was the first spaceship to approach Mars, pass within a few 
thousand miles of the surface, and send back to earth photographs of the surface. 
On July 1^15, 1965, it approached to within about 6000 miles and transmitted 
21 photographs covering about 1 percent of the surface. The eleventh photograph 
(Fig. 13-5) showed the most detail, with a resolution of about 2 miles. It appears 
that Mars looks very much like the moon. 

Mariner 4 was followed by the double flyby of Mariners 6 and 7 on July 31 
and August 5, 1969. Each spacecraft started its photographs from a distance of 
about 700,600 miles and continued until after passing wdthin 2000 miles of the 
surface. The most distant photographs were similar to those taken from the 
earth. But as the surface was approached, terrains appeared that suggested 
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FIG. 13-4 A drawing (top) and a 
photograph (bottom) of the some region 
of Mors, A drawing con take advantage 
of short intervals of ‘'good seeing,” but 
a photograph Is blurred because of the 
long exposure necessary. South Is at the 
top, (LoweN Observatory phafograph) 


more active and recent surface processes than have been observed on the moon. 
Kays and secondary crater swarms api^ear to be absent. 

Mariner 9 was launched in May 197L It followed two spaceships launched 
by the U.S.S.K. All three ships reached the vicinity of Mars in November^ and 
all went into orbit around the planet. Each Soviet orbiter contained a smaller 
vehicle which was ejected to land on the surface. The first apparently failed. 
The second landed successfully^ scut signals hack to the mother ship for some 
20 seconds, then failed for some unknown reason. It now sits on the martian 
southern hemisphere. 

No landing from Alariner 9 was attempted. The s]>acecraft continued in orbit 
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FIG. 13-5 The surface of Mors os seen from Moriner 7. The phofo was token from on olfltude of 
about 3300 miles, which was the closest approach of the spacecraft to the plonef. An orea of about 
740 mites by 930 miles is shown. The Martian south poie Is ot the lower right. A cloudilke object is 
visible ol the upper left and formations resembiing snowdrifts at the upper right. fNASA) 

around the planet, pliotograpliing the surface, measuring temperatures in the 
atmosphere, and studying its composition. By late April 1972, it had returned 
about 7000 photographs of the planet and was still sending back data as late as 
.lune 1972, hut only at selected times. 

Photographs taken fronn the earth have revealed a so-called “blue haze,” a 
dense general haze that obscures the surface features taken in blue and violet 
light. This haze disappears at times, allowing the surface to be photographed even 
in these regions of the spectrum. This is called a “blue clearing," There is no 
trace of this blue haze in the Alariner photographs. There is, however, a scatter¬ 
ing of light in layers in the Martian atmosphere at heights between 10 and 25 
miles. This scattering was noticed at several latitudes. 

Mariner 6 and 7 observations showed that the Martian craters are some¬ 
what different from those on the moon, having fewer central peaks and less 
steep sides. They are thus intermediate between craters on the earth and those 
on the moon. There arc a few signs of rills, but almost nothing of the system of 
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canals. At least two classical canals” were found to coincide with nearly straight 
alignment of dark-floored craters. Some of the classical “oases” have been 
identified as single^ large^ dark craters. 

Three types of surface features were noted. In the cratered terraim some of 
the craters are large and flat-bottomed^ with diameters up to 100 miles and more. 
They differ somewhat from lunar and terrestrial craters, where there is respec¬ 
tively less and more erosion. Other craters are smaller, bowl-shaped, and resemble 
lunar impact craters. In some areas relatively smooth, cratered terrain gives 
way abruptly to chaotic terrain^ consisting of short ridges and depressions that 
are practically iincratered. A bright “desert” was found to be an area of feature¬ 
less terrain^ down to the resolution of 300 yards. No area of comparable size and 
smoothness is known on the moon. It is evident that surface processes must 
have been operating almost up to the present in the areas of featureless and 
chaotic terrains to account for the lack of craters. 

The atmospheric pressure was determined from its effect on the Mariner 
signals passing through it when the vehicles passed behind the planet. The pres¬ 
sure at the surface is of the order of 1 percent of that on the earth's surface, 
and is thus comparable to the pressure in the earth's atmosphere at an altitude 
of 20 miles. (It is interesting to note that the pressure at the surface of Venus 
is 100 times that on the earth's surface.) 

The atmosphere is between 60 and 100 percent carbon dioxide. Water vapor, 
ionized carbon dioxide, and carbon monoxide have been detected, along with 
atomic hydrogen and oxygen, but the amounts are very small. No trace of 
nitrogen has been found by the spacecraft. 

The temperature on the Martian equator rises above +60''F at noon, but, 
because of the thin atmosphere, it drops below -lOO^^F during the night. Appar¬ 
ently the surface material is a good insulator. The dark areas are warmer than 
the bright areas. At the south polar cap the temperature is near — 190“F, w^hich 
is close to the freezing point of carbon dioxide (dry ice) under Martian pressure. 
The polar cap seems to be com]>osed of solid carbon dioxide with a small amount 
of water ice. Changes in the polar cap from day to night suggest that the caps 
partially evaporate in the sunlight and form condensation clouds during the 
night. Based on the estimated loss per square centimeter, it appears that the 
total thickness is equivalent to a few feet of solid carbon dioxide with a trace 
of solid water. 

There was another severe dust storm in 1971. These storms seem to occur 
when Mars is near perihelion. Photographs taken in 1971-1972 after the storm 
cleared showed the south polar cap to be separated into two parts, which are 
seamed by a complex system of cracks. A fourth class of surface features was 
added: near the poles are sedimentary layers up to 100 yards (meters) in 
thickness. 

There is no direct evidence of life on Mars; the scarcity of water is a most 
serious limiting factor. 

Mars rotates in 24^^37”' in direct motion (west to east). Except for the 
greater distance from the sun and the more extreme distances at perihelion and 
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apholion, the seasons are not very different from those on the earth. Its equator 
is inclined to the plane of the orbit by 25°^ compared to 23.5® for the earth^s 
axis. There are therefore 670 Martian days in a Martian year. 

Mars has two small satellites^ which were discovered by Asaph Hall (1820- 
1907) at the U.S. Naval Observatory in 1877. The inner satellite is named 
PhoboSj meaning Fear. In the Mariner 7 photograxihs it measures about 11 by 
14 miles^ and in 1972 was estimated to be 21 by 25 km {13 X 15.5 mi) . Its mean 
distance from the center of the planet is 5800 miles* Since its sidereal period of 
revolution is only about one third of the period of the planet and in the 

same direction, Phobos rises in the west and sets in the east. 

The outer satellite — named Deimos, meaning “paeic*'‘~is only 7.5 by 8.5 
miles in diameter according to the 1972 measures. Deimos is 14,6(X) miles from 
the center of the planet, or 12,490 miles from the surface. It revolves in 30^ 18**' 
and in the same direction as Phobos. It rises in the east and sets in the west, 
remaining above the planePs horizon for 2% earth days at a time. Phobos would 
be about 1000 times and Deimos five or six times brighter to an observer on the 
surface of Mars than Venus is to an observer on the earth. 

It is interesting to note that Swift in Gulliver's TraveU, written in 1726, 
reported observations of two satellites of Mars by the inhabitants of Laf)uta 
“whereof the innermost is distant from the center of the planet exactly three of 
his diameters, and the outermost five; the former revolves in the space of ten 
hours, and the latter in twenty-one and a half.” The actual distances are 1.37 
and 3.46 times the diameter of the planet. 

The mass of a planet with a satellite can be calculated easily. Since Mars 
is a good example, the method is given hero and the mass of Mars is calculated 
using Deimos as the satellite. 

From Newton^s modification of Kepler^s third law of jdanetary motion (see 
Chapter 4 and Section 4.7), 

F%M + m) = (13-2) 

Since this equation was derived by Newton as a result of gravitational attrac¬ 
tion, it can be adapted to any pair of bodies moving in orbits about their com¬ 
mon centers of gravity. The resulting equation is a proportion (stated as apply¬ 
ing to Mars and its motion around the sun and Deimos in its revolution around 
Mars): 

FSiars ^ mass of sun + mass of Mars _ A^Mara 
F^DGimoa mass of Mars + mass of Deimos \ ) 

Neglecting the mass of Mars as small compared to the mass of the sun and also 
that of Deimos compared to Mars, this proportion may be written: 


Phi^Ts ^ A. ^ mass of Mars 

P^D^imoa A ®Deimo» maSS of SUIl 

provided the same units are used for corresponding terms. 

Substituting for the periods and mean distances and solving: 


(13-4) 
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mass of Mars _ (686!‘95)® ^ (14,600 mi)^ 

mass of sun “ Cl<f262)* ^ (141,640,000 mi)= 

“ 3 , 081,000 

Multiplying by the ratio of the sun’s mass to the earth’s mass, the mass of Mars 
is 0,108 times the mass of the earth. 

Gravitation on the surface of Mara is about 40 percent of that on the earth. 
Since the velocity of escape is low, 3.2 miles/sec, the amount of atmosphere 
retained is correspondingly low. This is confirmed by the low albedo, 20 percent, 
and the findings of the Mariners. 


13.6 THE ASTEROIDS 

During the 18th century a formula was developed that gives the approximate 
mean distances of the known planets from the sun. It is known as Bode’s law, 
although he was not the first to state it; and it is not a law in the strict physical 
sense. If 4 is added to 0, 3, 6, 12 ... , and each sum is divided by 10, a se¬ 
quence of numbers results, each of which is the approximate distance of a planet 
in astronomical units. These numbers and the actual distances of the planets are 
given in Table 13-2. 


TABLE 13-2 Bode's Law 


pJcinet 

mean 

distance* 

planet 

mean 

distance* 

Bode^s 

low 

actual 

Bode'£ 

law 

actual 

Mercurj" 

0.4 

0.387 

Jupiter 

5,2 

5.203 

Venus 

0,7 

0.723 

Saturn 

10 0 

9.539 

Earth 

1.0 

1.000 

Uranus 

19.6 

19.191 

Mars 

1.6 

1.524 

Neptune 


30.071 

Ceres 

2.8 

2,767 

Pluto 

38.8 

39,518 


“ The mean distance is given in astronomical units. 


When Bode’s law was stated in 1766, there was an apparent gap in the 
series between the distanees of Mars and Jupiter. It was tiiought that there was a 
missing planet in the gap. On the first night of the 19th centuryj January" 1, ISOl, 
an uncharted star was found by Giuseppe Piazzi {1746“1826), an Italian 
astronomer. This ''stay' was found to move and %vas observed for about a month 
before it became lost owing to the illness of its discoverer. By that time it had 
been recognized as a small planet from its motion. Also its orbit was computed 
by a new method developed by Karl Friedrich Gauss (1777-1855), a German 
mathematician, and fit almost exactly the mean distance computed by Bode's 
law. It was assumed to be the missing planet and was named Ceres. 

Gauss' method depended on accurate positions of the body on three dates, 
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preferably separated by a few weeks. It is still used in modified form. Ceres w^as 
found again at the end of 1801 in the location predicted by Gauss. It is the 
brightest of a system of small bodies now called asteroids, or planetoids, most of 
which are in orbits between those of Mars and Jupiter. Ceres sometimes reaches 
naked-eye brightness at favorable oppositions. Its diameter is 480 miles, much 
less than the diameter of the smallest of the nine major planets. The mass of 
Ceres has never been determined, but a reasonable guess is that it is about 1 per¬ 
cent of the mass of the moon, if it has the density of rock. 

Much to the surprise of astronomers, another small planet was discovered 
in 1802; it was later named Pallas. The discovery of Juno followed in 1804, 
Vesta in 1807, and Astraea in 1845. At present nearly 2000 asteroids are knowm. 
Since they have orbits similar to those of the major planets, they are often called 
minor planets. Each one has been named by its discoverer. At first the asteroids 
were found by visual telescopic observations. After the invention of photography 
and its adaptation to astronomy, discovery was easy. If a photographic plate 
is exposed for an hour or more and the telescope is guided so the stars show 
sharp, round images, an asteroid shows a trail {Fig. 13-6). With the use of 
Schmidt cameras, asteroids are being photographed in great numbers. The orbits 
of about 1700 have been calculated, and it is estimated that 40,000 or more are 
within reach of modern telescopes. Their sizes vary, including "mere mountains 
broken loose,” to use the expression of Henry Norris Russell (1877-1957), an 
American astronomer. The steady growth in nnmbers as magnitudes decrease 
indicates that the sequence continues down to bodies as small as microraeteoroids 
and dust grains. 

The asteroids all revolve around the sun in the same direction, but the 
inclinations of their orbits vary considerably, up to 52°. The eccentricities of the 



FIG- 13-6 A R«ld of ifors with IraUs of two asteroids (marked by arrows). 
(Verges Qbtervatory ph^f^graph) 
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orbits are mostly moderate, but one is as large as 0.83. A few eome inside the orbit 
of Mars and one comes closer to the sun than Mercury. Icarus came within 
4 million miles of the earth in 1968 and Geographos within 6 million miles in 
1969. One of the most famous is Eros, which was used to determine the solar 
parallax (see Chapter 11) when it came to opposition in 1931, 

In studying the orbits of asteroids, Daniel Kirkwood, an American astronomer, 
discovered gaps in the system (Kirkwood^s Gaps). Certain asteroids, which may 
at one time have occupied positions with periods that were submultiples of 
Jupiter's sidereal period, were pulled out of orbit by perturbations. 

One group of asteroids is of importance. They are the Trojans, all named 
for heroes of the Trojan war. From the study of the problem of three bodies in 
celestial mechanics, it was found that if a small body, such as an asteroid, gets 
into the vertex of an equilateral triangle with the sun and Jupiter at the other 
two vertices, it will stay there unless pulled out by some perturbations. Twelve 
asteroids are known near the triangular points. This discovery is evidence that 
the problem of three bodies has been solved correctly. A thirteenth asteroid lies 
at a mean distance about the same as Jupiter's, but at perihelion comes close to 
Mars and at aphelion nearly to the orbit of Saturn. 

The origin of the asteroids is still very uncertain. Some theories say that a 
planet may have been formed between Mars and Jupiter and later broke up 
under unknown forces. There may have been explosions at different times, since 
the asteroids seem to be grouped into families. If a planet broke up, it must have 
been a small one, since the mass of the entire system is estimated at only 0.001 
times the mass of the earth. 

It is also possible that a mass of material failed to condense into a planet. 
Certainly the solar system is full of particles in the form of comets and meteor- 
itic material, in addition to solar wind particles and cosmic dust. Collisions be- 
tv^een particles have never been observed, but they must be going on all the 
time. Perhaps the future will produce evidence that will lead to a satisfactory 
theory about the formation and evolution of these pieces of matter. 


13.7 JUPITIR 

The giant planet Jupiter orbits the sun in an ellipse that is five times larger 
and somewhat more eccentric {e = 0.048) than the orbit of the earth. It comes 
to perihelion at a distance of 460,260,000 miles and recedes to 506,900,000 miles 
at aphelion. Its sidereal period is nearly 12 years and, since its synodic period 
is 399 days, it comes to opposition every 13 months. In spite of its opposition 
distance of about 400 million miles, which is variable because of the eccentricity 
of the orbits of the earth and of the planet, it can be seen fairly well through a 
moderate-sized telescope. Its rapid rotation with a period of only 9^50^ has 
produced a noticeable flattening at the poles. 

The equatorial diameter is 88,700 miles and the polar diameter is 83,200 
miles. On the disk of the planet a series of markings, called belts, can be seen 
parallel to the equator. These bands appear to change shape and position from 
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year to year. Another feature, the great red spot, first noticed in 1878, has been 
visible intermittently since then. If the spot itself is not visible, the indentation 
of its position in a belt can usually be seen, except when it is behind the planet 
during half of the 10-hour period of rotation. The red spot apparently also 
changes size and position on the surface of the planet. Its real nature is still 
unknown. The belts and the great red spot are plainly visible in Fig. 13-7. 


FIG. 13-7 Photograph of token 

through a blue Alter to emphosize the 
groat red spot; the cloud belts ore also 
conspicuous. fPhofogroph from the Hoh 
Objervofories) 

The mass of Jupiter can be determined from the periods and mean distances 
of its satellites as in the case of Mars. The mass is 317.8 times the mass of the 
earth. The average density is 1,33 The amount of flattening, combined 

with the low average density^ indicates that the planet must have a core of 
rather high density, A recent model suggests that the planet is (by mass) at 
least 78 percent hydrogen, and that the core has a density of 31 g/cm®, under a 
pressure of 100 million atmospheres (1 atmosphere = 14.7 Ib/in^), 

The rotation of Jupiter can be studied by watching the motion of the inden¬ 
tations in the cloud belts and confirmed by the Doppler effect in the lines of 
the spectrum at the two limbs. The speed of rotation is 10 miles/sec, about five 
times the speed of rotation of the sun. The Doppler shift is about 0,23 angstrom 
and can be measured easily. Like the sun, Jupiter rotates most rapidly at the 
equator. 

The temperature at the surface of Jupitei can be measured by radiation instru¬ 
ments on the earth. They indicate a cold -200"*? (144^K). According to infrared 
photometric observations, Jupiter is radiating more energy than it receives from 
the sun, indicating that it may have an internal source of heat. 

The giant planet is one of the strongest apparent radio sources in the sky. 
Some of the radio waves appear to come from radiation belts surrounding the 
planet, similar to the Van Allen belts around the earth, but with an intensity 
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that may be 1000 times greater. Others seem to come from Jupiter itself. They 
have been attributed to some sort of electrical disturbances, perhaps like giant 
lightning discharges on the earth. These waves are not radiated continuously, 
but come in bursts. 

Jupiter has a very interesting family of satellites. Four of them were dis¬ 
covered by Galileo. They have been named lo, Europa, Ganymede, and Callisto, 
These four are about as large as our moon; two are smaller and two are larger. 
Those in the next group are small and have orbits with mean distances from the 
planet slightly larger than 7 million miles. The outermost group require about 
two years to complete their orbits at distances of 14 million miles. In order of 
discovery, Satellite Y is inside the orbits of the four Galilean satellites. Num¬ 
bers VI, X, and VII are next outside. All eight revolve around Jupiter in direct 
motion. The four outer satellites—^XII, XI, VIII, and IX—are the most distant 
and revolve in retrograde motion. It is possible that all the satellites were once 
asteroids captured by Jupiter. There is also a theory that Jupiter once had 25 
satellites and has lost 13: the 12 Trojan asteroids and one other at about the 
same distance from the sun. 

The atmosphere of Jupiter shows the spectrum of molecules of ammonia 
(NHs) and methane (CH 4 ), The latter is the more abundant. There is also a 
trace of hydrogen in the infrared, but hydrogen does not radiate in the visual 
region of the spectrum at the low temperature of Jupiter's atmosphere. An 
occultation of a star by Jupiter in 1952 showed that the average weight of the 
molecules in the atmosphere is 3,3, Since hydrogen has a molecular weight of 
2,0j there must be a heavier gas present. However, it is thought that the atmo¬ 
sphere is mostly hydrogen and helium. 

Other elements that have been detected in Jupiter's atmosphere seem to be 
present in about the same relative abundances as those on the sun, lending 
support to the theory that Jupiter represents the composition of the original 
nebula from which the solar system is assumed to have developed. 


13,8 SATURN 

The most beautiful planet is unquestionably Saturn, the second largest planet 
and the only one with a ring system (Fig. 13-8). The rings and a few surface 
details are visible wdth telescopes of moderate size. Galileo saw them in 1609 
but did not recognize them as rings. He thought the planet was triple, or “eared/' 
and the rings are still sometimes referred to as ansae, meaning handles. Christian 
Huygens in 1655 saw the ansae as a ring. That the rings are fiat is proved when 
the earth moves into their plane twice every 29.5 years. They arc then seen in 
large telescopes as a very straight, thin line on each side of the planet. They are 
not visible at those times in small instruments. This happened in 1936 and again 
in 1966, but in 1951 the planet was behind the sun at the most favorable time. 
Most of the time the ring looks like a flat disk, tipped at an angle. In the 
17th century Giovanni Cassini (1625-1712), an Italian astronomer who became 
director of the Paris Observatory, discovered a sharp, black division in the ring, 
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FIG. 13-e A phoJogroph of the ringed planet Saturn. Cossfni's dfvlsion is shown separating Ihe 
Inner and outer rings. The crope ring is shown only os a shadow on the planet. fPhofogroph from the 
Hale Ottsenrofor/esJ 


■n-hich is called Cassini’s dmsion. It separates the ring into two parts, an inner, 
brighter ring and an outer, fainter ring. Still a third ring lies inside the other 
two, called the crape ring (British spelling: crepe). It is very faint and is 
usually invisible, but its shadow can be seen on the ball of the planet. 

Tlie dimensions of Saturn and its ring system are: 

1 . Equatorial diameter, 75,100 miles. 

2 . Polar diameter, 67,800 miles. Oblateness, 

3. Gap between the planet and the crape ring, 7000 miles. 

4. Width of crape ring, 5500 miles. 

5. Width of inner ring, 16,000 miles. 

6 . Width of Cassini’s division, 3000 miles. 

7. Width of outer ring, 10,000 miles. 

8 . Diameter of entire ring system, 171,000 miles. 

The ring was originally thought to be a solid between 10 and 25 miles thick. 
Then it was found that there are gaps through which stars can be seen faintly. 
These ga[)s are similar to Kirkwood’s Gaps in the asteroid system and are pro¬ 
duced by perturbations by the planet’s satellites. Cassini’s division is the most 
obvious gap. It is caused by the pull of the nearest satellite, which has removed 
particles from that part of the ring system. 

At the end of the iOth century, .lames Keeler (1857-1900), an American 
astronomer, placed the slit of a spectrograph across the rings and the ball of the 
planet. The result is shown in Fig, 13-9. The rotation of the planet causes the 
lines in the spectrum to shift toward the blue on the approaching side and toward 
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FIG. 13-9 James Keeler's spectrographk proof that 
the ring system of Saturn is composed of satellite- 
like particles. The lines in the center ore tipped be- 
eouse of the rototion of the planet. The Fines in the 
ipeclrum of the ring are tipped in the other direc¬ 
tion! because the ring portides oct os small sotellites 
□nd obey Kepler's third low. The bright lines at the 
top and bottom ore comparison spectra, ftowell Ob- 
servafory phofograph) 


the red on the receding side, so the lines are tipped as shown in the spectrogram 
in the figure. But the surprising part of the study was that the inner edge of the 
ring is moving at a speed of 12 miles/sec, wdiich is faster than the speed of the 
outer edge, 10 miles/sec. This proved immediately that the ring could not be 
solid, since in that case the outer edge would rotate faster than the inner edge. 
Furthei-more, the speeds were exactly those predicted, if Kepler’s laws were 
restated for the satellite system and applied to the particles at the distances 
of the inner and outer edges of the ring. Therofore, the ring must be composed 
of small particles; in other words, they are small satellites. Their sizes cannot be 
determined, but they are estimated to be like grains of sand with possibly a 
few larger pieces. They may be particles of frozen ammonia. 

One final proof: French astronomer Albert Roche proved mathematically that 
if a satellite moved inside a certain limit, called Roche’s limit, it would break 
up under the gravitational force of the bulge of the planet’s equator. This limit 
is 2.44 times the radius of the planet and is between the outer edge of the ring 
and the first satellite. 

The oblateness of the planet itself is a result of its rapid rotation of 10” 02"* 
at the equator, and its low average density of 0.68 g/cm^. Bike Jupiter and the 
sun, Saturn’s rotation is fastest at the equator and slower toward each pole. The 
latest model shows a central density of 16 g/cm® under a pressure of 50 million 
atmospheres. The mass is 95.2 and the surface gravity 1.06 times those of the 
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earth. The velocity of escape is 22.3 miles/sec, so Saturn is able to retain 
atmospheric molecules of all types. Methane and ammonia have been detected. 
It is thought that 60% of the planet consists of hydrogen. 

Saturn has 10 satellites, nine of which revolve in direct motion, the same as 
that of the planet’s rotation and of the ring. But Phoebe, the outermost satellite, 
and one of the smallest, has retrograde motion. It may have been captured by 
the gravitational pull of the planet. Seven of the satellites are visible in telescopes 
of moderate size, especially when the ring is on edge. 

Audouin Dollfus and his colleagues at the Meudon Observatory in France 
predicted the existence of a tenth satellite because of the perturbations it causes 
in the ring system. They established the existence of new gaps and also found 
brightness ripples that could not be accounted for. Other forces seemed to be 
acting that could be attributed to an unknown satellite very close to the inner 
ring. It had previously escaped detection because of the glare from the rings. 
It was finally found on three plates taken December 15, 1966, when the earth 
was passing through the plane of the rings, which were almost invisible. The 
new satellite, named Janus, has an orbital period of about 12 hours. Its diameter 
is estimated at about 200 miles. 

Titan is the second largest satellite in the solar system. It is large enough to 
retain a trace of atmosphere and may be covered with snow'. 


13.9 URANUS AND NEPTUNE 

In size, Uranus and Neptune are a pair of twins {Fig. 13-10), with diameters 
of 29,000 and 31,000 miles, respectively. Uranus wms discovered by William 
Ilerschol in 1781, while sweeping” the sky with his telescope for an estimate 
of the number of stars. It show's a small, yellow disk, "which distinguishes it from 
the stars. Study of the motions of Uranus and the computation of its orbit, 
based on accidental observations made for many years before it was recognized 
as a planet, revealed that the orbit was strongly perturbed by some unknown 
object. Two astronomers, John Couch Adams (1818-1892) in England and 
Urbain Joseph Leverrier {1811-1877) in France, worked on the mathematical 
problem of determining the position of the perturbing body. Adams finished his 
calculations in October 184.5 and sent the results to Sir George Airy (1801— 
1892), who was Astronomer Royal at the time. No search w'as made for the per¬ 
turbing body, 

Leverrier finished his computations in 1846 and published his results in .June 
of that year. In July he suggested to Johann Gottfried Galle (1812-1910) in 
Germany that a search should be made. Galle bad the proper star charts and in 
about an hour found and identified the body. It turned out to be a planet in 
almost exactly the position predicted by Leverrier and also by Adams. The 
planet was named Neptune, This was the first astronomical discovery made as a 
result of mathomatica! computation, 

Uranus has a mass of 14.5 and surface gravity 1.08 times those of the earth, 
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FIG. 13-10 Neptune and ils fwo satel¬ 
lites (top) and Ufonus end its ftve 
saletlites (bottom). Miranda (|tist Linder 
the planet) was discovered in 194B. 
The rays on the tour corners of the 
planets ore caused by diffraction of 
tight by the supports of the secondary 
mirrors in the telescopes used. (Ysrkes 
Observatory photograph) 


Its velocity of escape is 13.9 milea/sec. It has a dense atmosphere containing 
hydrogen and methane and an albedo of 66 percent. 

One peculiar fact about Uranus is that it rotates about an axis with a period 
of 10^ 49"^' in a plane nearly at right angles to the plane of its orbit. The exact 
inclination is 98^, so the planet actually rotates backw^ards. Its five satellites 
revolve in the plane of the planet^s equator. Two satellites were discovered by 
Hcrscheb w^ho thought he had discovered six, but four were stars. Two more 
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were found by an astronomer named Lassell in 1851 and t-he fifth by Gerard 
Kuiper (1905- ) in 1948 with the 82-inch telescope at the McDonald Ob- 

ser^'atory in Texas. The first four are 500 or 600 miles in diameter; the fifth, 
only 200 miles. 

Photoelectric observations of the occultation of a star by Neptune were 
obtained on April 7, 1968. From these observations it is concluded that the 
diameter of Neptune is in the neighborhood of 31,000 miles. The average density 
is 1.58 g/cm^ closely matching the currently accepted figure of 1.56 for Uranus. 

Neptune rotates in normal, direct fashion in about 15 hours. Its larger 
satellite was discovered by Lassell in 1846. It revolves backwards in S'" 21''. The 
smaller satellite s motion is direct with a sidereal period of about one year. 
Neptune has an atmosphere, its albedo is 62 percent, and it has a greenish color 
as seen in the telescope. Methane is present in the atmosphere, but apparently 
hydrogen has not yet been definitely detected. Both planets undoubtedly contain 
large amounts of hydrogen, but not as high a percentage as in Jupiter and 
Saturn, since their densities are higher. They arc so far from the sun, 1.78 and 
2.78 billion miles, that their temperatures are probably lower than -300°F 
OS-’K). 


13.10 PLUTO 

The most distant planet of the solar system is Pluto. It is far from the other 
terrestrial planets and does not belong to the group of large planets. Little is 
known about it. 

The computations of the perturbatious of both Uranus and Neptune did not 
satisfy all astronomers. Some thought that another, more distant planet was also 
perturbing the tw'o. A mathematical computation was made, but the disturbing 
body was not found at the predicted positions. Percival Low'ell (1855-1916) 
(Fig. 13-11) started a search from his observatory on Mars Hill, After his 
death his brother gave a 13-incli photographic telescope to the observatory and 
the search continued. With this telescope, photographs of the sky were made 
along the ecliptic, where most planets are to be found. Any moving object could 
be found by viewing the plates in pairs with a special instrument called the 
blink microscope (Fig. 13-12). 

In this method, two plates placed side by side can be seen separately in 
a single eyepiece. When a prism in the eyepiece is moved, first one and then the 
other plate can be seen. If the instrument is adjusted so the stars are superposed 
when the plates are seen rapidly in succession, a moving object appears to jump 
back and forth from one position to another. That is, in Fig. 13-13 the image of 
Pluto would be seen to move suddenly from its position in the top photograph 
to a lower position, as in the bottom photograph. In this way the new planet tvas 
discovered by an American astronomer, Clyde Tombaugh (1906- ), at the 

I.owell Observatory. 

Pluto w^as named for the god of the underworld, since it is certainly dark and 
cold at a distance of nearly 4 billion miles from the sun. The symbol for Pluto 
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FIG. 13-11 PercivaJ Lowell fT^eHcei 

Observalor/ phofogroph) 



FJG. 13-12 The blink microicope used (fi the discovery of Pluto, (towel! 
iratory) 
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FIGk 13-13 Two photographs of Pluto, identified by Ihe arrows. The tnotion of 
the pJoi^et among the stars in the 24-hour interval between photographs Is obvious. 
(Photograph from the Hate Observatories) 


is G, the first two letters in the name of the planet and also the initials of 
Pcreival Lowell, started the search for the planet. 

The planet's size is not definitely known. But in 1965 Pluto barely missed an 
occultation of a faint star. This set an upper limit of about 4000 miles to the 
diameter of the planet. Then in 1968 three astronomers at the U.S. Naval 
Observatory recomputed its orbit using 158 observ^ations made with the meridian 
circle between 1960 and 1968. These observations, combined with all others 
made before 1938, were used for a computation of Pluto's mass. They concluded 
that the mass is not far from 0.18 that of the earth. The new^ mass and diameter 
yield an average density for Pluto of more than 1.4 times the density of the 
earth, They revised their data and in 1971 published their determination of the 
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mass, si 7 .o, and density given in Table 13-L The uncertainty of these figures is 
about 20 percent. This shows the difficulty of a study of Pluto* 

Pluto^s sidereal period is nearly 250 years. Its orbital eccentricity is so great, 
0.246, that by the end of this century it will be closer to the sun than Neptune 
will be. However, because of the high inclination of the orbit, the two planets 
will never be closer together than several hundred million miles. One theory 
about the origin of Pluto is that it once was a satellite of Neptune. This is hard 
to accept because of the difference between the two orbits* 

From Pluto the sun w^ould have an angular diameter of less than 1' of arc. 
It ^vould appear dazzJingly bright, 1600 times fainter than it does to us on the 
earth, yet some 250 times brighter than our full moon. The earth would alw^ays 
be less than L5'' from the sun and would therefore be invisible from Pluto, as 
would Mercury, Venus, and probably Mars. All the other planets would sho%v 
phases when seen from Pluto, as Mercury and Venus do to us. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

Group A 

V, Observe the planets that are visible and note their positions 
in the constellations* Mark these positions on your star charts. 
Do this each night for Mercury, once a week for Venus and 
MarSf and once a month for Jupiter and Saturn* Continue for 
as long os possible and see what conclusions you can draw 
from them, 

2, In what ways do the terrestrial planets differ from the Jovian 
planets? 

3* How much would a 200-pound man weigh on (a) Mercury, 
(b) Venus, and (c) Mars? Answer; (a) 72 pounds* 

4. How does the fact that the orbits of Mercury and Venus are 
inside the earth's orbit hinder observations of their surfaces? 

5. Are any satellites of planets as large as a planet? 

6. Why have few people ever seen Mercury? How can you find 
it for the observations asked for in Question 1 ? 

7. Why does Mercury hove the smallest albedo of the planets? 

8. Make a drawing of the orbits of Venus and the earth and 
show why Venus is an evening star after superior conjunction. 

9. Which is closer to the earth at maximum brightness, Mars or 
Venus? 

10. If astronauts land on Mars during the opposition of 1973, 
how long will it take for radio signals to reach them from 
the earth? 

11. Use the synodic period of Mars and the sidereal period of 
the earth to show that the center of each retrograde loop 
(at opposition) is about 26® east of the preceding one. How 
does the result agree with Fig. 1 3-2? 

12. Phobos and Deimos both revolve around Mars in direct motion. 
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But as seen from Mars, Phobos rises in the west and Deimos 
in the east. Explain, 

13, Give two reasons why Venus at maximum brightness appears 
brighter than Jupiter at its maximum brightness, 

14, Why did Galileo discover only four satellites of Juprter? 

15, What conditions make the following planets unsuitable for 
life: (a) Mercury, (b) Venus, (c) Mars, and (d) the major 
(Jovian) planets? 

16, If there is another planet beyond Pluto, what is its distance 
in astronomical units predicted by Bode's law? 

Group B 

17* Traveling at the speed of light, how iong would it fake to 
go from the earth to (a) Pluto, and (b) the nearest star? 
Answer: (o) 5 ^' 1 

1 8, Caicuiafe the length of o synodic day on Mercury In terms of 
earth days, assuming the sidereal period of rotation to be 
exactly two thirds of its sidereal period of revolution, 

19. From the periods of revolution of Deimos and the rotation of 
Mars, show that Deimos remains above the horizon for 2% 
days. 

20, Assuming that Phobos and Deimos have the same albedo, 
compute their ratio of brightness os observed from Mors, 
(Hmf: Use the distances from Mars' surface and their surface 
areas.] 

21, Compare the equatorioi velocities of Jupiter and the earth 
due to their rotation, 

22. Dione, a satellite of Saturn, Is about the same distance from 
the pionet as the moon is from the earth. Its period, however, 
IS only about o tenth of the moon's period. Why? Using New¬ 
ton's modificotfon of Kepler's third law, colculafe the ratio 
of Saturn's mass to the earth's mass. Neglect the mass of the 
moon and of Dione, Check your answer with the data In 
Table 13-1. 





ijcomeiand inMMs 


Before the time of Tycho Brahc^ comets were mysterious apparitions, thought 
to be in the earth^s atmosphere and interpreted as omens of coming disasters* A 
bright comet was seen in a.d* 78 at the fall of Jerusalem, another in 1066 when 
England was invaded, and still another in 1453 at the fall of Constantinople* 


14*1 ORBITS OF COMITS 

In 1577 Tycho tried unsuccessfully to measure the parallax of a large comet* He 
reasoned that if the comet were in the earth's atmosphere it should have a 
parallax large enough to measure by obser\'ations from two stations a short 
distance apart. Since this experiment failed, he deduced that comets are celestial 
bodies at considerable distance from the earth, at least three times the moon*s 
distance. He thought that they probably revolve around the sun like the planets* 
Newton came to the conclusion that comets are attracted to the sun by 
gravitation. His work was extended by Halley, who calculated the orbits of 24 
comets* Among them were several at intervals of about 75 years* Halley concluded 
that these comets were one and the same, and predicted a return about 1758* He 
did not live to see his prediction fulfilled, but the comet was sighted on Christmas 
Day of that year by an amateur astronomer* This comet has been called Halley's 
Comet since that time* Its last appearance was in 1910 and it is expected to 
return in 1986 (Fig. 14-1)* However, comets are strongly perturbed by planets 
and the computation of the exact date of perihelion of Halley's Comet has not 
yet been made, but the opposition date will probably be April 16, 1986* 

It is well known that comet orbits are very elongated* Methods of computing 
the orbits accurately date back to 1801, as has been noted in connection with 
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FIG, 14*1 The orbit of Holley's Comet and a pholograph taken in 1910. The cornel is now on Its way 
back to perihelion, which is expected in 1986^. (Lowe/f Observatary phofograf^k) 


the asteroid Ceres. All the elements, like those of the planets, can be calculated 
from three observations of the comet^s position on three nearly equally spaced 
dates. Formerly, it was customary to assume the orbit to be a parabola, since 
the eccentricity was therefore equal to one, leaving only five more elements to 
be found. But with the invention of high-speed electronic computers, all six 
elements can be calculated at the same time in a few seconds. But the pre- 
liminar^" preparations still take several hours. 

The parabolic orbit is the limiting case between elliptical (closed) and 
hyperbolic (open) orbits. Usually a comet is observed only during a short arc 
of its orbit. Near perihelion all three types of orbit nearly coincide, as Fig, 14-2 
shows. But if observations can be made for several weeks or months before the 
comet comes to perihelion or after it has receded, it is possible to correct the 
elements and represent the motion of the comet more accurately. 

Most comet orbits are nearly parabolic. Only a few have eccentricities greater 
than 1,0; that is, are hyperbolic. It is thought that comets that appear to be 
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FIG. 14-2 In !he neighbqrhood of 
perihelion, Ir Is impossible to decide 
whether the orbit of a comet is on 
ellipse, a parabola, or a hyperbola. 
Eorlier or later observolions con distin¬ 
guish among the three types. 


moving in hyperbolas have been given a slightly higher velocity by the attraction 
of a planet and are only temporarily in large-eccentricity (hyperbolic) orbits. 
The rest are moving in ellipses, some of which are approximately parabolas. 

If the determination of a comet's sidereal period shows that it returns 
everj" 200 years or less, it is considered to be a skort-petiod comet^ x411 comets 
that reappear at intervals greater than 200 years are called long-period comete. 
Comets moving in parabolas never return to the region of the sun. Almost two 
thirds of the long-period comets are listed in the tables as having parabolic 
orbits; that is, have eccentricities equal to 1,0, However, it is unlikely that a 
comet has an exactly parabolic orbit. Its orbit vdll most likely be an ellipse of 
eccentricity slightly less than 1.0, With present equipment it is not possible to 
follow a comet far enough from the sun to determine its period and eccentricity 
exactly. The periods of such objects range from about 250 years to perhaps 
several million years. A comet ^vith a period of a million years would have a 
mean distance from the sun of 10,000 astronomical units. (Pluto is 40 a.u. from 
the sun.) If a comet went out to the distance of the nearest star, its sidereal 
period would be about 50 million years. 

A long-period comet, because of the combined attraction of tiie sun and 
Jupiter, might appear to travel in a hyperbolic orbit when near the sun but in 
an ellipse beyond the orbit of Jupiter. In other words, if the orbit were nearly 
parabolic, it would actually travel in an ellipse of large eccentricity; but when 
near the sun it would travel in an arc of a hyperbola. 

Six large comets have come in on the same large, nearly parabolic orbit. 
These comets are said to form a comet gronp. They came near the sun in 1668, 
1880, 1882, 1887, and 1965. They arc thouglit to have originated from one single, 
great comet that split into six or more pieces. They all passed exceptionally near 
the sun. For example, Comet Ikeya-Seki 1965 passed within 300,000 miles of 
the sun’s surface. It w^as visible in daylight when only 1® from the sun and was 
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estimated to have been 100 times brighter than Venus. The comet of 1882 broke 
into five pieces; Comet Ikcya-Seki broke into two pieces. Its period has been 
estimated as more than 600 years. Its velocity when nearest the sun was greater 
than 300 miles/sec. Of course it will be nearly stationary when at aphelion. 

The short-period comets have orbits of eccentricity averaging about 0.5 and 
mean distances of about 5 a.u. Therefore their sidereal periods average about 11 
or 12 years, the same as the period of Jupiter. It is quite certain that they have 
been captured by the graiitational attraction of Jupiter. If a long-period comet 
comes close to Jupiter, under certain conditions it will be slowed in its orbit 
and eventually be pulled into the planet’s neighborhood. 

About 45 comets have periods between three and nine years. In general they 
have aphelion distances near the orbit of Jupiter, are near the ecliptic, and their 
motion is direct. This group of comets is called Jupiter’s family, since they were 
ca])tured when the giant planet pulled them out of their former orbits into their 
present orbits. 

From all the data on record, it is possible to conclude that nearly all comets 
go around the sun in elliptical orbits. Except for Jupiter’s family, the directions 
of comet motions are almost completely at random, and their inclinations with 
the ecliptic vary from near zero to almost 90“. The final conclusion about the 
nature of comet orbits will depend to a largo extent on an acceptable theory of 
their origin. 


14.2 ORIGIN OF COMETS 

A recent theory proposed by Jan Oort (1900- ) of Holland suggests that 

there is a cometary cloud lying about halfway to the nearest stars. These comets 
are moving at random and arc attracted gravitationally by the stars. If a comet 
is attracted in such a way that it is given a pull in the direction of the sun, it 
may move into the solar system. Its orbit would be a hyperbola or a parabola, 
depending on its velocity, with the sun at the focus. The comet would approach 
the sun only once and would then go back into space. 

But if its velocity were slowed, as it might be if it passed a large planet, 
the perturbations might change the orbit into an ellipse and the comet would 
become a member of the solar system and stay in orbit around the sun, unless 
pulled out by some other force. In fact, Jupiter is known to have radically 
changed the orbits of several comets, either to make them smaller ellipses, or 
to send them back out into space at increased speeds. Oort- has estimated that 
there are 100 billion comets in the interstellar group, but only about 800 have 
come close enough to the earth to have their orbits computed. About 20 percent 
are short-period comets. 

still more recently, Fred L. Whipple {1906- ), director of the Smith¬ 

sonian Astro physical Observatory, has proposed a theory that there may be also 
a flattened belt of comets in orbit around the sun just beyond the orbit of Pluto. 
However, most comets come from the outer cloud proposed by Oort, 
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14.3 COMET DESIGNATIONS 

Each comet is identified by the year of its discoverj^ and a letter that indicates 
the order of discovery. For example, 1960c was the third comet discovered in 
1960. Later, when all orbits have been computed, the comet is given a permanent 
number, the 3"ear it came to perihelion and a Roman numeral to indicate the 
order of perihelion passage. For example, Comet 1960c might have been the 
eighth comet to come to perihelion in 1959, but not discovered until 1960* Its 
designation would then be 1959 VIIL (This is a hypothetical case.) 

Comets are also named for their discoverers, many of whom are amateur 
astronomers. In 1957 Comet Arcnd-Roland (Fig. 14-3) was named for two 
independent discoverers. Mrkos^ Comet of 1957 was named for a Czech amateur, 
who first reported it. Haliey^s Comet and Encke’s Comet were named for the 
men who first recognized them as periodic. The period of Encke's Comet is the 
shortest known, only 3.3 years. Its period is getting shorter at each return. This 
was originally assumed to be due to some resisting medium near perihelion. 
Now it is believed to be caused by jets erupting from the comet^s nucleus, which 
act as retro-rockets to slow the motion. The comet seems to have lost most of its 
tail-making material. Tlie nucleus may be protected by a layer of dust that 


FIG. 14-3 Comet Arend-Roland Qf 
1957 was unusual in that it seemed to 
have a short toll pointing toward the 
sun. fPhofogroph from the Flofe Obier- 
votorlesj 
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slows evaporation. Enckc^s Comet has been seen at nearly every approach since 
1786^ the fifty-seventh in 1970. 


14.4 COMPOSITION OF COMETS 

All comets have approximately the same structure. When far from the sun a 
comet is small and loosely compacted. The most recent theory of the nature of 
a comet is that of Whipple, the leading American authority on comets. He has 
suggested that the cometary particles are composed of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and sodium, embedded in ice. The ice holds the solid particles together 
in the mceleus^ which contains practically all the mass of the comet. It is being 
dofjleted in the periodic comets ivhen they come near the sun* The discovery by 
the Orbiting Astronomical Observatory of hydrogen and hydroxyl halos for the 
two bright comets of 1970 strongly indicates the presence of water* This theory 
has been called the “dirty iceberg” theory* 

When a comet approaches the sun, at a distance of 3 or 4 a.u., the heat of 
the sun melts ]Dart of the ice and releases the smallest particles to form a sort 
of atmosphere around the nucleus. This is called the coma^ because of its hairlike 
appearance. The nucleus and the coma form the head of the comet. The head may 
be hundreds of thousands of miles in diameter. As the particles further divide, 
when they reach a size approximately equal to a wavelength of light, they are 
pushed away from the head to form the tail of the comet. In various stages the 
comet may consist of the nucleus only, or the nucleus may be hidden and the 
coma alone visible. This is the case in a good many periodic comets* Finally 
the tail forms, provided there is sufficient tail-forming material. Comets have been 
seen to lose their tails and grow" new" ones. Also several tails may be visible at 
the same time! 

It is difficult to estimate the size of the nucleus* The diameters apparently 
range from a few" miles for the larger comets to a half-mile for small ones. The 
coma changes size with distance from the sun. The head of a great comet in 
1811 was 1 million miles in diameter. The coma is smaller near perihelion, 
expands until the comet is about 2 a*u. from the sun, and then decreases again. 
The nucleus reflects sunlight; the coma absorbs sunlight and reradiates it at a 
different wavelength—a process known as fluorescence* The spectrum of the 
nucleus is therefore the spectrum of sunlight; the spectrum of the coma is that of 
the molecules that compose it. The tail may be hundreds of millions of miles 
long, very diffuse, and usually cun^ed* It shines by reflected light from the sun, 
with spectrum showing molecules of carbon and nitrogen and carbon monoxide 
ions. 

In 1910 Halley’s Comet came directly between the earth and the sun. The 
comet could not be seen then, confirming the belief that the coma is transparent, 
composed of very small particles and gas* The earth passed through the tail 
with no noticeable effects. It w"as expected to produce a showier of meteors, but 
the tail particles are much too small. The tail density was of the order of a 
billionth of a billionth (10“^®) of the density of the earth's atmosphere* Since 
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the tail was known to have carbon monoxide molecules in it, some people were 
worried about possible asphyxiation, but the air prevented any harmful molecules 
from reaching the earth. 

Some comets appear to have two kinds of tails. One is composed of gaseous 
particles and is straight, pointing directly atvay from the sun. The other is 
composed of finely divided dust particles and is curved. A notable example was 
the Arcnd-Roland Comet of 1957. There was an unusual spike pointing toward 
the sun (Fig. 14-3). This was the dusty tail seen on edge. Part of this tail was 
between the head of the comet and the sun. The angle from which it was seen 
gave it the appearance of a spike. 

An example of a comet whose orbit was changed by Jupiter was Oterma^s 
Comet, which was in the neighborhood of Jupiter between 1936 and 1939. Its 
period changed from 18 to 8 years. Between 1962 and 1964 it came near Jupiter 
again to a distance of about TO million miles or less. It was strongly perturbed 
and went out so far from the sun that it may never be seen again. 

BennetFs Comet, 19694 was called the Great Comet of 1970 when it was 
seen with the unaided eye for several weeks in April in the northeastern sky. 
It had two tails. Type I of ionised gas, and Type IT, or dust tail, both of %vhich 
showed considerable structure. On April 5 a bright nucleus could be seen inside 
the coma. Photographs in Lyman-<v light showed a hydrogen cloud, 8 million 
miles across, surrounding the comet- This was the second comet known to have 
such a cloud. An unusual feature was seen and photographed: spiral jets api>ar- 
ently issuing from the head. It was agreed that Bennett’s Comet was the finest 
comet seen in many years, perhaps since Halley’s Comet in 1910. 


14.5 METEOROIDS 

If a comet is a loose collection of particles held together by ice, when the ice 
melts it is easy for the particles to become separated from the main mass of the 
comet. This happens when the comet is close to the sun. The particles, however, 
still have motion in the orbit and possibly a change of motion due to explosive 
ejections from the nucleus. They therefore become more or less stretched out 
along the orbit and are then referred to as a stream^ or a swarm, if they are very 
numerous. The particles are small and not very close together, and are therefore 
invisible when seen from the earth’s distance. Perturbations by a planet, such as 
Jupiter, help to pull them away from the comet and stretch them out in a path 
either in front of or behind the comet. Sucli particles are called meteormds. 

Occasionally a stream of meteoroids intei’sects the orbit of the earth. If the 
earth gets there at the same time, the meteoroids enter the earth’s atmosphere 
at high speeds, that can vary from 7 mi!es/sec for those that overtake the earth 
to 44 railes/sec for those that collide head-on with the earth. Each particle, having 
mass and velocity, has kinetic energy. The friction between the particle and the 
molecules of air decreases the speed and the kinetic energ>^ is transfornied into 
heat and light, but mostly heat. 
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It has been estimated that only 0*0001 of the kinetic energy is changed into 
light for the slowest-moving meteoroids, but increases by a factor of seven for the 
fastest ones. If a meteoroid remains intact, it has a brightness that can be 
calculated from its velocity* But if it breaks up (this is known as fragmentation), 
the small pieces burn up more rapidly, because they are ejected into the air at 
lower altitudes than usual and the meteor is 100 times brighter than it would be 
if it remained whole* A l-gram meteoroid with a velocity of 20 miles/sec seen 
at 60 miles is about as bright as the first-magnitude star Vega* The duration 
of its trail is about 1.6 seconds. In general, the heights vary from 70 miles for 
the fastest meteoroids to 40 miles for the slowest* 

The term meteor is used to describe the entire phenomenon associated with 
the collision of a particle from space and the atmosphere of the earth* A meteorite 
is a piece of higher density, which has sur\dved passage through the air and has 
hit the earth's surface. Extremely small meteorites are called micrometeorites* 
They are small enough to melt completely from the friction produced* Samples 
have been collected during space flights. 

Meteors appear as moving streaks of light called frails, which aro comparable 
ill brightness to neighboring stars. They have been called shooting stars. The 
duration of a trail may be only a fraction of a second. Persistent light from a trail 
is called a train. The obsen^ed maximum duration of a train is 3 hours* 

The meteoroid itself is too small to be seen* When it is about 70 miles above 
the earth, the heating is so great that atoms boil off from the surface of the 
particle at speeds of about 0.6 mile/sec relative to the particle* These atoms 
collide with air particles, causing the electrons in the air molecules to be put 
into violent motion or even pulled away from their nuclei* These processes are 
called excitation and ionization, respectively* A luminous cloud is formed around 
the meteoroid and may become visible. The particles lost by the meteoroid and 
the air molecules are heated to luminescence and form the meteor trail. 


14.6 METEOR SWARMS 

A group of meteoroids striking the earth's atmosphere was formerly called a 
^koweVj but is now called a Bwarm, A swarm is a group of meteoroids, moving 
ill nearly parallel paths, that appear as moving, luminous streaks of light* They 
seem to radiate from a small point or area in the sky. This is called the radiant 
point Many meteor sw^arms have been identified with the breakup of known 
comets* Only a few^ sw^arms produce meteors at a sufficiently high rate to be of 
interest to the casual observer. Some of them are listed below. 


name 

dote of mdxrmiim 

hourly rate 

comet 

Perse ids 

August 12 

40-60 

1862 III 

Geminids 

December 14 

60 

unknown 

Leonids 

November 17 

variable 

Tempel 1866 I 
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Swanns are named for the constellation in which the radiant point is located. 
If the paths of the meteors of a particular swarm are plotted on a star map^ they 
all appear to come from the same area in a constellation^ although they 
may appear to be going in any direction and may be seen in various parts of 
the sky. 

The Pcrseids radiate from Perseus, a constellation that rises shortly after 
dark in August but is not on the meridian until about 5 a.m. This is the most 
dependable swarm and lasts for several weeks in July and August, although the 
rates are low except on August 12, More meteors may be seen when there is no 
interference by moonlight. Their speeds are about 35 miles/sec, so the trails 
are fast and long, somewhat reddish in color. Some 40 to 60 per hour may be 
expected at the time of maximum under good observing conditions, especially 
after midnight. 

The Geminid radiant ]msses overhead at 2 a.m. on December 14 for locations 
in the southern United States, The hourly rate exceeds that of the Perseids. The 
velocity is intermediate at 21 miles/sec. 

The Leonids are in the orbit of Tcmpel’s Comet, which was discovered in 
1866. This shower had been very spectacular in that year and previously in 1799 
and 1833, when meteors were thick as snowflakes,” But the swarm passed 
Jupiter in 1898, the particles were pulled a%vay from the earth, and the ex¬ 
pected shower in 1899 failed to appear. From an hourly rate of 10,000 in 1833, 
the numbers dropped sharply but rose to 240 in 1932, In 1962, 100 meteors 
per hour were seen; in 1966, 1000 per minute were reported (Fig, 14-4). Since 
the radiant point does not rise until almost midnight in November, these 
meteors are best observed after midnight. The radiant crosses the meridian 
after 6 a.m. 

Two other notable showers were the Andromedids in 1872 and the Draconids 
of 1933 and 1946, Both were associated with short-period comets and both have 
been perturbed to such an extent that they probably will not be seen from the 
earth again. 

Altitudes of meteor trails may be measured from ground stations. If a meteor 
is seen from two stations separated by a known distance, the trails plotted on 
the same map will be disiflaced by an angle that can be determined from the 
locations of stars on the map. This angle of displacement is the parallax of the 
meteor. As Fig, 14-5 show^s, the parallax of the meteor is the angle p of the triangle 
formed by a point on the trail and the two stations. 

Observations of meteors w^ere formerly made visually, but they are now made 
by taking photographs simultaneously from two stations with wide-angle Schmidt 
cameras (Fig, 14-6), The altitudes are more accurately determined by this 
method. Still better determinations are made by radar, and can be made in the 
daytime as well as at night, A radar pulse is sent out and is reflected by the 
cloud of electrons in the trail. The time betw^een the sending and receiving of the 
pulse is used for a determination of the altitude. The speed of the meteoroid may 
also be found by pulses from various parts of the trail. In the photographs the 
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FIG, 14-4 The Leonid meleor swarm on November 17^ 1966. During this 3Va-minute exposure^ 
token from Kitf Peak, Ariz., about 70 meteor trails were recorded* The two points of light near the 
radlont were made by meteors heading directly at the comerol (Courtesy Dennis Miton, Sky & 
TetescopeJ 



M 



14-5 The altitude of o meteor 
trail determined by the paraJlax 
method. In fa] the porallax p h the 
angular distcrnce on a star map between 
the meteor trail as seen from two sto- 
tn fb] p is shown as an angle 
of the triangle ABM, which can be 
solved for the altitude AM of a point 
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FIG. 14-6 A Baker Saper-Schmidt 
camera (bottom) used for photography 
of meteor trails. On top is a photo¬ 
graph shovrmg three troilsn. Note the 
interruptions made 20 times per second 
for determining the speed of the me¬ 
teoroid. (Horvtjrd CoNege Observafory 
photograph) 


trail is interrupted about 20 times per second for accurate timing. These times 
combined with the altitudes permit a determination of the speed. 

Spectrograms of the hot; excited vapor of meteor trails have been made- 
Bright emission lines of calcium, silicon, aluminum, and manganese have been 
found. These elements are similar to those in asteroids. Although oxygen and 
nitrogen lines would be expected from the atmospheric molecules, they have not 
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been detected because these elements do not have lines in the visible j)art of the 
spectrum. The meteoroids themselves should also contain oxygen and nitrogen. 


14.7 METEORITES 

Meteorites can be grouped into three general classes. The irons^ called sideriteSj 
contain about 10 percent nickel; the rest is almost all iron. Stony-irons are a 
combination of about equal parts of iron and stone- They are called siderolites. 
Since the stony material decomposes more rapidly than the irons^ they have a 
tendency to separate into fragments. The stones^ called aerolites^ contain from 10 
to 15 percent iron^ the remainder being composed of silicates and associated 
material. 

The iron meteorites are easy to identify because they are found frequently 
in regions where there is little native iron. Tlie stones are more difficult to identify, 
but an expert can usually prove their meteoric nature by finding small pieces 
of iron embedded in the stone. When iron meteorites are cut and etched^ their 
identification is made certain by the crystal structures that appear. 

Another group of objects, called tektites, are thought to have their origins 
beyond the earth. It is not certain that this theory is correctj however. Tektites 
are rounded glassy bodies found in Australia, the PhilippineSj Indonesia, and 
other places. Some scientists even believe them to be pieces of the moon broken 
off by the impact of meteoroids and given a high enough velocity to escape from 
the moon and to be captured by the earth. 

Figure 14-7 shows an aerolite and a siderite. The largest known meteorite in 
America is the largo siderite in the American Museum of Natural History in New- 
York City. It rests on a specially built scale and weighs a little over 34 tons 
(68,085 pounds). It was liberated from the Eskimos in Greenland by Admiral 
Peary in 1897. A still larger specimen in southwest Africa is estimated to weigh 
more than 50 tons. It has not been moved to a museum. 

One theory of the origin of meteorites and their division into the various 
classes is that two asteroids about the sizes of Ceres collided. The collision broke 
the asteroid into pieces, the irons coming from the central core and the stones 
from tlic outer crust. These meteoroids are not found during showers, but come 
in contact with the earth at random. They are usually spoken of as sporadic and 
their falls are unpredictable. On the average, about 12 meteors per hour may be 
seen visually. About SO percent are sporadic; the other 20 percent are swarm 
meteors. 

Several sears on the earth^s surface are believed to have been produced by 
the fall of large meteorites or collections of meteoric particles. The best-known 
crater of meteoric origin in the United States is the Barringer Crater near 
Winslow, Arizona (Fig. 14-8). This crater is nearly circular, 4200 feet wide and 
600 feet deep, with mounded walls 150 feet high. There has been little erosion, 
but the age cannot be definitely determined; it is estimated at between 5000 and 
75,000 years. Drillings in the floor of the crater have yielded no definite trace 
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FIG, }4^7 An aerolite (top) and jiderite (boltoni). The sidente is the largest known meteorife in 
Americo, It weighs 68,085 pounds, as measured by the speclolly built scales on which it is mounted. 
(Nmmger Co/Jecfion; Courtesy Americon Museum of Natural History) 
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FIG. 14-8 The Bamnger MeJeonYe 
Craler near Winslow^ ArU» (American 
Mefeorjfe MuseiJinJ 

of the meteorite that produced it. It has been estimated that a mass of 1 mil lion 
tons is located under the south rim^ and there were plans to excavate it for the 
iron ore it is supposed to contain. Most astronomers believe that no large deposit 
will be found. Also^ laws governing the disturbance of the water table in Arizona 
by deep drilling operations prohibit explorations of this kind. 

Large pieces 'weighing hundreds of pounds have been picked up near the 
crater and many smaller ones hav^e been found with a magnetic probe at a distance 
of several miles. It is likely that the small particles were from the outer skin of 
the meteorite, fragments that boiled off by the heat produced by friction with the 
air. The larger pieces may have been ejected when the entire mass broke up as a 
result of heat produced by the collision \vith the earth, and the resulting explosion. 

The Newr Quebec Crater in northern Canada is the largest one known. It is 
about 2 miles in diameter and is now filled w^ith water. Since no meteoric particles 
have been founds there is some doubt that it is actually of meteoric origin. In 
1908 a fireball, which may have been the head of a small comet, w^as seen over 
Siberia, and pieces landed in a sw^ampy, forested region. Trees were blown dowm 
for more than 20 miles, but the meteorite pieces were apparently buried in in¬ 
accessible locations. A second Siberian fall took place in 1947, This impact 
produced about 100 craters up to 90 feet in diameter and SO feet deep. Iron 
fragments have been picked up near the craters. Isolated cases of meteorites 
falling near people have been ref)orted, but there is no record of anyone having 
been killed by a meteorite. 


14.8 INTERPLANETARY PARTICLES 

In addition to meteoroids and mierometeorites, space in the region of the earth 
seems to be full of interplanetary dust The zodiacal light is sunlight reflected 
by these minute particles. It can be seen as a faint band of light along the ecliptic 
(zodiac). It is best seen in the evening or morning sky when the light from the 
Milky Way does not interfere (Fig. 14-9). It is not visible in twilight or moon¬ 
light or from a city where the sky is bright from artificial lights. There is some 
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FfG. 14-9 Stcir Iraili <ind the zodiacal 
light are seen in this photo of the 
western sky. The obiervatory dome is 
In the right foreground. fKerirei Obser- 
vafory photograph) 


indication that the zodiacal light is partly due to the reflection of sunlight from 
free electrons in addition to solid particles. 

The morning and evening branches of the zodiacal light meet and spread out 
into what is known as the gegemchem^ a German word meaning conn ter glow. 
This extremely faint light has been photographed and scanned with photoelectric 
cclls^ but is more difficult to see than the zodiacal light. It undoubtedly has the 
same composition. It appears as a circular patch some in extent. One theory 
is that these particles are held temporarily in position by the attractions of the 
earth and the sun in locations predicted by the problem of three bodies. The 
solution of this problem states that if a small body comes near a certain point 
on a straight line with two major bodies, it will be captured and stay there unless 
pulled out by some outside force. There are three positions on this line with 
the earth and the sunj but only the gegenschein is observable. 

It is believed that the earth is accompanied by a stream of particles much 
like the tail of a comet. No tail, however^ has been observed on any other planet. 
It is also possible that the zodiacal light and the gegenschein are particles, ions, 
and electrons from the solar wind. This mixture is known as plasma. The plasma 
is dense enough to reflect sunlight in sufficient amounts to become visible. The 
particles would be trapped for a short time by gravitation at a distance of nearly 
1 million miles from the earth, forming the gegenschein. {This word seems to be 
preferable to its translation.) 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1* The future positions of planets can be very accurately com¬ 
puted, but there h considerable uncertainty in predicting the 
time of return of comets. Why? 

2. At first the orbit of the Ikeya-Seki comet of 1965 was com¬ 
puted os a parabola. Later it was found to be an ellipse of 
period about 4500 years, but uncertain to about 1000 years. 
How could this have happened? 

3. Now many names may a comet have? Give the meaning of 
each. 

4. How would the earth be affected by encountering the (a) toil, 
(b) coma, or Ic) nucleus of a comet? 

5. At whot port of a comet’s orbit is it most easily observed? 
Why Is a comet usually observable in a short arc of the entire 
orbit? 

6. What type of spectrum is shown by (a) the nucleus, (b) th^ 
coma, ond (c) the tail of a comet? 

7. Assume the spherical nucleus of a comet to be at perihelion, 
traveling In direct motion. As the nucleus travels, it rotates 
slowly. Assume that each part facing the sun emits jets when 
heated by solar radiation, the jets gradually decreasing as 
that part rotates away from the sun. How will the comet’s orbit 
be affected by the jets if the nucleus rotates direct or 
retrograde? Illustrate with a diagram. 

8. If the meteoroids of a swarm enter the eorth’s atmosphere at 
a rate of 1200 per minute, how far, on the average, does the 
earth travel in Its orbit between collisions? (The earth’s 
velocity Is 18.5 miles/sec. 1 

9. Do meteoroids, or meteorites from the asteroid belt, have the 
greatest velocity on the average when colliding with the 
earth’s atmosphere? 

1 0. Can a meteor shower be seen equally well from all parts of 
the earth? Explain. 

1 1. Show by a diagram how It would be possible for the earth 
to meet the same meteoroid swarm twice in one year. Why 
is it unlikely? 

12. Are meteors that are seen (a) before midnight and (bj after 
midnight overtaking the earth or colliding with It head-on? 

13. About two thirds of the total number of recovered meteorites 
are slderites. About 90 percent recovered from on observed 
fall are aerolites. Explain. 

14. Define the following; (a) shooting star; fb) meteor; (c) 
meteoroid; (el micro meteorite. 

Group B 

1 5. One mechanism for dispersing the particles of a comet's head 
into the tall is light pressure from the sun, which is propor- 
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tional to the surface area of a partkfe. The opposite, attract¬ 
ing force of solar gravitation is proportional to the volume of 
a particle (ossuming the particles all have the same density). 
Show that the ratio of the light pressure to gravitation is in¬ 
versely proportional to the size of the particle. 

16. Two stations 15 miles apart photograph the same meteor 
simultaneously. On comporsion of the photographs, an appar¬ 
ent displacement of 10^ against the sky due to parallax is 
measured. If the meteor is directly above one station, what is 
its altitude? 

17. If meteoroids traveled in nearly circular orbits, what would 
be the expected maximum and minimum velocities of impact 
with the earth^s atmosphere? 






19 he evoluoon oi die solar sisieni 


Where did the solar system come from? This question has intrigued philosophersj 
theologians, geologists, astronomers, and others for hundreds of years. The be¬ 
ginning of what might be called a scientific approach to evolution dates back to 
the German philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724r‘1804) in 1755. Kant suggested 
that the sun and its family of planets with their satellites were formed from a 
single cloud of gas-—in present terminology, a nebula. This cloud was in rotation 
and somehow condensed into discrete units, the smaller ones moving around the 
larger ones and the larger ones moving around the sun. 


15.1 THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS 

Kant's theory was based on the assumption that the entire space now^ occupied 
by the solar system was once filled with a thin gas—or, as we would say today, 
consisted mostly of hydrogen. The heavier elements began to separate from the 
lighter ones. He also suggested that both repelling and attracting forces set the 
gaseous mass into rotation. The condensations that gradually resulted grew by 
collisions, eventually becoming planets revolving in orbits around the central 
mass, which became the sun. 

In 1796 Pierre Simon, Marquis de Laplace (1749-1827), wrote down his 
ideas on the possible origin of the solar system. Although he was one of the 
world’s most famous mathematicians, he did not examine his proposed theory 
from a mathematical point of vie\¥, and he undoubtedly borrowed his basic 
ideas from Kant. Laplace’s theory has been named the nebular hypothesis. 

The structure of the solar system and the motions of all its parts as knowm 
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at the time of Laplaec, and requiring explanation by a satisfactory t!ieorj% were 
as follows: 

1. The planets were known out to Uranus^ which had been dis¬ 
covered 15 years before by William Herscheh 

2. Some planets were known to have satellites: the earth, 1; 

Jupiter, 4; Saturn, 7 ; and Uranus, 2. 

3. The planets were known to revolve around the sun in the 
same direction and in approximately the same plane. 

4. The satellites were known to revolve around the planets in 
approximately the orbital planes in which the planets move 
around the sun. The exception is that Uranus^ satellites were 
known to revolve in a plane nearly perpendicular to the plane 
of the planet's orbit. No small satellites had yet been dis¬ 
covered and none of the known satellites moved in retrograde 
motion. 

5. The rotation of the sun was known from the motions of 
sunspots. 

Laplace proposed the theory that the original cloud was a nebula, probably 
shaped like a spiral. It w^as composed of hot gas and wm in slow rotation. As 
it cooled it began to shrink and rotate faster. This was in agreement with the 
theory of the conservation of angular momentum, There came a time when the 
inward forces of gravitation %vere balanced by the outward forces of rotation. 
The result was that a ring separated from the central mass, causing a further 
increase in the speed of rotation of the nebular material, but not of the ring. 
Other rings broke off, one for each planet. 

There were condensations in each ring (Fig. 15-1), These condensations 
collided with the smaller particles and grew into the planets. The outer planets 
were thus formed first. In a similar way the growing planets split off rings, 
which formed into the satellites. Thus the planets revolved around the central 
mass that became the sun, and the satellites revolved around their planets. The 
outer bodies moved around their primaries at slower rates than those farther 
inside. The rotating nebula became flatter, and the rings split off in the equa¬ 
torial plane. Therefore all the planets revolved around the sun in nearly the 
same plane and in the same direction. The satellites also revolved around the 
planets in about the same plane and in the same direction. 

It is not certain that the rotations of the planets were known at the time of 
Laplace, Certainly, the rotation of the sun and probably Jupiter had been ob¬ 
served. It is known today that the rotation period of the sun is shorter than the 
periods of revolution of the planets. Also, the planets knowm to Laplace are now 
known to rotate in nearly the same plane and in the same direction as the 
satellites knowm in 1796. 

There are at least three major errors in the nebular hypothesis. Granted 
that rings could split off, it is imjiossible for the ring material to form into 
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FIG. 15-1 The nebular hypothesis. One 
ring for each planet split off from a 
central nebulor mass ond condensed 
into a planet^ which In turnj, os il 
formed, split off rings to form saleNites. 


planets, since the speeds of the ring material would be so great that they would 
disperse into space rather than collect into solid bodies. 

Then in 1877 the two little moons of Mars were found. The period of revolu¬ 
tion of the inner moon, Phobos, was found to be shorter than the rotation period 
of the planet. This was contrary to the theory that a planet, having a smaller 
radius, should rotate faster than the revolution of the satellites. 

Finally, about 1895 the American geologist Thomas C, Chamberlin (1843- 
1928) began to question the nebular hypothesis from a geological point of view, 
He and Forest R. Moulton (1872-1952), a colleague in the mathematics depart¬ 
ment at the University of Chicago, showed that the distribution of the angular 
momentum of the system is wrong. Angular momentum is the quantity of motion 
due to rotation or revolution. It is calculated by the formula: 

angular momentum = mvr = mr^u> (15-1) 

where m is the mass, r is its distance from the center of motion, v is the linear 
velocity, and « is the angular velocity (the number of turns in a unit of time). 
The slinks angular momentum is difficult to compute because the sun does not 
rotate as a solid body. Moulton computed it and also found the angular mo¬ 
mentum of all the planets and their satellites, using both the rotations and 
revolutions. 

The law of the conserv^ation of angular momentum states that the total linear 
momentum of a system of particles remains constant in amount and direction 
regardless of internal collisions or reactions. That is, equation (15-1) becomes 

= C (15-2) 

where C is a constant. So in a rotating nebula or any rotating system of particles, 
planets, or satellites, if the radius r decreases, then w, the number of turns per 
unit of time, must increase, since the mass remains the same. Thus the system 
spins faster. Also, the nebula or other system keeps any angular momentum it 
had originally, unless acted on by an outside force. 

The. sun contains 99.8 percent of the total mass of the solar system and should 
therefore have nearly all of the system^s angular momentum. But Moulton's 
computation showed that the sun's angular momentum is only 2 percent instead 
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of 99*8 percent of the whole. Most of the rest is due to the motions of the largest 
planets. 

15,2 THE PLANETESIMAL HYPOTHESIS 

When all the objections are considered, it is impossible to accept the nebular 
hypothesis. Chamberlin and Moulton, about 1900, decided to try to put together 
a theor>^ that would explain how angular momentum might have been added to 
that of the planets from outside. The resulting theory w^as named the plarie- 
tesimal hypothesis. 

They assumed that the sun was already in existence and in about the same 
state of activity (spots, prominences, and accompanying phenomena) as at 
present. They suggested that another star came close to the sun and raised two 
tides, one on each side, as the moon raises tides in the oceans on the earth. But 
since the sun is more explosive, the tides erupted, throwing great masses of matter 
out into space. This happened five times in rapid succession, an hour or so apart. 
The tides, called boltSj were given a motion in the same direction and in approxi¬ 
mately the same plane as the orbit of the passing star. Thus motion was given 
to the material in the bolts by outside gravitational attraction. 

If only the motion of the passing star relative to the sun is considered, its 
orbit must have been a hyperbola and the starts speed must have been several 
hundred miles per second. After the close approach, it went off into space and 
there would be no possibility of identifying it. The star came near the sun only 
once* (See Big, 15-2.) 



F^G. 15-2 The pJanetesimal hypoth¬ 
esis* A posting star pulled bolts of mo- 
teriol from the two at □ time. A 

totol of 1Q bolts in rapid succession 
developed into the system of planets 
and satellites. 


Some of the material in the bolts was assumed to follow the star or to dis¬ 
perse into space, particularly hydrogen and helium. The other, heavier particles 
fell back under the gravitational pull of the sun but were given forw'-ard motion 
by the attraction of the star. They went around the sun in elliptical orbits of 
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high eccentricity. There M^ere many collisions among the particles, which were 
called planetesimals, Moulton showed that, because of the collisions, the orbits 
became less eccentric and nearly circular. Also the collisions caused condensations 
to form, which grew by the infall of other planetesimals (accretion) and became 
the planets. Planetary atmospheres were formed after the planet became massive 
enough to retain gas molecules. The velocity of escape became larger, and the 
atmosphere was held to the planet by its attraction. 

When the planetary condensations, called protoplanets^ came to perihelion 
the first time, they were themselves disrupted by the tidal attraction of the sun 
and formed their systems of satellites in the same way the planets were formed 
from the solar bolts. Thus, the orbits of both planets and satellites and their 
direct motions were accounted for. The angular momentum was produced by 
the pull of the passing star, which provided the angular velocity m for the 
planets. The 90° motion of the satellites of Uranus and its rotation were not 
explained. The few retrograde satellites were supposed to have been asteroids 
captured later by the planets. 

Rotation was accounted for by the collisions of planetesimals with the limbs 
of the protoplanots and with the sun in such a way that they were given a 
forward spin. The sun’s rotation is not exactly in the plane of the orbits of the 
planets, but is inclined about T"" to the ecliptic. This angle was thought to be 
a combination of the sun’s original rotation and that given by the infall of 
planetesimals. 

The sun lost only a small percentage of its original mass, according to the 
planetesimal hypothesis. Most of it condensed to form the planets and their 
satellites. Other particles did not escape from the solar system, but became 
comets and meteoroids, which occasionally came near or into contact with the 
planets. Collisions are still grinding the asteroids and small particles into still 
smaller pieces to form the interplanetary dust. 

Many serious errors were pointed out, and thus the planetesimal hypothesis 
was discarded about 1935. 


15,3 OTHER THEORIES 

Sir James Jeans (1877”! 946) and Harold Jeffreys (1891- ) in England 

had been among the critics of the Chamberlin and Moulton theory. They pro¬ 
posed the theory that a passing star pulled only one bolt out of the sun. This 
bolt was thicker in the middle, and the major planets were formed there. Other¬ 
wise their theory is very similar to the planetesimal hypothesis and subject to 
the same criticisms. It was therefore not very widely accepted. Jeans and 
Jeffreys were apparently willing to modify their theory and proposed that the 
passing star actually hit the sun, knocking off the material necessary to form 
the planetary systems. This material would have been too hot to collect into 
smaller bodies. 

One recent theory assumes that the sun was accompanied by a pair of small 
suns, which combined, became unstable, and broke up to form the planets. 
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Another theory suggested that the sun had only one companion, which exploded 
and completely disintegrated. It docs not seem possible that such hot material 
could have formed the system of planets. 

In Holland H. P. Berlage developed a theory combining many of the features 
proposed by Kant and Laplace, especially the nebular disk and rings. He 
assumed that the viscosity of the gaseous disk would cause it to develop into a 
system of concentric rings, The particles in the rings came together in just the 
right way to form the planets and their satellites. He developed equations that 
account for the spacings of the planets and most of their satellite systems. Some 
of Berlagc’s premises are questionable, but his theories have many good points, 
althou^ they do not seem to have received much attention. 

Another theory came from Gennany near the end of World W'ar II. C. F. 
von Weizsackcr assumed that the protosun was surrounded by a large disk¬ 
shaped envelope of extremely low density, as in the Laplace hypothesis, but with 
one important difference. He assigned a much larger mass to the nebular cloud 
and assumed that it acquired most of the angular momentum. This accounted 
for the fact that the sun has only about 2 percent of the angular momentum of 
the solar system. Also, he assumed the disk to be turbulent and developed 
vortices, five of them in a ring, one ring for each planet and at the correct dis¬ 
tances to satisfy Bode's law (Fig. 15-3). Where the vortices came in contact, 
the material was moving in opposite directions, tending to cancel their motions. 
This caused material to condense in the regions between the rings, and from this 
the planets were formed. However, modern theory shows that the turbulent 
gases would not remain in such an arrangement long enough for the planets to 
grow in these regions. 


FIG. 1 5-3 The Weizideker theory. The 
orrows show vortices formed in the 
equdtoriol plane of a nebula of got 
and duiit rotating obout the sun. Ac¬ 
cretion would take place along the 
heavy concentric circles to form planets 
and sotellite systems with direct rota¬ 
tion and revoiufion, {Yerfees Observo- 
fory phoiograph) 
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15,4 THE DUST-CLOUD HYPOTHESIS 

A discovery^ made about 1.945^ has changed the thinking about the problem of 
evolution and gives support to the nebular hypothesis. It was found that small, 
dark areas on photographs of certain nebulae, as in Fig, 15-4^ are dark clouds 
of opaque material in front of luminous material. They had been discovered 
by E. E, Barnard (1857-1923) of the Yerkes Observatory, but were not recog¬ 
nized as real objects. He thought them to be defects on the plates. Some of the 
dark areas are very small and almost perfectly round. They arc called globiUes. 
Their diameters are calculated to be about 250 times the diameter of the entire 
solar system out to the orbit of Pluto. Their densities are extremely small, but 
they are dense enough to keep light from passing through from behind. The 
total mass of a globule must be at least as great as that of the sun. Gravitation 
is sufficient to hold it together, but in addition the particles are being pushed 
together by radiation pressure from stars outside. In other words, this mass of 
dust and gas is slowly condensing to form a star. 



FIG. 15-4 A nebula in Ihe constellation Scutum showing dork orooii colled globulei, which moy 
be condensing into stars. (Photogrop/i /rorn the Hate ObiervotoneiJ 
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Current theories now start with tlie assumption that tha solar system origi¬ 
nated from a globule, but they differ as to the way in which it condensed and 
the planets were fonned. Kuiper has proposed a theory, the protoplanet hy¬ 
pothesis ^ that is a modification of the von Weizsacker vortex theory. He assumed 
that in the case of the globule from which the solar system originated, the central 
condensation became the protosun. About 10 percent of the material of the cloud 
remained in the nebular cloud. Particles revolving in different planes collided 
when their paths crossed, causing them eventually to orbit in the same plane, 
and so the disk flattened out. The inner parts moved faster than the outer parts 
and the resultant friction produced turbulent eddies, as shown in Fig, 15-5, 
According to the modern theory of turbulent gases, these eddies would be more 
stable than those of von Weizsacker, The friction caused most of the angular 
momentum to be transferred from the protostar to the nebular cloud. 



FIG. 15-5 The Kuiper theory. The 
turbuferit paltern of voflices is shown 
that moy hove on$en in the primordiol 
nebulo around the sun, giving rise to 
the formotion of planets ond soteUifes, 
(Yerkes Observotory photo graph J 


The material in the disk condensed into smaller clouds^ which became the 
protoplanets. These condensations existed at first as eddies moving in orbits 
around the central cendensation, the protosun. The protosun had not yet accumu¬ 
lated enough energy to begin the production of energy that would later become 
sufficient to start it shining as a star. The protoplaiiets accumulated all the 
loose material in their neighborhoods and grew to be larger than their present 
sizes. The estimate is that the earth protoplanet had jjorhaps 1000 times its 
present mass and Jiipiter^s protoplanet was 10 to 20 times as massive as Jupiter 
is now. The heavier central mass of each became the nucleus of the planet 
surrounded by lighter material. 

The common direction of revolution and rotation of the planets {except for 
the rotation of Mercury, Venus, and Uranus) is a direct consequence of the 
rotation of the original nebula. Their rotations speeded up as they became 
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smaller, and each protoplanet developed a disk surroonded by a cloud of lighter 
particles, which was similar to, but- much smaller than, the original large cloud. 
This planetary disk developed into the systems of satellites all in motion around 
the central planet and reYolying in the same direction as the rotation of the 
planetary disk. 

When the sun reached a sufficiently large size, it began to convert its hydrogen 
into helium with the emission of energy and the ejection of particles. These 
ejections drove the lighter gases away, especially from the inner planets. The 
earth, for example, lost its hydrogen and helium, but retained the solid metals, 
such as iron, and the rocky interior. Some of the gases, such as oxygen, were 
able to combine with the heavier elements. The larger planets from Jupiter to 
Neptune retained their lighter gases, and are probably composed mainly of 
hydrogen and helium. The planets lost most of their satellites, Jupiter kept its 
present 12, but Kuiper suggested that the 12 Trojan asteroids were originally 
sateilites of Jupiter and that Pluto was a satellite of Neptune, 

The asteroids came from either a protoplanet that broke up or one that did 
not form into a planet. In any case, its mass must have been smaller than any 
of the other planets, Pluto seems to be an exceptional case, since it is much 
smaller and less massive than its nearest neighbors. Most of the asteroids are 
assumed to have formed from the collision of two large asteroids and by later 
collisions betw^een the remnants. Comets came from the outer regions of the 
nebular cloud. Their masses are too small to have developed into bodies with 
dense central condensations. 

In view^ of the difficulties of explaining all the details of the evolution of the 
solar system and the fact that no single theory is adequate, the following sug¬ 
gestions have been made that combine many details of the old and new theories: 

!, The solar system was formed from a cloud of dust and gas 
several hundred times larger than its present size. 

2. The dust cloud may have been a double condensation with the 
larger cloud about as massive as the sun and the other about 
one tenth as massive, 

3. The smaller dust cloud formed into the planetary system by 
some mechanism that disposed of 99 percent of the mass in 
the form of light gases and kept 1 percent to form the planets 
and their satellites. 

4. Comets and meteoroids are debris left over, 

5. The distribution of angular momentum is accounted for by 
the slow rotation of the larger cloud and the resulting slowly 
rotating sun. The planets obtained their angular momentum 
from the revolution of the small cloud around the larger one. 

If this theory actually accounts for the solar system, there should be other 
similar systems, wdth perhaps one star out of 1000 having a system like ours. 
That w^ould mean a total of about 100 million systems in our galaxy. 
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The stages in the formation of the sun would then be something like the 

following: 

L The interstellar cloud forms and is slowly condensed, partly 
by external radiation pressure and partly by internal 
gravitation. 

2. The cloud becomes unstable and breaks up during the time of 
compression. 

3. When the density reaches a point where the cloud is opaque 
to radiation, the temperature inside begins to rise and the 
breaking up stops. 

4. The protosun collapses under its own gravitation. 

o. When the temperature of the interior reaches about lOOjOOO^K 
and the protosun is about 100 times the diameter of the 
present sun, or about the size of the carth^s orbit, all the 
hydrogen and helium is ionized and further contraction takes 
place. 

6. Production of energy begins when the internal temperature 
reaches about 1 million degrees Kelvin and hydrogen nuclei 
combine to form helium nuclei. In other words, the sun begins 
to shine as a star at this stage. 

The future of the sun has been discussed in Chapter 11. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What observational evidence is there that stars may be form¬ 
ing today? 

2. Compare the angular momentum of the earth with that of 
(o( Mars and (b) Saturn. Assume that their periods are 2 
and 30 years and their distances are K5 and 10 a.u,, respec¬ 
tively. Neglect their rotations. Answer.- (a) Earth's angular 
momentum is 8 times that of Mars. 

3. During this century, astronomers have changed their thinking 
concerning the possible existence of life-bearing planets in 
the universe. How would this thinking be influenced by re¬ 
placing the Chamberlin-Moulton planetesimal hypothesis with 
more modern theories of evolution? 

4. What process do all the theories discussed in this chapter have 
in common? 

*5, Look through reports based on studies of moon rocks and write 
in your own words a proposed theory of the evolution of the 
moon. 

* 6 , Moke up your own theory of the evolution of the solar system. 






16 die stars 


In discussions of theories of evolution of the solar system, the words sun and star 
were used interchangeably. The question is: How do we know that the sun is a 
star? Or, it might be rephrased: Are all stars suns? To answer these questions, 
the sun must be compared with the stars in a number of ways. How bright would 
the sun be, if it could be seen from stellar distances? How^ big are the stars? 
^^^mt is their composition? Do they have the same elements we know on the 
earth? What are their temperatures? In other words, the comparison of sun and 
stars depends on a knowledge of their physical nature. This study belongs to a 
branch of astronomy called astrophysics. 


16J STELLAR DISTANCES 

As has been pointed out, Tycho refused to accept the Copemican theoi’y because 
he was unable to detect any parallax of the stars due to the motion of the earth 
around tlie sun. The reason Tycho failed to find this effect was that it is actually 
very minute and requires the use of a fairly large telescope to detect. Between 
1833 and 1838 three astronomers, using the most accurate methods possible, 
measured this parallax and used the results to compute the distances of three 
stars. 

Thomas Henderson (1798-1844) at the Cape of Good Hope used the meridian 
circle to measure the right ascension and declination of ^ Centauri several times 
in 1833. From these accurate measures he deduced the star's parallax, but he did 
not publish the results until 1838. Also in 1838 Wilhelm Struve (1793“!864) in 
Russia and Friedrich W. Bessel (1784-1846) in Prussia measured the parallaxes 
of several stars. Bessel observed 61 Cygni with his heliometer, an instrument that 
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\iscs a telescope with a divided objective* This objective produces double images 
of all stars in its field. By moving the parts of the objective^ it is possible to 
measure very accurately the distance between a parallax star and a comparison 
star nearby. The distances computed from the parallaxes were the first to show 
the vastness of the universe. 

Ill deterininiiig distances in the solar system^ it is customary to define paral¬ 
lax as an angle with the radius of the eartli as the base line* If this definition 
were to be used for stars, the parallax would be less than 0.0001an angle much 
too small to be measured by any known method. Fortunately, another longer 
base line is available — -the diameter of the earth's orbit, or 186 million miles. 
Stellar parallax is defined as the angle at a star subtended by one astro nomica I 
unit. 

To determine stellar parallax^ pliotographs of star fields are taken with long- 
focus telescopes. The shifts of the nearer stars are measured under a microscope 
with respect to the background stars and the parallax is computed in seconds of 
arc. The principle is shown in Fig* 16-1. The result is the relative parallax, 
unless tiiat of the distant stars can also be computed. If so, a correction is made 
to find the absolute parallax* Since the parallax of the distant stars is so small, it 
can lisuaily be neglected because it is smaller than the errors of measurement. 



FIG. 16-1 Stellar poraJlox. The par- 
qI\qx^ is determined by measuring 
the shift of □ close star with respect to 
distant stars, as the eartti moves tn its 
orbit around the sun. The base line is 
1 a*u* 


The ideal procedure would be to take photographs of the star field frequently 
for six months or a year and measure the diameter of the small ellipse a near star 
would describe on the plates. But since this is not practical, observations at six- 
month intervals can be made when the star is at each side of its apparent orbit. 
In order to be sure that the star itself is not in motion, obsewations are continued 
at intervals of six months for about two years. 

Referring again to Fig* 16-1, the earth, sun, and star form a slender triangle 
with p, the parallax, as the angle at the star. This triangle can then be solved 
by the radian method previously discussed, wdiere the side opposite p is I a*u. in 
length, as shown. Here p" = 206,265'Vd, where d is the star's distance, also in 
astronomical units, and d = 206,265 

Since the distance in astronomical units is not convenient to use, a new unit 
of distance, the parsec^ has been introduced. The word parsec is a combination 
of the first three letters of parallax with the first three of second. It is defined as 
the distance to an object whose parallax is F', or 206,265 a.u. Multiplying by 
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the number of miles or kilometers in 1 astronomical unit, 1 parsec = 19.16 X 10^“ 
(trillion) miles or 30,84 X 10^“ (trillion) km. 

The distance to a star is inversely proportional to its parallax; that is, the 
smaller the angle of parallax, the greater is the distance. The formula for dis¬ 
tance is therefore simplified to 


d = ^ parsecs 


(16-1) 


where p" is the parallax in seconds, and d is the distance in parsecs, However, 
the light-year is a more familiar unit of distance. Light travels 186,282 miles in 
one second. Mutiplying this by 31,557,000, the number of seconds in one year, 
the length of the light year is 5,88 X 10*^ miles. From the preceding value of the 
)-»arsec, 1 iiarsee = 3.26 light-years. The formula for distance can then be 
written as 


d = 


3.26,. , ^ 

light-years 


EXAMPLE: The parallax of Sirius, the nearest bright star 
visible in most of continental United States, is 0.375". Compute 
its distance in astronomical units, parsecs, and light-years. 


(16-2) 


SOLUTION: 


d = 
d = 
d = 


1 

0.375" “ 
206,265" 
0.375" 
3.26 

0.375" “ 


2.67 parsecs 
= 550,000 a.u. 
8.7 light-years 


Because of the difficulty of measurement of parallax, most determinations are 
accurate only to about 0.01", and are independent of the size of the parallax. 
That is, a parallax of 0.10" may be in error by 10 percent, whereas if the parallax 
is 0,01", the error may be as great as 100 percent. This means that distances 
greater than 100 parsecs become very inaccurate by this method. Fortunately, 
other methods arc available for more distant stars. 

Data for the 20 nearest stars are given in Table 16-1. Only seven are brighter 
than magnitude 6.0 and visible to the naked eye. Also, seven are double stars. 
The nearest stars usually have the largest proper motions. 


16.2 STELLAR SPECTRA 

Spectra of most stars are dark-line spectra; that is, they have continuous bands 
of color crossed by dark lines. This type of spectrum indicates that the stars, 
like the sun, have incandescent interiors surrounded by cooler atmospheres under 
low pressure. It is assumed that the interiors are composed of gases under high 
pressure and temperature and that the gas laws hold throughout. 

The gases in the atmospheres of stars are under low pressure and the atoms 
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^ Table is adapted from a list compiled by Peter van de Kamp (19G9). 
* An asterisk indicates a double star. 
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absorb energy from the continuous spectrum passing outward from the highly 
compressed interiors. Atoms of each element absorb specific wavelengths, pro¬ 
ducing a unique spectrum with lines in definite positions. However, the character 
of these lines is affected by conditions in the atmospheres: Stellar rotation pro¬ 
duces widening by Doppler shifts, higher pressures in the low'er levels also broaden 
the lines, and strong magnetic fields split the lines. These effects can be used 
to study atmospheric conditions in the stars and to distinguisli those lines that 
are produced in a star’s atmosphere from those that are produced by any inter¬ 
vening gas clouds in space. 

In 1824 Fraunhofer, w'ho had discovered the dark lines in the spectrum of 
the sun, also found dark lines in stellar spectra. In 1863 Pietro Angelo Secchi 
(1818-1878), a Jesuit astronomer at the Vatican Observatory, found important 
differences and divided the stellar spectra into four major classes, as follows 
Fig. 16-2): 

I. Heavy dark lines of hydrogen. 

II. Numerous lines of metals, less intense than the hydrogen 
lines in class I. 

III. Bands, sharp tow^ard the red, later identified as due to 
titanium oxide. 

IV. Bands, sharp toward the violet, now identified as due to 
carbon and carbon compounds. 

Father Secchi observed the spectra visually and was therefore unable to see 
the fainter lines that were not observed until the application of pbotosraphv 
to this study. 



FIG. 16-2 Phojos illustraUng Secchi’s speelral dossificotton of sfors. Seccht't dasUflcotion was based 
on the visoal exominotion of some 2000 slOfs. (From Groff't Grondrist der Asfroph/iil!, with the perniis- 
tion of ihe B. G, Teubner V^rlog, Sfuffgorj) 
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A new system of classification of spectra was devised at the Harvard College 
Observatorj'. The work of classifying the spectra was done by Miss Annie J. 
Cannon (1863-1941), beginning in 1911. The spectra were photographed using 
an objective prism (see Chapter 9). A catalog of stars giving their positions 
for 1900, their visual and photographic magnitudes, and their spectral classes, 
was published in 1918. It contained data for 225,300 stars in a 10-volume set. 
The catalog was called the Henry Draper (1837-1882) catalog in honor of the 
first astronomer to use ])hotograpliy in astronomy and the first American to 
study the spectra of stars, The system of classification has been called the 
Harvard system, but is officially the Henry Draper classification. 

The original intention of the Draper system was to have the sequence of 
spectra arranged in order of the letters in the alphabet, This was changed later 
when it was found that certain classes really did not exist, but had been assumed 
from the poor photographs that had been used at the beginning of the studies. 
The order was changed again when it was found that the sequence was really 
dependent on temperature. For example, the order of B and A was interchanged 
because the B-stars are hotter than the A-stars. The O-stars are placed first 
because they are the hottest stars known. 

An easy way to remember the order of this sequence is that the letters of 
the spectral classes are also the first letters of the sentence suggested by Russell: 
“Oh, be a fine girl, kiss me right now, sweetheart.” 

There are eight major classes and four minor ones, each designated by a 
letter. Each class is further subdivided into subclasses ranging from 0 to 9, in 


TABLE 16-2 Draper Classiflcotion of Speefra 
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eKompEe 
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FIG, 16-3 The speciral classificatEon of i^c^ru The upper cloisei conlain strong 
lines of hydrogen and helium. The lower dosses show mony lines of metoMic ele^ 
menfs ond their compounds, such os calcium ond tilonium oxide. The lines ore 
identified obove ond below, (Verfres Obseryoifory photographs) 


order to lake care of small changes in the appearance of lines from one class 
to the next. Table 16-2 shows the important features in the Draper sequence, 
including one subclass between the major classes. (See also Fig. 16-3.) 

It is obvious from the table that the classes are arranged in order of tem¬ 
perature. It will also be seen that there is a continuous change in color. This is 
in agreement with the laws of Stefan and Wien discussed in Chapter 11. The 
latter predicts a change in maximum wavelength in exactly the order of the 
Draper classification. 

Temperatures are known to be high in the 0- and B-stars, because the re¬ 
moval of electrons from atoms requires a great deal of energy. In class 05 one 
or tw^o electrons iiave been removed from the oxygen and nitrogen atoms. This is 
possible only at very high temperatures, estimated as high as 100,000°K by 
some astronomers. There is no known star hotter than an 05-star. Theoretically, 
an OO-star would have an infinite temperature 1 

At the lower end of the sequence the temperatures are low, as indicated by 
the red colors and also by the fact that compounds (molecules) are present. In 
the sun, for example, at a temperature of 6000°K in the photosphere there are 
no compounds, but compounds arc present in sunspots, as showm by the molecular 
spectra, at lower temperatures. The classes M, N, and R differ from each other 
in the compounds present. Ail are red stars with temperatures of about 3000 °K. 
In class M titanium oxide (TiO) is present, but in classes N and R it is absent 
and combinations of carbon with nitrogen and hydrogen are present. The 
R-stars are frequently called carbon stars, and most, if not all, at times have 
such hea^Yj carbon compounds in their atmospheres that the light they emit is 
greatly w^eakened. They vary in light output as the compounds form and then 
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dissolve at unpredictable times. There arc no bright stars visible without a 
telescope in classes 0, Rj and S. 

More recently, still another class has been added. There is evidence that a very 
few stars are so cool that they do not radiate visible light, but give out some 
energy in the infrared. These stars are I-stars, meaning infrared. One such star 
is a component of c Aurigae, an eclipsing star system. The temperature has been 
estimated at 1000'^K, It is extremely large, about 3000 times the diameter of 
the sun, and its density is so low that it is semitransparent. It is known to exist 
only because it eclipses its companion, a bright star, every 27 years. 


16.3 STELLAR MAGNITUDES 

Hif)parclius and Ptolemy used a scale of magnitudes to indicate the brightness 
of stars on their charts. In this system the brightest stars were called first 
magnitude. Next in order were second, third, and so on to sixth for the faintest 
stars that could be seen without a telescope. 

By 1856 stellar photometry had developed to such a degree that accurate 
magnitudes could be determined by visual methods. Photography was adapted to 
astronomy about the same time. Sir John Herschel (1792-1871) and Norman R. 
Pogson noticed that a first-magnitude star was about 100 times brighter than 
a star of sixth magnitude. It also appeared that each magnitude had about the 
same ratio of brightness to the next magnitude through the six classes. 

When the magnitude scale between first and sixth magnitudes, an interval of 
five magnitudes, was studied carefully, it was found that each magnitude was 
2.512 times brighter than the next fainter magnitude. This can be seen in Table 
16-3, where a difference of magnitude LO has a brightness ratio of 2.512. Since 
the brightness ratios multiply, the ratio for a difference of magnitude is the 
product of the ratios. For example, for a difference of two magnitudes the ratio 
of brightness is 2.512 X 2,512 = 6.310, It is helpful to remember that for each 
difference of five magnitudes, the ratio of brightness increases (or decreases) by 
a factor of 100. Thus, a difference of 15 magnitudes (5 + 5 + 5) is equal to a 
brightness ratio of 100 X 100 X 100 1,000,000. 

We can apply this method to fractional magnitudes by using the first two 
columns of Table 16-3. For example, suppose we want to find the ratio of bright¬ 
ness for a difference of magnitude of L5. Use 2,512 for a difference of 1.0 mag¬ 
nitude and 1.585 for a difference of 0,5 magnitude. The product is 2.512 X 
T.585 ^ 4.00. Sirius, mag -1.4, is 1.5 magnitudes brighter than Vega, mag +0.1. 
Sirius is therefore four times brighter than Vega. 

The following equation has been developed and adapted to the magnitude 
scale: 

Let and L be the brightness of stars of magnitudes mi and mj. Then 


If mi = 1.0 and — 6.0, from equation (16-3) we have 


(16-3) 
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= 100 and a; = = 2.512 

Putting this value of x in the equation^ it becomes 

Y = 2 . 512 ’"-™! ( 16 ^) 

h 

For the student who has studied logarithms, 

log X = p (log 100) = p = 0.4 

t) j 

andj from a table of logs, x = 2.512. The reduction from light ratios to mag¬ 
nitudes, or the reverse, can be done easily using logarithms. It can also be done 
wdth a log/log slide rule. Table 16-3 gives the ratio of brightness for given 
differences of magiiitudo. 


TABLE 16-3 The Wognitude Scale 


difference of 
mognifude 

rotio df 
brightneii 

difference of 
mognitude 

rolio of 
brightness 

OJ 

1.096 

2.0 

6,310 

0,2 

1.202 

3.0 

15,85 

0-3 

1.318 

4.0 

39,81 

0-4 

1-445 

5,0 

100.0 

0-5 

1.585 

6,0 

251.2 

0-6 

L738 

7-0 

631.0 

0.7 

L905 

8-0 

1585 

0.8 

2,089 

9,0 

3981 

0,9 

2.291 

10.0 

10,000 

1.0 

2.512 

15.0 

1,000,000 


It soon became apparent that not all of the first-magnitude stars are of the 
same brightness. For the brighter stars, by the help of the equation, it is possi¬ 
ble to use zero magnitude and even negative magnitudes. The scale can thus 
be extended to bright objects such as Jupiter, whose magnitude is -2; Venus, 
-4.4 at maximum brightness; full moon, —12.6; and the sun, —26.7. The 
magnitudes of the 20 nearest stars arc given in Table 16-1 and of the 20 bright¬ 
est stars in Table 16-4, 

The equation makes it possible to compute magnitudes to decimals, provided 
the ratio of brightness can be determined accurately. For telescopic stars, the 
magnitude scale is extended beyond +6. A 1-inch telescope will show stars 
down to magnitude +9; 16-inch to +15.0; and the 200-inch telescope to mag¬ 
nitude + 20 and even fainter by photography. 

The eye is not a very sensitive photometer. A practiced observer using a 
telescope to compare stars close together can possibly distinguish differences to 
0.1 magnitude. The photographic plate can be used to measure magnitudes 
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after a magnitude indicates that the star is a variable. 
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accurately to 0,01 magnitude. The moat sensitive instrument of all^ the photo¬ 
electric photometer^ under the best conditions and by averaging several observa¬ 
tions, can make measures accurate to 0,001 magnitude or to an accuracy of 01 
percent. 

Magnitudes determined by eye estimates are called viswtl magnitudes. 
Photographic magnitudes are measures made on blue-sensitive plates. If a 
yellow filter is used, the magnitudes are called pkotovisual Photoelectric mag¬ 
nitudes, made with photo cells, which are somewhat color-blind, are very similar 
to photugraphic magnitudes, although there are slight differences. All these 
magnitudes are for apparent brightness (brightness as seen by the photometer 
but reduced to the magnitude as it would be if the star were located at the 
zenith). 

Because of absorption in the earth’s atmosphere, corrections are made by 
calculating the angular distance of the star from the zenith at the time its 
brightness is measured and applying a correction factor, which has been com¬ 
puted from a series of changing positions of standard calibration stars. The 
corrections to photoelectric observations in particular are made very carefully; 
even the colors of the stars are taken into consideration. 

The magnitudes of the moon and planets change with variations in distance 
and phase. The magnitude changes of the moon are very conspicuous. Mars 
changes by several magnitudes between conjunction and opposition. The changes 
in magnitude of all the other planets are noticeable to a practiced sky watcher. 

Since the stars are not all at the same distance from the sun, it is desirable 
to calculate their magnitudes as if all were at the same distance in order to 
compare them properly with each other. The term absolute magnitude means 
the magnitude of a star calculated for a standard distance of 10 parsecs (32.6 
light-years). 

EXAMPLE: Compute the absolute magnitude of a star whose 
apparent magnitude is +10 and distance is 100 parsecs. 

SOLUTION; The absolute magnitude is found by calculating 
the brightness seen from a distance of 10 parsecs. It is known that 
the intensity of light varies inversely with the square of the 
distance. Since the standard distance of 10 parsecs is 0.1 the 
actual distance, the brightness would increase by a factor of 
(10)^ or 100, if the star were seen from a distance of 10 parsecs 
instead of 100. 

Prom Table 16-3, we find that for a brightness ratio of 100 
the change of magnitude is 5. Subtracting 5 from the apparent 
magnitude, because magnitudes decrease as brightness increases, 
we find the absolute magnitude to be +10 — 5 = +5. 

The example above shows that, if the distance and apparent magnitude are 
known, it is possible to compute the absolute magnitude. By reversing the 
process it is possible to compute the distance if the apparent and absolute mag- 
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111 tildes are known. This is a very important statement^ since it leads to a deter¬ 
mination of the distances of galaxies by the use of Cepheid variable stars, which 
wdll be discussed in later chapters. This method has made it possible to estimate 
the extent of the known universe. 

The slinks apparent magnitude m is “26.7. How bright would it be, if seen 
from a distance of 10 parsecs? 

The brightness W'ould decrease if its distance increased from one to 2,062,650 
astronomical units (10 parsecs), by a factor of (2,062,650)^ Substituting this 
figure into equation (16-4) and computing the magnitude change, we find the 
absolute magnitude of the sun to be about +4,87 (see the sample problem 
below)* This figure may be slightly in error because of the difficulty of com¬ 
paring the apparent brightness of the sun wdth the stars. 


SAMPLE PROBLEM: Compute the absolute magnitude of the 
sun, 

SOLUTION: By logarithms 

2.512^-*^ ^ 2,062,650^ 

{M - m) log 2,512 = 2 log 2,062,650 
or 

(M - m) X 0.4000 = 2 X 6,31443 

,, 2 X 6.31443 01-^00 

0.4000 =31.0722 


and 


M = -26.7 + 31,57 = -h4,87 

which is the absolute magnitude of the sun. 

From the table of magnitudes (Table 16-3), 

2,062,650^ = (2.062 X 10®)^ ^ 4/254 X 10'^ 

= 4.254 X 100« = 2,512 X 1*694 X 100^ 

Tins large number has been broken down in order that the 
table of magnitudes may be used without further computation. 
Each part may be found in the table, or found by interpolation. 
Light ratios arc multiplied together; magnitudes are merely 
added or subtracted. From the table, the magnitude correspond¬ 
ing to a ratio of brightness of 2.512 is 1.0; 1.694 is between 0.5 
and 0.6; call it 0.57. A value of 100 is equivalent to 5.0 mag¬ 
nitudes, whicb must he taken 6 times. Therefore the difference 
of magnitude of the sun, the amount its brightness decreases for 
a change from its actual distance to the standard distance, is 

M - m - 1.0 -h 0.57 + () X 5.0 - 31,57 

^vhicli is exactly the result obtained by logarithms, neglecting 
the digits after the second decimal place. 
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It is possible to calculate all absolute inagnitudes by using the inverse-square 
law, but computation is easier if reduced to a formula. Let I, m, and d be the 
amount of light, the apparent magnitude, and the distance of a star, and L 
and M be its brightness (luminosity) and absolute magnitude at the standard 
distance, Zi = 10 parsecs. Using the inverse-square law, 


I 

L 




191 


= 2.512^-"’ 


(16-5) 


Taking logarithms of both sides of this equation (the last two members), 

2 log 10 — 2 log d. = (M — m) log 2.512 = 0.4(il/ — m) 
and 


, f 2 log 10 — 2 log d 

0.4 

2 — 2 log d ,, . , , 

- ^ -= 5 - o log d (16-6) 

Thus, 

M = TM + 5 — 5 log d (16-7) 

where d is the distance in parsecs. Since d is inversely proportional to the 
parallax p, the equation may be written 

M = m + 5 -(- 5 log p (16-8) 

where p is expressed in seconds of arc. 

The luminosity of a star is its brightness compared to the brightness of the 
sun. To compute luminosity, it is necessary to know the absolute magnitudes 
of the sun and the star. 

Inverting equation (16-5), 

- = 2.512'"-^^ 

Let ( = 1 be the luminosity of the sun and m = 4.87 be its absolute magnitude. 
)Ve then have 

L = 2.512^sT-AT (16.9) 

where L and M are the luminosity and absolute magnitude, respectively, of any 
star. If is less than 4.87, the star is brighter than the sun. If M is greater than 
4.87, the star is fainter. 

Magnitudes, both apparent and absolute, are called visual, photographic, or 
photoelectric, depending on how tliey arc determined. These magnitudes differ 
because (see Chapter 9) an eye, a pliotographic plate, and a photoelectric cell 
are not equally sensitive to all wavelengths. The eye is most sensitive to yellow 
light, whereas photographic plates are more sensitive to blue light. As a result, 
yellow stars appear brighter to the eye than they do on photographic plates, 
whereas the reverse is true of bine stars. Another kind of magnitude, bolometric 
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magnitudej is based on the total amount of energy emitted by a star. It can be 
observed only under special conditions by the use of a bolometer, an instrument 
sensitive to the infrared regions of the spectrum as well as to visible light. 

If the temperature of the star is known, its bolomctric magnitude can be 
computed from its photovisual magnitude by means of a correction that has 
been determined from theory. One definition of luminosity is that it is a measure 
of the total amount of radiation emitted by a star and therefore must be based 
on the bolometric magnitude. 

The fact that the magnitude depends on the color in which it is measured 
provides a means of measuring color differences with a photoelectric photometer. 
To obtain the magnitiuie that would he measured visually, the light of a star is 
passed through a yello^v filter and then is compared with the light of a standard 
star measured through the same filter. Similarly, the photographic magnitude 
is obtained by making the same comparison with the photoelectric photometer 
through a blue filter. The difference between the visual and photographic mag^ 
riitudes is called the color index. Alternatively, the color index can be obtained 
by taking photographs of the star and the standard star through a yellow 
filter and then through a blue filter on the same plate. The magnitudes are 
obtained by measuring the size or amount of blackening of the stellar images. 
The photoelectric method is faster. 

More recently, measures have been made with photometers equipped with 
three or more filters. One standard set of filters is the UBV system, meaning 
ultraviolet, blue, and visuah The color index of a star is then determined by 
comparing the magnitudes when the filters are used in various combinations. 
There is a definite relation between the spectral type, based on temperature, 
and color expressed by the color index, as sbowm in Table 16-5. 


TABLE 1 6-5 Sl-ellar Speetra and Color Index 


spectral 

doss 

color 

index 

specfrol 

class 

color 

index 

BO 

-0.B2 

GO 

0.60 

B5 

-0,16 

G5 

0.68 

AO 

0.00 

KO 

0.82 

A5 

0T5 

K5 

1.18 

FO 

0.30 

MO 

1.45 

F5 

0,44 

M5 

1.69 


16*4 THE SPECTRUM-LUMINOSITY DIAGRAM 

As the data of absolute magnitudes and spectral types w'ere being collected, 
Ejner Hertzsprung (1873-1967) in Tlolland in 1911 and Kussell in the United 
States in 1913 noticed that, on a diagram correlating the two, the plotted points 
fell into distinct groups. They called the stars giants and dwarfs. This was a 
fortunate guess, since it w’as shown later that there are indeed groups of stars 
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based on size. This diagram has been continued with the addition of data from 
thousands of stars. It is called the ^pectrum-liminodiy diagram or the H-R 
diagram in honor of the two originators (Fig* 16-4). 



class 

35,000 10,000 5000 3000 Temperature t^K} 

+0,6 +2.0 Color index 

RG. 16*4 The Herlzsprung'Russell diagram fof ttors of Jtpown distartce. The numbers refer fo 
stor sires compared to the diameter of the suii. 


As the temperature scale on the diagram sliowa, the highest temperatures 
are plotted on the left, the lowest on the right. They vary from S5,000°K for 
the 0-stars to 3000°K for the M-stars. Absolute magnitudes at the top are —10 
for stars 1 million times brighter than the sun and +15 at the bottom for stars 
10,000 times fainter than the sun. Others still fainter are not shown. The diagonal 
line is called the main sequence, since most stars are represented by points on 
that part of the diagram. 

Another group with absolute magnitude about zero is composed of giant 
stars. Supergiants have magnitudes above -2 (an arbitrary division). Giant 
stars are therefore about 100 times brighter than the sun and supergiants are 
more than 600 times brighter. White dwarfs, at the lower left, have temperatures 
about 10,000°K and absolute magnitudes averaging +10. They are actually 
stars, but are more like planets in size. 

Stellar diameters can also be calculated from the diagram. A star of class G 
with M = 0, a giant star, radiates 100 times as much energy as the sun. But, 
since its temperature is the same, the amount of radiation per unit area must 
be the same. Therefore, the surface area of a star of this class must be 100 times 
larger than the area of the sun and its diameter must be 10 solar diameters, A 
supergiant of class G with M ~ —5 would be another 10 times larger, or 100 
times the diameter of the sun. 
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The red giant stars radiate at a lower rate than the sun and must therefore 
be still larger. To calculate the diameter, the rate of radiation can be found from 
Stefan^s law (Section 11-4). If the temperature is SOOO^Kj half that of the sun^ 
the radiation per unit area is only or Vie of the sun and the area 

must be 16 times greater to emit the same amount of energy. That isj the 
diameter must be 4 times the solar diameter. Likewise, a star of M = 0 and 
spectra] type M is 4 times larger than a star of ilf = 0 and spectral type G. 
So the cool, red giants and supergiants must be very large. 

Similarly, the white dwarfs must be very small. A wdiite dwarf whose tem¬ 
perature is 12,000®K and M — +10 has a diameter only that of the sun. 
Another kind of investigation shows that this w^hite dwarf must have nearly the 
same mass as the sun and therefore its density must be (40)^ = 64,000 times the 
density of the sun. This density is unlike any known on the earth and can be 
possible only if the electrons are stripped from the atoms and the nuclei packed 
closely together. This is the predicted state of the sun 7 or 8 billion years 
from now\ 

Fortunately, the absolute magnitudes of stars can also be determined by the 
appearance of their spectra. Consider the sun and the bright star Capella, w^hich 
has the same type spectrum as the sun, GO. But it is 170 times brighter and 
therefore 13 times larger. The mass of Capella is about twice that of the sun and 
its density is only 0.001 that of the sun. With such a low density, the atoms in 
the star’s chromosphere have more room to move around than those in the sun’s 
chromosphere. The lines in the spectrum of Capella are therefore sharper than 
the solar lines, because the atoms do not interfere wdth each other as much. 
Also the temperature in the chromosphere is lower in the star. 

The difference in temperature between main-sequence stars and giants w^as 
noticed in 1913 by Walter S. Adams (1876-1956) and A. Kohlschiitter at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory. They also noticed that there are differences in the 
ionization of atoms, since ionization is easier at low [Dressures than at high 
pressures. Certain lines due to ionized gases are stronger in the spectra of giant 
stars than in the main-sequence stars. Also, in the latter the neutral lines are 
stronger than in the giants because there is a higher percentage of nonionized 
atoms, where the pressure is greater. This led to a new^ method of determining 
absolute magnitudes, by comparing the strength of certain lines in the spectra. 

The method ivas improved by William W. Morgan (1906- ) and his asso¬ 

ciates at the Yerkes Obseiwatory. They divided the stars into luminosity classes, 
as followvs: 

la. Brightest super giants. 

l b. Less luminous supergiants. 

II. Bright giants. 

III. Giants. 

IV. Subgiants (between giants and main sequence). 

V. Main-sequence stars. 

VI. Subdwarfs (Sd), 

VH. White dw^arfs (Wd). 
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The sun in this classification is GOV, and Capella is GOIII The authors also 
worked out a graph showing the absolute magnitudes for each of the first six 
classes. 

Since the absolute magnitudes are known with considerable accuracy, it is 
possible to substitute M and m in equation (16-7) or (16-8) and determine the 
distances and parallaxes of stars for which spectra can be obtained and classified. 
Parallaxes determined in this way are called spectroscopic 'parallaxes. (See 
Fig. 16-5 for the relation between the luminosity classes and the H-R diagram.) 
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16,5 STELLAR MOTIONS 

The fact that stars are not but are in motion was first discovered by 

Halley. He noticed that the positions of the bright stars Arcturus and Sirius had 
changed by a noticeable amount (1® and respectively) since the time of 
.Ptolemy s Almagest (a.d. 150)* This change of position was interpreted as due 
to the real motion of the stars. Although the amount of change per year vras 
small, a substantial change had accumulated over 1500 years. 

As shown in Chapter 6, a starts position on the celestial sphere is continually 
changing because of precession, nutation, and aberration; also, its measured 
position is changed by refraction. So %vhen a star is observed with a meridian 
circle to determine its right ascension and declination, connections must be made 
for these changes. It has also been noted that the celestial equator is not a fixed 
circle but mo\^es with respect to the ecliptic.^ 

Therefore, it is customary to select some equator, such as the equator of 
1900, 1950, or 2000, and refer all star positions to it as a standard. After this is 
done, the star may still show* a change in right ascension and declination. This 
is the star s proper motion^ defined as the rate of change of position in one year. 
It is measured with respect to the faint background stars, which are assumed to 
be too far aw*ay to show* any measurable proper motion. 


* The positions of stars in the tables in their chapter are for the equators of 1950 or 1967, 
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The corrections are practically the same for all stars in a given small region— 
for bright stars as well as faint ones. In general, the faint stars are farther away 
than the bright ones and do not show much, if any, proper motion. This is not 
always true, as can be seen from Table 16-1, 

Proper motion is easily measured by comparing two photographs taken some 
years apart. The measuring instrument is the same as was used for the discover}" 
of Pluto—the ^'blink microscope.^' The proper motion is computed from the 
amount of shift of the fast-moving star with respect to the background stars 
between the two dates. 

Figure 16-6 is an example of two plates taken 22 years apart. The faint star 
shown by the arrow is Barnard's Star, which has the largest proper motion known, 
10.30'' per year (see Table 16-1). It was discovered by Barnard at the Yerkes 
Observatory in 1916. It is the secoini nearest star to the sun, only six light-years 
away. Usually the stars with the largest proper motions are among the nearest 
stars and are put on observing programs for parallax determination. 




If the earth did not move around the sun, the proper motion of a star would 
appear as a straight line between two points on a photograph. In Pig, 16-7 the 
proper motion is drawn as the straight line, AC^ in the time interval of one year. 
If the star were stationary, its parallax would produce a small ellipse because 
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D 



distant stars due to the parallax and 
proper motion of the star. 

of the earth's motion. Combining the two, Fig. 16-7 shows the apparent motion 
in one year as a wave, the amplitude of the wave being DE or FG, the parallax 
of the star. If obser\'ations could be continued for several years, the parallax 
would remain the same. The length of the lino would be proportional to the time 
interval, provided that the proper motion remained constant. For accuracy, the 
longer the line, the more accurate would be the determination of the proper 
motion, which is the length of the line divided by the interval in years. Hence, 
parallax and proper motion are both determined from the same aeries of 
observations. 

As an illustration of the proper motion of stars, consider the nine stars in the 
Big^ Dipper, data for which are given in Table 16-6. It will be noted that Mizar, 
C Ursae Majoris, is a double star and is accompanied by a fourth-magnitude 
star 80 (p) named Alcor. These two stars are sometimes called the Horse and 
Rider. Mizar was the first telescopic double star to be discovered. 

Several remarkable things can be seen from the table. First, the seven middle 
stars are all at approximately the same distance. Their parallaxes are about 
0.040", corresponding to distances of about 25 parsecs or 80 light-years. Second, 
these seven stars are all moving in approximately the same direction, as indicated 
by their proper motions. This is not quite so obvious from the table, because of 
the different positions of the stars in the sky, which partly conceal the fact that 
they are moving in parallel paths. Third, their space velocities average 18 km/ 
sec, all being within 2 km/see of the average. This group of stars is part of a 
larger cluster, all the stars of which are moving toward a common vanishing point. 
They thus form a moving cluster (Fig. J 6-8), 

The end stars, a and rj, do not belong to the cluster, but are moving in the 
opposite direction. All the middle stars of spectral class A have approximately 
the same temperature. The conclusion might be drawn that they are members 
of the same family, are of the same age, and will continue to shine as stars for 
about the same length of time. 

In computing stellar motion, the sun is considered to be stationary. This is 
known to be a false assumption, but historically all proper motions have been 
referred to the sun without consideration of whether or not it is also in motion. 
The space velocity of a star is its motion with respect to the sun. It is desirable 
to find both the speed and direction of this stellar motion. Space velocity can be 
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FJG. T6*e The &ig Dipper, a moving clus^e^, as it iooked 100,000 yeors ago (Jeft)* os it looks 
todoy (centerj; and as it will look 100,000 years hence (right)* In the center di agram, proper 
molions ore shown by the lengths and directions of the arrows* 


represented^ therefore^ as a vector—a straight line having both length and 
direction. 

Let the space velocity of a star be represented by the white straight line 
in Fig* 16-9. It can be resolved into two straight lines perpendicular to each 
other: SiF and also shown in white* Let SiF be directed aw^ay frono the sun, 
{Another case could be directed toward the sun.) The vector S^Y is called the 
radial velocity of the star that is in motion* If a spectrogram of the star is taken, 
its lines are shifted according to the Doppler law. By measurement of the amount 
of shift, tile component of the velocity in the line of sight, the radial velocity, 
can be found and is usually given in kilometers per second. Thus S^Y can be 
determined by the Doppler effect. 

The other component of the space velocity, FSa, is the tangential or transverse 
velocity. It cannot be measured directly, but it may be computed. Figure 16-9 
cannot be drawn to scale. The radius of the earth's orbit, SE, is 1 a,u. The 
distance to the nearest star, SSj, is 270,000 a.u. It is obvious from the figure that 
the space velocity, SA, forms an angle with the sun that is the star's proper 
motion, fx. Also the stars parallax is the angle p at the star between two ends 
of the radius of the earth's orbit, SE. 



FIG, 16-9 The space velocity of o ttar, 
y. Olid Its component, radial velocity V 
and tangential velocity T. ft is also 
necessary to know the parallax p* 


Now consider the two slender triangles, SS 2 E and -SiSzF. From radian measure, 
p = SE/ES 2 and y. = SiF/Sy, both in radians. Dividing the second by the first, 

V SY ^ SE SE 


(16-10) 
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since ES^ and SY are approximately equal and their ratio can be taken as unity 
without loss of accuracy. The equation above can now be rewritten 

, = ifJic/ZE 1 a.u. (16-11) 

p sec 

Hence the tangential velocityj 


T = S^Y = a.u./yr 
P 

But in combining tangential velocity and radial velocity, the units must be 
the same, kilometers per second. Substituting in equation (16-11), 1 a.u. = 
149,500,000 km and 1 year -> 31,500,000 sec. 


_ ft 149,500,000 km 
“ p 31,500,000 sec 

Finally, since SiKSa is a right triangle. 


4.74 - km/sec 

P 


(16-12) 


V^+ (16-13) 

whore V = space velocity, F = radial velocity, and T = tangential velocity, each 
expressed in kilometers per second. This equation gives the value of the space 
velocity. The direction of the angle between SjY and S^Ss can be found by 
trigonometry. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1, How much IS fhe parallax of a star tncreased by using the 
radius of the earth’s orbit instead of the radius of the earth, 
as a base line? 

2, Assuming observations could be made with the same equipment 
on Mars as on the earth, what would be the limit of accurate 
distance measures by the parallax method? 

3, The parallax of the nearest star, a Centauri, is 0.76'^ Compute 
its distance in (a) astronomicaf units, (b) parsecs, and (cl 
light-years. Answer: (a) 272,000 a.u. 

4, The distance of Barnard's stor is 5,9 light-yeors. Compute its 
distance in parsecs and astrononomScal units. What is its 
parallax? Answer: 1-81 parsecs = 374,000 a,u. 

5, The wavelength of maximum radiation of class 05 stars is in 
the ultraviolet. Do these stars appear to be as bright as stars 
of equal sixe whose maximum rodiation is in the visible 
spectrum? Explain, 

6, What evidence is there that differences in stellar spectra are 
due to differences in temperature rather than in chemical 
composition? 

7, Since differences of magnitude correspond to ratios of bright¬ 
ness, magnitudes are added and ratios are multiplied, (a) 
verify this by multiplying the brightness ratio for a magnitude 
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difference of 0,4. Thaf ts, for example, take a magnitude 
difference of 0.2. Multiply its brightness ratio, L202 by 1.202. 
(b) Repeat for magnitude differences of 3 ond 6. 

8. Brightness ratios not listed in Table 16-3 can be computed 
by using magnitude differences that add up to the desired 
total. The desired brightness ratio is the product of the cor¬ 
responding ratios, as shown in Question 7. By using this method, 
find the ratio of brightness of (al the sun ond the moon; 
(bj Sirius and Crucis. Answer: (o) magnitude difference is 
14.1 — 10 + 4 + O.f; brightness ratio ^ 436,000, 

9. The intensity of light decreases as the square of the distance. 
Assume that an observer is comparing the apparent brightness 
of identical street lights, A and B, at different distances from 
him. Fill in the missing numbers in the following table: 


dislonce 

distance 



of 

of 


difference 

light A 

light B 

bnghfnest 

of 

(blocks) 

(blocks) 

ratio 

magnifude 

1 

10 

100 

5 

1 

100 

10,000 


10 

100 


10 



10 


1000 


15 


10. The brightness ratio and difference of magnitude for stars can 
be found in the same way as for the lights in Question 9. Fill 
in the missing numbers in the folfowing fable; the first row is 
an example: 


distance 
of star 
(pa rsecs) 

distance 

ratio 
(to 10 
parsecs) 

brightness 

ratio 

difference 

of 

mognilude 

apparent 

magnitude 

obsolute 

magnitude 

100 

10 

100 

5 

+8 

+3 

1000 

100 

10,000 


H-11 



1,000,000 




+2 





-2 

+3 


11, Show that a star of absolute magnitude M = ^ 10 is 1,000,000 
times more luminous than the sun, and a star of M — +15 is 
10,000 times less fuminous than the sun. Assume the sun is 
M = +5. 

12. Distinguish between giant and dwarf stars as to siie, density, 
temperature, color, and ionization of atoms. 
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13. Why are the motions of stors measured wrth respect to the 
sun? 

14. How can proper motion be distinguished from motion due to 
paralfax? 

1 5. What factors produce a large proper motion? 

16. Stars that appear rather far apart, such as those of the Big 
Dipper, may actually be much closer together than some that 
appear to be close together. Draw a diagram to show how 
this can occur. 

17. What common properties would indicate that stars that may 
appear far apart are actually related? 

Group B 

18* An observer can see stars six magnitudes fainter with a 16- 
inch-diameter telescope than with o 1 -inch telescope* Verify 
this by comparing the brightness ratio with the light-gather¬ 
ing power of the two telescopes* 

19, By using Wien's law, determine in which spectral classes the 
maximum wavelengths of stars are in the visible spectrum. 
Assume limits of the visuo] spectrum to be 4000 to 7000 A. 

20* Two stars have the same surface temperature* One is five 
magnitudes brighter than the other* (aj Calculate the ratio 
of their surface areas and diameters* (b) Repeat for the case 
where one star is TO magnitudes brighter than the other. 
Answer: (a) area ratio, 100; diameter ratio, 10* 

21, Two stars have the same absolute magnitude* The temperatures 
are 6000*^K and 3000^K. (a) Compute the ratios of their 
energy output per square mile, their areas, and their diam¬ 
eters. (b) Repeat for temperatures of SOOO'^K and 15,000°K. 
Answen (a) Ratios: energy, 16; area, 16; diameter, 4, 

22* Compute the ratio of the diameters of the following stars to 
the diameter of the sun: [aj T — 12,OOO^K; M ^ 0; (bl T = 
2000^K; M = +15* Assume for the sun, M — +5. Answer** 
(a} 2*5* 

23* Compute the ratio of the diameters of Sirius A and Sirius B 
from their temperatures and absolute magnitudes. Their 
distances are the same* {See Chapter IS for data*) 

24* Compute the tangential and space velocities of the following 
stars of the Big Dipper; (a) y; (b) c; (c) Answer; (a) T = 
11 km/sec; v ^ 15.6 km/sec* 
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Ill the year 134 b.c., Hipparchus observed a star in the constellation Seorpius 
where no star was visible before. This was contrary to the belief at that time that 
the stars were set in a crystal sphere where nothing could change, Hipparchus' 
star remained bright for a few months and then faded and disappeared. Another 
new star was seen in the constellation Cassiopeia from November 1572 to the 
spring of 1574. It was discovered in Germany and was observed by Tycho Brahe 
in Denmark, Tycho described it as a “nova stellis,” meaning new star. The name 
Tiovd is still used for similar stars^ several of which are discovered every year, 
Kepler observed a nova in 1604. 

Since the time of Hipparchms and the discovery of novas, other stars have 
been seen to vary in brightness. A varmble star is usually discovered by obseiwing 
its changes in brightness, but it may also vary in other ways, such as in its 
spectrum or even in its diameter. A plot of the magnitude of a variable star 
against time is called a light curve. A study of a light cun'e, combined with 
observations of the spectrum, gives a great deal of information and is funda¬ 
mental to the study of the physical nature of this type of star. 

17.1 CLASSIFICATION OF VARIABLE STARS 

Variable stars have been grouped into many classes. We shall adopt a simple 
classification, since further subclasses would be confusing. They are: 

I. Novas, also called temporary or exploding stars. 

II. Cepheid variables, also called pulsating or eruptive stars, 

III. Scmiregular variables. 
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IV. Irregular variables, 

V. Eclipsing binary stars, 

The first four classes are also designated as intrimic variableSy since their 
variations arc caused by changes inside the stars. The fifth class is variable only 
because of orientation, and the variations are caused by eclipses of one star by 
a companion. 

The General Catalog of Variable Stars in 1958 listed the following numbers 
of variables: 959 novas, 9855 Cephekls, 1134 semiregular and irregular variables, 
and 2763 eclipsing binaries, for a total of 14,711 variables of all classes in our 
galaxy. This catalog has two supplements, bringing the total number to 18,791. It 
was further revised in 1970 and enlarged to include 20,437 stars. 

All variable stars, including novas, arc named for their constellations, with 
combinations of letters showing the order of discovery in the constellation. The 
first discovery in a constellation is given the capital letter R, followed by S, 
T, . . ., Z. Then RR, RS, RT, . . ,, RZ; SS, ST, . . ., SZ. When ZZ has been 
reached, the series goes back to AA, AB, . . QZ (except that the letter J is 
omitted). This lettering series permits the listing of 334 variables in each constel¬ 
lation. When all 334 combinations are filled, the designations V336, V336, . . . 
are used as far as needed. 

There are also three-letter abbreiiations for the constellation names. For 
example, R Coronae Borealis is R CBr, the first variable star discovered in that 
constellation. RZ Cassiopeiae is RZ Cas, the eighteenth, A A Cygni is AA Cyg, 
the fifty-fifth discovered in their constellations. V335 Cygni is V335 Cyg, the 
335th in that constellation. However, if a variable star already has a Greek letter 
or a name, that designation is retained. Examples: Algol = ^ Persei; and 
Betelgeuse = a Orionis. 

17.2 OBSERVING TECHNIQUES 

There are three ways to observe a variable star: visually, by photography, and 
by photoelectric photometry. The oldest w^ay is by visual observations. It is 
sometimes possible to notice that a star does not alw^aj^s remain the same bright¬ 
ness compared to a star close by. This happened in 1934 W’hen Nova Herculis 
was discovered by a British amateur astronomer, w^ho noticed that "there was 
something wTong with the Head of the Dragon/^ A bright star appeared where 
none was found on his star map. It w*as then compared with neighboring stars 
both visually and i>hotographieally and its spectrum was photographed. 

Visual photometry may be made with the naked eye, with a pair of binocu¬ 
lars, or with a telescope. Usually the amateur astronomers use small reflecting 
telescopes. The accuracy is only about O.l or 0.2 magnitude. 

It is also possible to take photographs of the sky with a telescope. If the star 
images are in focus, the magnitudes are compared with the magnitudes of other 
stars on the plate by comparing the amount of blackening of the images. This 
method gives an accuracy of about D.Ol or 0.02 magnitude. In the left-hand 
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jihotograph in Fig. 17-1 no star is visible at the end of the arrow. This means 
that the nova was fainter than the dimmest star on the plate. In the right-hand 
photograph, the nova is definitely mncli brighter than the brightest star, as 
shown by the size of the image. 

Another technique by photography is to place the plate slightly behind the 




FIG, 17-1 Two photographs of Novo 
Herculis 1934 (DQ Herctilit), which in- 
creosed in brightness from obout 
fifteenth mognitude to second magnitude 
before it was discovered to be a nova* 
(Yerkes Observatory photograph) 
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focal plane of the telescope. This method is called extra focal photometry. Here 
the star images are round disks and the magnitudes are determined by measuring 
the blackness of the images. 

The most accurate way is by photoelectric photometry. Here it is necessary 
to observe one star at a time^ by alternately exposing a jjhotocell to light of a 
star and another close by. Since the brightness of a star is proportional to the 
amount of photocuiTent released from the sensitive i)hot 08 urface of the cell, the 
ratio of the deflections of an electric meter or recording device (see Chapter 9) 
is used as a basis of comparison and for computing the difference of magnitude. 
The photoelectric method is accurate to 0.001 or 0,002 magnitude. 

Photography has a great advantage over photoelectric photometry because 
it is possible to photograph many stars, even millions, on a single plate and to 
record stars much fainter than those observable with the photocell. Furthermore, 
the photocell is somewhat color-blind, being most sensitive in the blue region of 
the spectrum. Red-sensitive cells have been developed and are being improved, 
but they do not ai>proach the blue-sensitive cells for acceptable performance. 
Photoelectric photometry has been used since early in the 20th century and has 
become increasingly popular all over the world where accurate photometry is 
required. 

To plot a light curve it is desirable to have a series of continuous observations. 
By photography it is sometimes the custom to move the plate a short distance 
in the telescope and take several exposures at different times on the same plate. 
With the photoelectric photometer it is customary to observe a variable star 
by first observing it, then shifting the telescope to a star close by and continue 
alternate observations as long as the stai’s are in reach of the telescope, but not 
too near the horizon, or until enough observations have been obtained to satisfy 
the needs of the observer. 


\ 7.3 NOVAS OR TIMPORARY STARS 

A nova is given a designation of the word nova, the constellation in which it is 
located, and the year in which it was discovered; for example. Nova Puppis 1942. 

It is now known that a “new’* star is not new but has been in existence for 
billions for years. Because it flares up unexpectedly, very little is known about 
the prenova stage. Usually a nova is discovered when near its maximum bright¬ 
ness. Subsequent changes can be followed for years, but the chance of observing 
the rise to maximum is extremely small. The figure showing the light curve of 
Nova Puppis 1942 is typical (Fig. 17-2). Nova Herculis 1934 was discovered 
when it was near maximum. Between 1890 and 1960 ten novas have been visible 
to the unaided eye. It is estimated that about 25 appear in our galaxy every year, 
but most of them go unnoticed or increase in brightness to telescopic visibility 
only. 

Changes in the spectral class of Nova Puppis 1942 are indicated on the light 
curv^e in Fig, 17-2, Before maximum brightness its spectrum was about class A 
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November 1942 December 
10 20 30 1 10 



January 1943 February 

20 30 1 10 20 301 


^ K2 ,g ^V^P^'*****^ ^Jm3 K5 M3 

---- AO K3 

FO - AO 

8.0 M ^ 


1 10 20 1 10 20 30 1 10 20 301 

February 1943 March April May 

FIG. 17-2 The lighr curve of Nova Puppit 1942, indkotlng ihe chonges m spedrar 
type with change of brightness. The star was not observed during its rise to maximum 
before November 10, 1942. The top dotes correspond vvith the upper curve, 

or F (continuous spectrum crossed by a few dark lines). The dark lines are pro¬ 
duced by that part of a star’s atmosphere between the star and the earth. At 
maximum, the spectrum was class F. After maximum was reached, the spectrum 
changed to G and M, This is typical of all novas. Their spectra show large shifts 
of the lines toward the blue, indicating that the atmosphere is moving rapidly 
toward the eanh on the near side with speeds reaching nearly 1000 miles/sec. 
It is assumed that the stars have exploded uniformly in all directions, the lines 
being broadened because the component of velocity from the observable part of 
the atmosphere varies from zero at each limb to a maximum approach in the 
center, the far side being hidden from view. 


The usual nova slows its brightening process during the last two magnitudes 
of rise; then, as the brightness decreases, the spectrum shows a sudden change. 
The absorption spectrum is still visible, but now it has also strongly widened 
bright lines. These lines are from hydrogen and from ionized calcium and iron, 
widened about the zero-velocity position. The explanation is that the star's 
atmosphere is no longer opaque, but is so transparent that the light from the 
far side, which is receding from the earth, is seen and the lines are strongly 
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shifted toward the red. These changoB are shown in Fig. 17-3^ and the explanation 
is diagrammed in Fig. 17-4. 




FIG* 17-3 Spectra of Nova HercuJis 1934 at majfimum brightnesi (top) ond after the almoiiphere 
had formed. Note the widened lines in Ihe lower spectrum. In each cose, the narrow spectrum 
between the pairs of comparison spectra hos been artificially widened to show more detoil, flick 
Observatory photogrcrphsj 



FIG. 17-4 Expanding atmospheric 
shells around □ novo. A is a smolf 
shell around a star ot its center. The 
larger circles represent the prindpctf ex¬ 
panding shell. Materlof in regions D 
between the nova and the earth produce 
absorption lines. All other regions in 
this shell af B produce emission lines. 


To earth 
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Meanwhile, the star’s color Tias ciianged from white through yellow to red. 
During that time there are other changes in the spectrum, until the “forbidden” 
lines of doubly ionized oxygen and neon appear (somewhat like the ionized lines 
in the spectrum of the solar corona). The nova then has the appearance of a very 
•smali gaseous nebula and may take on a greenish color (Fig. 17-5), The nova 
finally fades away; the star loses its nebular spectrum and returns to its original 
white color and shows a continuous spectrum, sometimes without any visible 
lines. 



FIG. 17-5 Shells of gas around a nova. At the left ore two photos of Novo Hercuiis In ultraviolet 
light, in the center photo in green light, ond □! the right in red light. The pictures were taken in 
1934, 17 years after the outburst of the nova. (Photogrophs from the Hole ObseryoforiesJ 


During the nova stage of several stars, luminous clouds of atoms have been 
observed around them. The material is composed of gas and dust particles in the 
region, which reflect light from the nova. Since most novas appear in the Milky 
Way, it is not surprising to find these dust clouds, since they are located almost 
exclusively in the arms of the galaxy. A year or twm later, the material ejected 
by the star at the high speeds measured by the Doppler effect has moved far 
enough from the star to be seen. After the star resumes its former brightness, 
it is at the center of a faintly glowing shell of hot gas called a ■planetary nebula. 
Figure 17-6 shows photographs of two planetary nebulae, each of which was 
probably produced by a nova several thousand years ago. 

The distance of a nova can be calculated from the angular rate of expansion 
of the nebular shell in seconds of arc per year and the knowm speed of its materia! 
from the velocity measures. It is like the relation betw^een the tangential velocity 
of a star and its proper motion and distance. Adapting equation (16-12) to this 
problem and solving for p or d, since T = A.lAp/p" km/sec and d = 1/p", w^e 
have 


p" = 4.74 X 


angular rate of increase 


(17-1) 


velocity from Doppler effect 


and 



4v74 angular increase (sec/yr) 


1 velocity (km/sec) 


(17-2) 
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FIG. 17-6 Two plonelory nebulae. 
The nebula In Monoceros (left) was 
photographed in red light. The jmolb 
block spots ore dark globules—basic 
objects in the dust-cloud hypothesis of 
evolution. The nebulo in Vulpecula 
(right) is known as the Dumbbell 
Nebula. (Pfio to graphs from the Hate Ob- 
servatoriesj 
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EXAMPLE: If the measured velocity is 1000 km/sec and the 
angular rate of increase is 1'" per year, the distance to the nova is 

^ iJ4 ^ 1 sec/yr ~ "" Parsecs = 690 light-years 

After the distance has been calculated, it is possible to compute the absolute 
magnitude of the nova at any stage. At maximum the absolute magnitudes 
average about —7, or 12 magnitudes brighter than the sun. That is, the average 
luminosity of a nova is 60,000. At minimum the stars are thought to have about 
tile same luminosity as the sun. That is, a nova brightens by about 60,000 times. 
If the star were hotter than the sun (class A or F) , its diameter could be com¬ 
puted as was done from the H-R diagram. The average is about one fourth the 
solar diameter. Thus the prenova star is off the main sequence in the subdwarf 
class. At maximum it would be classed as a supergiant, about 60 to 200 times 
the diameter of the sun. 

Tile novas seen by Tycho and Kepler were much brighter than the usual 
nova. Other similar novas have been found in distant galaxies, xAndromeda and 
others. Their absolute magnitudes range from -12 to —18 and their luminosities 
from 6 million to 10 billion! These luminosities are greater than some entire 
galaxies composed of billions of stars. Such novas are called supernovas. Their 
velocities measure up to 3000 miles/sec, and it is probable that almost the entire 
mass of the nova explodes into space. It is estimated that a supernova should 
appear in a galaxy about once every 300 or 400 years. Since our galaxy has not 
produced a supernova since 1604, we are due for another one at any time. Let's 
hope it is not the sun! But it is a safe bet that the sun wdll not become a super¬ 
nova for billions of years, if ever. 

A well-known remnant of a soperiiova is the Crab Nebula, shown in Fig. 17-7. 
According to records from China, this supernova appeared in 1054. It is still 
expanding at a rate of about 0.21" per year at a speed of 1300 km/sec. From 
formula (17-1) its distance can be computed as 1300 parsecs, or about 4250 
light-years. The Crab Nebula is one of the strongest sources of radio weaves from 
space. It contains a pulsar {see Section L2), a star that emits pulsating radio 
and optical waves with a period {in this case) of 0.033 second. 


17.4 CEPHEID VARIABLES 

The star 8 Cephei was found to be a variable star in 1784 by the British as¬ 
tronomer John Goodricke (1765-1786). It is one of three stars in a small triangle 
in Cepheus and is circumpolar for northern latitudes. All three stars are visible 
to the unaided eye, but to study the variations of S, a good pair of binoculars 
is recommended. The three stars can be compared in pairs. Two stars, c and 
are constant in brightness, but 8 varies in magnitude from 3.7 to 4.4 in a period 
of 5.37 days. (See map of eircumpolar stars, Fig. 3-4.) 

Other variable stars that have similar light curves have been found (almost 
10,000 of them) and have been named Cepheids. The light-curve of a Cepheid 
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FIG. 17'7 The Crob Nebula phoJogrophed in blue, yellow, red, and infrared light* lr is o remnanl of 
0 supernova and is still expanding, fphofogrophs from fhe Hafe ObJervoforiesJ 


is not at all like that of a nova (sec Fig. 17-8). The observations used for 
flrawing tlie curve in the figure were made with a blue-sensitive photocell and 
are not quite the same as those made in yellow light, to which the eye is most 
sensitive. The variation in blue light is about 1*3 magnitudes and would be less 
if made in yellow light* The average variation of a nova is 12 magnitudes. Nova 
Puppis 1942 (Fig. 17-2) changed eight magnitudes between minimum and maxi¬ 
mum light. 

The light eurt^e of a Cepheid is periodic; that is, the change in light repeats 
exactly (or almost exactly) in tive period of a few hours or a few days* There is 
evidence that the periods of some Cepheids are getting shorter. These changes, 
of course, prevent the light curves from repeating exactly. To the eye, 6 Cephei 
will be bright on one night, will fade to about half its maxiinuin brightness 
during the next four nights, and will then regain its maximum brightness in 
about 1.5 daj'S* 

At the same time, there are variations in the spectrum caused by the Doppler 
effect. As shown in Fig. 17-9, the velocity curve has the same period as the 
light curv^e. The velocity changes by about 20 miles/sec in 5*37 days* The shapes 
of the two curves are almost mirror images of each other. This is typical of stars 
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FIG. 17*8 A photoefecfrk lighr curve 
of Delto CepheL 


of this class. The variations in light are roughly one magnitude, although changes 
of less than 0,1 magnitude have been found for some Cepheids, including Polaris, 
the Pole Star, In most, but not all, cases the rise in brightness is faster than the 
decline, as in the case of § Cephei. Some have distinct humps in the descending 
branch of the light curves (Fig, 17-10), The periods range from 3 to 50 days* 



Time (days) 


FIG, 17-9 ftticfial velocity ond Ughf 
curves of Del^o Cephei, o well-known 
Cepheid variable sior, interpreted as an 
exponsron and contraction of the stor. 
Maximum velocity inward ii ot A, maxi¬ 
mum velocity outward is at C. The star 
is smoflest ot B and largest at 


The spectral classes to which these stars belong are mostly F, G, and K, and 
their median (midway between maximum and minimum) absolute magnitudes 
vary from 0 to —5. In fact, they fit pretty well into the H-R diagram, the fainter 
stars being giants of class F with periods of about three days, ranging to super- 
giants of class K wdth periods of 45 days. But during the light variations, the 
spectral class changes by approximately one class. This indicates a change of 
temperature, amounting to about 1500‘’K in the case of S Cephei. These variables 
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FIG. 17-10 Light cur¥e of ij Aq^uiloe 
redrowri opproximotely from a photo- 
electric light curve by Stebbins and 
Wylie. 
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are hottest when they arc at maximum light and coolest when at minimum. In 
addition, the lines in the spectrum oscillate about their normal positions during 
the light variations, as shown in the velocity curve. Near maximum, the lines 
are shifted the greatest amount toward the blue and near minimum toward the 
red. This indicates that the variable is brightest and hottest when expanding at 
the maximum rate and not when it is largest. It is coolest w^hen contracting at 
the maximum rate. 

The interpretation of the changes in light, spectral class, and radial velocity is 
as follo^vs: The lines arc produced in the part of the star’s photosphere directed 
toward the earth, and are absorption lines. The Doppler shift toward the blue 
at maximum is now believed to be caused by a movement of the stellar material 
toward the earth, followed by a recession away from the earth as the star fades 
to minimum light. This indicates, on the assumption that the motion takes 
place in spherical shells, that the star is alternately expanding and contracting. 

When the star contracts, the internal temperature and pressure increase to the 
point where they exceed a state of equilibrium. The star then expands to reduce 
these conditions. This expansion acts like a mild explosion, sending the material 
out to a distance where the balance is again upset, and the star contracts under 
its gravitational attraction. This contraction and expansion is a periodic adjust¬ 
ment of the pressure and temperature about conditions of equilibrium. The 
amount of pulsation depends on the size of the star. The smallest stars require 
the shortest times for their pulsations, and the periods increase in length as the 
size of the star and the amount of change of size increase. Since this theory was 
first accepted, these stars have been called pulsating stars. 

Actually, this interpretation is a little too simple and does not fit all the facts. 
Martin Scliwarzschild (1912- ) at Princeton University has suggested that 

there is an internal pulsation but that the outer regions of the star do not 
expand and contract together wdth the inner regions. So there is a lag in the 
light curve. Also some lines in the spectrum are shifted toward the blue at the 
same time others are shifted toward the red. It appears that there may he two 
shells moving in opposite directions at the same time. In fact, the two shells 
seem to collide with a relative speed of some 100 km/sec. The humps in some 
light curves have never been satisfactorily explained. 
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The class of pulsating stars to which 8 Cephei and 17 Aquilae belong is called 
classical Cepheid. The classical Cepheids that have periods between 2 and 10 
days belong also to spectral classes F and G, Those with periods between 10 and 
45 days are of classes G and K. They are larger and cooler than the fast- 
pulsating members of this class, 

Besides the classical Cepheids just described, there are other variables with 
somew'hat similar light curves. One group, the Lycae or clusteT variableSf 
have periods of variation that are less than one day. Most of these stars are 
located in vast clusters of stars, globular in shape, that are very distant from 
the sun. The RR Lyrac stars, named for the variable star RR Lyrae, have 
absolute magnitudes near zero, belong to spectral class A or F, and are also 
assumed to be pulsating stars. Because of the difficulty of determining the 
parallaxes of these very distant stars by the trigonometric method, the scale of 
their absolute magnitudes is still uncertain. That is, their absolute magnitudes 
are near, but not necessarily exactly, zero, This scale will almost certainly be 
adjusted in the near future. 

17.5 THE PERIOD-LUMINOSITY LAW 

The relationship between period and luminosity of the classical and RR Lyrae 
variables is well established and lias led to their use in determining distances 
where other methods fail. The relationship is shown in the curves of Fig. 17-11. 
It was discovered by Henrietta Leavitt (1868—1921) at the Hansard Observatory 
in 1912. She found that the fainter variable stars in the Small Magellanic Cloud 
have shorter periods than the brighter ones. At that time the distance to the 
cloud was not known, but later the absolute magnitude scale was fixed approxi¬ 
mately by observations of stars of this type nearer the sun. All Cepheids were 
plotted on the same scale w'ith absolute magnitudes between 0 and - 4 . 



Period of light variation En days 


FIG- 17-11 The period-lu mi rio.&i|y 

law for Cepheid Yariabfes„ 


The Magellanic Clouds are two large collections of stars about 20 ° from the 
south celestial pole. They look like detached pieces of the Milky Way, but are 
known to be collections of stars and masses of gas and dust. Another distant 
galaxy is faintly visible to the unaided eye in Andromeda (see Chapter 3 and 
^ 3-4). This is called the Great Galaxy in Andromeda, Our solar sj^stem also 
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belongs to a galaxy comparable in she but slightly smaller. The stars in these 
two galaxies are strung mostly along spiral arms that come out of a central 
nucleus. There are also clouds of gas and dust in the spiral arms. (See Chapter 21 
for a fuller description.) 

Walter Baade {1893-1960) of the Mount Wilson-Palo mar Observatories 
looked for cluster variables in the Andromeda Galaxy with the 200 -inch tele- 
seope^ but could not find any. He reasoned that they are too far away to be 
observed even with the largest telescope, He did, however^ find stars of the 
classical Cepheid type. This led to the discovery that there are two distinct 
types of stars, which Baade called Population I and Population II, He estimated 
that the former arc about 1.3 magnitudes brighter than the latter. This differ¬ 
ence is shown in Fig. 17-11. Population IT or Type II stars are found in globular 
clusters (which is the reason for calling them cluster variables) and are also 
found in the nucleus of our galaxy and in a halo around it. Some Type 11 
Cepheids with periods between 10 and 30 days are also called W Virginis stars. 

Type I or classical Cepheids are found in the spiral arms of our galaxy. 
Almost all the Cepheids in the neighborhood of the sun belong to this type. 
None of them have periods shorter than one day. They are supergiants from 
400 to 5000 times brighter than the sun and their diameters are from about 20 to 
300 solar diameters. 

There is no difficulty in identifying RIl Lyrae variables, since their light 
curves are unmistakable and their ]>eriods are less than one day. Hence, if the 
period-luminosity curve is right, their absolute magnitudes are zero. If the 
median apparent magnitude of a variable star of this type is knowm, equation 
(16-7) can be used for a determination of the distance. 

EXAMPLE: Suppose a fifteenth-magnitude star in a globular 
cluster is found to be a variable star of this type. Rewriting 
equation (16-7) as: 

5 log d = 77 J — il/ + 5 

= 15 — 0 "f 6 (in this case) 
log d = 4 

d — 10,000 parsecs = 32,600 light-^^ears 

This is the way the distances to the globular clusters have been 
determined. The value (m *- M) is called the distance modulm. 

From the velocity curve it is possible to compute the change in diameter of 
a Cepheid variable. And from the absolute magnitude and temperature the 
maximum and minimum diameters can be foLind. In the case of 3 Cephei, for 
example, the maximum diameter, which is 39.4 times the diameter of the sun, 
occurs at minimum light. This is after the star has expanded and the temperature 
has dropped to about 5500^K. Minimum diameter occurs near maximum light, 
where the temperature has risen to about 6700''K. Here the light is at maximum 
because the radiation is more effective at the higher temperature in accordance 
with StefaiPs law. The diameter is then about 37.2 times the solar diameter. The 
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change in diameter is about 6 percent and is about the same percentage as in 
other classical Ccpheids. 


17.6 IRREGULAR VARIABLES 

Semiregular stars^ as the name suggests, have periods that are not quite regular. 
Their light curves have irregular and unpredictable maxima and minima. Mira 
(o Ccti) was tiie first to be discovered and is the best known of tiiis class, Mira 
means “wonderful,^’ Its spectral class varies from M9 at minimum to M6 at 
maximum, and its temperature varies from 1900^ to 2600^K. The period of Mira 
averages about 330 days, but the times of maximum or minimum cannot be pre¬ 
dicted accurately in advance. The maxima vary from second to fifth magnitude 
and the minima from eighth to tenth. From Stefan^s law, the change in tem¬ 
perature shows a variation of total energy by a factor of 3,5. However, most of 
this energy is in the infrared. The light in the visible region may vary as much 
as 15 times to as much as 1500 times, as indicated in Fig. 17-12. There are changes 
in the spectrum, but the real cause of the variation is not known. One explanation 
is that there is some irregular pulsation deep inside the star and a lag in the 
radiation due to the large atmosphere. 



10,000 20,000 
Wavelength (A) 
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2300^ K 
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FIG. 17-12 The energy ci^rves of o 
semfregular vorlobJe star at maximum 
and minimum temperature. The total 
radiation, the area under the curve^ 
varies by o factor of about 2.5f v/hile 
at the same time the visible radiation 
(the shaded area} $hows a much 
greater amount of yariatian. 


No periods can be found for the variation of the irregular variable stars, 
A study made at the ^ ashburn Obscn'atory of the University of Wisconsin 
shoved that f)ractica]]y all stars of spectral class cooler than about Ml and 
brighter than about absolute magnitude -1 are variables of tliis type. The bright 
reddish star Bctelgeuse in Orion belongs to this class, as do Antarcs, « Herculis, 
and fi Cephei, Betelgeuse varies irregularly by nearly one magnitude in the 
photoelectric (blue) region of the spectrum with a period of five or six years, 
with irregular, small variations in addition. During the light variations, the star 
also varies in diameter. The distance of Betelgeuse is very great and its parallax 
correspondingly small. Its angular diameter has been measured, and the linear 
diameter, which is very difficult to compute because of its uncertain parallax 
and absolute magnitude, may be nearly 1000 times that of the sun. 

Other variables of this class have nearly constant brightness for days or even 
weeks, then flare suddenly by several magnitudes. These stars are known as 
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nova4tke vanables. A star of this class that is well known to amateur observers 
is SS Cygiii. R Coronae remains constant for long periods and then unexpectedly 
becomes fainter. After some irregular variations in brightness^ it returns to normal 
brightness. The cause may be the formation of absorbing clouds of carbon in its 
atmosphere, since the spectrum shows strong bands of carbon. It belongs to 
spectral class which arc yellow to reddish stars with spectra similar to G 
and K spectra with the addition of bands of carbon compounds. 

T Tauri stars are red variables of rather low luminosity. They have rapid 
and irregular increases in brightness and arc always found in dark nebular 
masses of dust and gas^ such as the clouds in Orion. G. Haro and G. Herbig 
found variables of this class in a dark area in Orion where no star w^as found 
in photographs taken some years before. T Tauri stars have spectra with bright 
linesj mostly hydrogen and ionized calcium^ and absorption spectra like the main- 
sequence stars from F8 to M. Those with type G spectra lie approximately on 
the main sequence^ but those with spectral types K and M are two or three mag¬ 
nitudes brighter than typical main-sequence stars of those classes. It is thought 
that the T Tauri stars are young stars that may still be in the stage of gravita¬ 
tional contraction and have not yet come onto the main sequence. The T Tauri 
stars are located in young clusters and may be new stars in the process of 
formation. 

The relations betw^een the H-R diagram and the different classes of variable 
stars is showm in Fig. 17-13. The lines for Cepheids and the main sequence have 
been drawn straight; no attempt has been made to show the slight variations 
from linear relationships. 

Some dw^arf stars have been observed to flare. The flares last from a few 
minutes to perhaps half an hour. The cause of flaring is unknowTij but it seems 
to take place in some part of the starts photosphere, much as the sun flares in 
areas of solar activity. 

Some stars have been observed to vary in light, in total energy, and in the lines 
of their spectra. The light variations range from many magnitudes, as in novas, 
to such small fractions of one magnitude that they are detectable only by the 
sensitive photocell. The sun^s total energy {the solar constant) varies by 1 or 
2 percent. So the eonelusion might be drawn that all stars are variable stars, 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1. What was tha number In the order of discovery of the fol¬ 
lowing variable stars ir» their respective constellations? (a) 

U Ophiuchi; (b) RZ Cassiopeia#; (c) ST Touri, Answer? (b) 
eighteenth. 

2. What are the advantoges and disadvantages of photog¬ 
raphy, compared to photoelectric photometry, in the dis¬ 
covery and observation of variable stars? 

3. Why is the cloud of gas called the Crab Nebula still ex¬ 
panding, 900 years after the explosion? 







QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
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FIG. 17-13 The relation between 
the H-R diogram and the variable 
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4. ft fs possible to determine the distance to a nova even though 
its absolute magnitude is not known, whereas for other stars 
the parallax or Cepheid-variable method must be used. 
Explain. 

5. Can a better estimate be made of the number of novas, or 
supernovas, that will occur in our galaxy in a given year? 
Explain. 

6. If a weight is hung on o spring, the position it occupies when 
the opposing forces of gravity and the tension in the spring 
are balanced and it is not moving is coiled the rest position, 
if the weight is pulled down and then released, it wiil oscil¬ 
late about the rest position, (oj What kind of energy 
(kinetic or potential) does the weight have at the ends of 
its motion? (b) What kind of energy does it hove when 
passing through the rest position? (c) Why does it not stop 
at the rest position? (dl The oscillation of the weight is 
somewhat analogous to the oscillations of the surface of a 
Cepheid-variable star. What are the opposing forces in the 
star that correspond to the opposing forces acting on the 
weight? (e) What condition would be necessary for the star 
to stop oscillating? (f) Answer questions (a), (b), and 
(c) in terms of the starts surface, 

7. How could Miss Leavitt be sure that the variation in the 
average magnitudes of the Cepheids she observed in the 
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Magellanic Cloud was nof due to differences in distance 
rather than related to the period? 

8. In what ways does the light curve of a Cepheid variable 
differ from that of (a) a nova and (b) an RR lyrae star? 

9. The apparent magnitude of a Type I Cepheid variable is 1.7; 
its period is 10 days, (a) Find its absolute magnitude from 
the period-magnitude curve in Fig, 17-9, (b) What is the 
difference between Its absolute and apparent magnitudes? 
{c} Compute its distance in parsecs, (d) Repeat for a Type I 
Cepheid of apparent mognitude +5.4 and a period of 30 
days. Answers: la) M = ”3.3; (c) 100 parsecs. 

10. From Fig. 17-9 find the absolute magnitudes of Type I and 
Type II Cepheids with periods of {ol five doys and (b) 20 
days. Answer: (a) Type I, —2,9; Type II, —1,4. 

1 1. What error would be made in the computation of the distance 
of o Type II Cepheid, if its absolute magnitude were found 
from the curve under the mistaken assumption that the star 
was Type I? 

12. Compute the distance to an RR lyrae star, if Its apparent 
magnitude is +20^ Answer; 100,000 parsecs. 

13. Is it possible that the variations in brightness of Cepheid 
variables are caused by giont sunspots? Discuss your answer. 

14. Whot evidence indicotes that T Tauri stars ore young stars in 
the process of forming? 

Group B 

15. The nebular shell of a nova is observed to expand at o rate 
of 0,25'' per year. The velocity measured by the Doppler 
effect is 750 km/sec. What is the distance to the nova in 
light-years? 

16. (a) Verify the quoted distance to the Crab Nebula by using 
the angular rate and velocity of expansion tn the distance 
formula, (b) Compute the present diameter of the nebula in 
kilometers and astronomical units. 

17. Refer to the magnitude and velocity curves of S Cephei in 
Fig. 18-8, (a) What is the velocity of the star with respect 
to the sun? (b) What ore the maximum velocities of expan¬ 
sion and contraction of its surface with respect to the center 
of the star? (c) Explain from the diagram why the star has 
its maximum and minimum diameters at the indicated points, 
(d) How can it be deduced that the surface temperature Is 
lower at maximum size? 

1 8. Show from Stefan's law that the energy radiated per unit 
area of Mira's surface changes by a factor of 3.5 during its 
cycle, 

*19. Identify S Cephei from a star map. Observe it every clear 
night with a good pair of binoculars. Try to estimote its 
magnitude by comparing its brightness with nearby stars and 
draw its light curve. Estimate the period of variation. Two 
stars near S are e Cephei, 4.2 FO and C Cephei, 3.6 KO. 







18 douhleiiirs 


We have pointed out in describing the constellations that Mizar, the middle star 
in the Handle of the Big Dipper, is not single, but is really a double star. Gian 
Baptist a RiccioM, an Italian astronomer, discoTered in 1650 that it is double. 
This was about 40 years after the invention of the telescope. Since that time as 
larger and better telescopes were built, thousands of other double stars have 
been discovered, 

William Hers chef was one of the most famous double-star observers, Herschel, 
in his survey of the sky about the beginning of the t9th century, found that most 
double stars are unequal in brightness. He thought the brighter star was closer 
to the earth than the fainter one and proposed to determine its parallax by watch¬ 
ing it describe a small ellipse around its companion in the course of one year. 
However, he found that in fact the two stars move around each other in periods 
of many years. He probably did not actually observe a complete period in any 
case, since all the stars he observed require years or even centuries to complete 
an orbit. 

Several types of double stars are recognized. If two stars are accidentally 
lined up, one being at a much greater distance then the other, they are called 
optical double stars. But if they are actually close together and describe orbits 
around a common center of gravity, they are called binary stars. A visval binary 
is a binary star that is observed visually or photographically with a telescope. 

If a binary system is composed of two stars too close together to be seen 
separately, or if the pair is so far away that they cannot be separated visually 
in any telescope, they may still be recognized as binary by spectroscopic ob¬ 
servations. In that case the system is called a spectroscopic binary. Sometimes 
spectroscopic binary orbits are in line with the earth, so each star passes in front 
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of its companioTi. They are then said to eclipse each other and the pair is called 
an eclipsing binary star. Thus the follo^ving classes of double stars are recognized: 

1. Optical doubles. 

2. Visual binaries. 

3. Spectroscopic binaries. 

4. Eclipsing binaries. 

18.1 OPTICAL DOUBLES 

Optical doubles are recognized by their common proper motions or by the 
fact that they have different proper motions. For example^ the two pairs of stars 
in Lyra might be said to form an optical double star^ since they have the same 
proper motion. It is possildc that they are in orbit around each other; but this is 
improbable unless the orbital period is measured in thousands of years and is 
too long to produce even a short detectable arc of motion. 

In another optical double star, the proper motions may be at right angles to 
each other and therefore easily recognized. The proper motion of each star would 
be along a great circle, appearing as a straight line. This motion would take 
the two stars away from each other in a relatively short time, 

18.2 VISUAL BINARIES 

Visual binary stars are recognized by their curv^ed motions with respect to each 
other. In Fig. 18-1 the changing positions of the two stars in 12 years plainly 
show the binary nature of the pair. Three things must be known: the time of 
measurement, the angle between the two stars and a north-south line, and the 
distance between the two components in seconds of arc, A special instrument, 
the filar micrometer, is used on the telescope for these visual measures, or the 
angles and distances may be measured on photographs made for this purpose. A 
plot is then made, as in Fig. 18-2, showing the angle and distance for each date 
of measurement. 



FIG. 18“I Changing posillonj of Q binary stor in an interval of 12 years. The star is Kruger 60. 
(Yerkes Ohiervatory photogro^hs) 


When the observations are plotted, usually as the fainter star around the 
brighter, the motion is in an ellipse. If the law of gravitation holds for binary 
stars, one star should lie at the focus of the ellipse. This does not always appear 
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1950 


1944 


1980 


FIG. 18-2 The eUipMctil orbll of the 
compofiion of Sirius around the 
brighter star, Sirlui A» The displace¬ 
ment of Sirius from the focus of the 
apparent ellipse is du# to the indmo- 
tion ond orientation of the true orbit 
in space. 


to be the case. But assuming that the law does hold and that the bright star does 
lie at the focus of the true ellipse^ the displacement of the brighter star from the 
focus of tlie apparent ellipse can be explained as an effect of the orientation of the 
orbit in space. 

From the apparent ellipse, the following data may be found: 

1. The period P in years. 

2. The semimajor axis a in seconds of arc. 

3. The eccentricity e of the orbit. 

4. The inclination of the orbit, i. 

5. The orientation of the orbital plane in space. 

6. The orientation of the ellipse in the plane. 

7. The time of periastron, T\ that is, the time when the two 
stars are closest together. (Compare this word with perihelion 
and perigee.) 

Of particular interest in the study of double stars is the computation of the 
total mass of the system. In Chapter 4 Newton's modification of Kepler's third 
law was stated, and in Chapter 13 it was applied to the determination of the 
mass of a planet. It can be used in the same form to determine the combined 
mass of the two components in a binary star. 

Let mt and be the masses of the two stars. Then 


m i + ni2 - 


(IS-i) 


where A is the semimajor axis in astronomical units and P is the period in years. 
Since the semimajor axis is determined in seconds of arc, if the parallax of the 
stars is known, 



(18-2) 
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or, rewriting equation (18-1), 

mi + mjs - — (18-3) 

The total mass, m, + m 2 , is expressed in solar masses. 

EXAMPLE: The period of Sirius is 49.9 years, a = 7.67and 
p = 0.374'^ Compute the total mass of the system. 

SOLUTION: From equation (18-3), 

(7.67)^ 8615 

mi -i- m 2 (49.9)^ 2400 

“ 3.46 solar masses 

Now if the center of mass of the two stars can he found, the ratio of their 
masses can be found from the relative sizes of the orbits of each star and the 
individual masses can be computed. Fortunately, this can be done in some cases, 
including Sirius* The binary nature of Sirius was first discovered when the bright 
staPs proper motion was found to be a curve instead of a straight line* This is 
shown in Fig. 18-3, w^here the curves drawn are the proper motions of each 
component. The ratio of the heights of the two cuiwes is inversely proportional 
to the ratio of the masses, which by measurement is found to be 2,5* Hence, 

mi = 2 * 5^2 

and 2*5m2 + m 2 = 3.46 from the previous example. Hence 


FIG. lS-3 The proper motions of Sinus A ond B* The heovy curved Jme is for Sirius A, the 
dotted Jine for Sirius and the heavy, itroighl' Jme represenu the motion of the center of 
gravity of the pair* 
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and 


3.t5t?x2 = 3*46 


ma = 0,99 

mi = 2,5 X 0,99 = 2,47 

both in terms of the sun^s mass* This is one of the fundamental methods for 
determining the masses of stars. 

Continuing the story of Sirius: The existence of the less massive star was 
predicted from the curved proper motion of the bright star. It w’as found visually 
in 1862 by Alvin Clark {1808-1S87) while he was testing the objective for the 
IS-inch refracting telescope now- at the Dearborn Observatory of Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Illinois. Its magnitude is +8,7, some 10,000 times 
fainter than its bright companion. This makes it very' difficult to observe except 
when the two stars are near apastron (farthest apart) because the fainter star 
is nearly obliterated by the glare from the brighter star. The spectral type of the 
faint star was finally determined. This also was a difficult observation, since the 
light from the bright companion almost covered the spectrum of the fainter star. 

By methods previously discussed, the diameters of the two stars can be 
computed from their absolute magnitudes and spectral types. The data have been 
collected in Tabic 18-1. Since Sirius B has an A5 spectrum and its absolute 
magnitude is +11.5, it is off the main sequence to the left. This classifies it as a 
"white dwarf. It w’as the first white dwarf to be discovered. 


TABLE 1 8-1 Summary of Data tor Sirius 



brighler slor 

Sirius A 

fpinter slor 
Sirfui B 

Apparent visual magnitude 

-1,43 

+8.7 

Absolute visual magnitude 

+ 1.4 

+ 11.5 

Spectral type 

AIV 

wd(A5) 

Temperature 

10,500=K 

8700^K 

Diameter (sun's diameter — 1) 

L7l 

0.024 = 

Mass (sun^s mass = 1) 

2.47 

0.99 

Density (sun's density = 1) 

0,50 

73,000 

Density (g/cm®) 

0.65 

96,000 

Period (years) 

Average separation, a 

50.0 

7,57" - 20.2 a.u. 



The most complete catalog of visual double stars, compiled by Robert G. 
Aitken (1864-1931), was published by the Lick Observatory in 1932. It lists 
17,180 pairs, of \vhich relatively few have yet been observed long enough to show 
orbital motion. It has been followed by supplementary^ catalogs from the Lick 
Observatory and others. Aitken*s card catalog of double stars is still kept up to 
date by the astronomy department of the University of California. Some 23,000 
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stars are known to be double. A list of double stars for amateurs wishing to \vork 
in this field of astronomy will be found in the Observer's Handbook, published 
by the Canadian Astronomical Society. For an example of a curve froin Aitken's 
catalog see Fig, 18-4. 



1-^ “f j 

7 Virgin is 


FIG. 18-4 Observations^ of y Virginis from Aitken's catalog of visual binary stars. 
The curve drawn is on ellipse that posses approximately through the observed 
points. Those points off the curve may be poor observations, although it is re¬ 
motely possible thof there is a third star in the system. 


18.3 SPECTROSCOPIC BINARfES 

The spectra of most stars are made up of single absorption lines shifted toward 
the red or blue from their normal positions by the Doppler effect. The shift is 
caused by tlie component of the star’s space velocity in the line of sights as 
discussed in Chapter 16, An exception to this is the bright component of the 
visual double star^ Mizar U Ursac Majoris) in the Handle of the Big Dipper. 
In 1889 E, C. Pickering (1840-1919) at Harvard found that the lines in the 
spectrum of this star are alternately single and double (see Fig. 18-5), This was 
the first spectroscopic binary star to be discovered. The interpretation is as 
follows: 
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FIG. 10-5 Two specfro of the double-line speciroicopk binary star Mizor, fVerites Obaer/ofory 
photo graph a) 


The bright, component of Mizar is composed of two stars, which are equally 
bright. They move around a common center of mass in orbits of approximately 
equal size and shape (e = 0.54)* The orbits are in a plane inclined at an angle 
of about 50^ to the “plane of the sky,” a plane at right angles to the line from 
the sun to the star. The period of revolution is 20.54 days and the orbital 
velocities measure up to 69 km/sec. However, because of the tilt of the orbits, 
their actual velocities are about 90 km/sec. 

When one of the two bodies is approaching the earth, the other is receding. 
Thus their lines arc shifted in opposite directions by amounts large enough to 
permit them to be seen separately. Five days later, both are moving at right 
angles to the lino of sight and the two sets of lines are superposed. Five days 
later still, the lines are again separated. Thus they are alternately double and 
single. 

The lines of a spectroscopic binary can be seen double if the velocities are 
large enough and if the two stars are not too different in brightness. If the 
magnitude difference is greater than about one magnitude, the lines of the fainter 
star arc covered up by the continuous spectrum of the brighter star. If only one 
spectrum is visible, the binary nature of the system can still be detected, because 
the one visible set of lines is seen to shift back and forth in the period of revolution 
of the brighter star (and also the fainter one) about the center of mass. 

Under ordinary circumstances the angle of inclination cannot be determined. 
A fast-moving star will show the same amount of shift, if the angle is small, as a 
slower-moving star with large inclination. If the binary happens to be also an 
eclipsing binary, the angle of inclination can be found. 

In Fig. 18-6, upper, two stars are drawm in unequal, concentric circular orbits. 
The two components remain on opposite sides of their respective orbits, but travel 
with unequal velocities, 100 and 60 km/sec. When one star approaches, the other 
star recedes, as shown by the velocity cur\'es. If the two orbits are on edge as seen 
from the earth, eclipses occur at each conjunction. 

In the lower curve of Fig. 18-6, one star is too faint and its spectrum is not 
visible. The shape of the cur\^e indicates that the orbit is elliptical, witli the 
greatest velocity, recession, occurring at periastron. From the velocity ciir^'e, the 
velocity of the center of mass (K), the average velocity, the eccentricity, and 
position of the orbit can be found, except for the inclination. The curv^e at the 
right is a computed ellipse of eccentricity e = 0.4. It appears to the eye to be a 
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km/sec 






FtG. 18‘6 Synthetic velocity curveij a double^tine spectroscopic bir^ary (upper} with equally 
bright stars but unequof masses traveling in conconfric circular orbits; o slngle-JIne spectroscopic 
binary (lower) in elfiplicol orbit. 


circle, but careful ineaaurement will show that the axes are unequal. These 
curves are synthetic^ but closely approximate those of some actual binary stars. 

18.4 ECLIPSING BINARIES 

An eclipsing binary star is always also a spectroscopic binary. The latter is not 
necessarily an eclipsing binary. The limiting conditions under which eclipses 
can occur depend on the angle of inclination and the relative size and distance 
apart of the two components of the system. If the orbital motion is at right 
angles to the line hetwoen the eartli and the binary (i — 0°)^ obviously no eclipse 
can occur. If tlie orbital plane is lined up exactly with the earth (i = 90®), 
eclipses must occur and will be either total or annular. For intennediate angles 
of mclination, partial eclipses can occur when neither star completely hides its 
companion. If the stars are relatively close together and are of the same or nearly 
the same size, eclipses can occur for smaller angles of inclination than if the 
stars are smaller and farther apart. Partial eclipses are more frequent than total 
or annular eclipses. 

When two stars in an eclipsing binary are equally bright, during totality 
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the light of one star is pre%^ented from reaching the earth; that is^ the total light 
is diminished by one half. This decrease in brightness^ equal to a decrease of 
0.75 magnitude, is easily detected visually. Usually the stars are not equally 
bright, and one eclipse is deeper than the other. The deeper eclipse is called the 
primary eclipse; the shallower is the secondary eclipse. 

If the two stars are equal in size, a total eclipse is instantaneous. This is not 
likely to happen, since the orbital inclination must then be exactly 90°. If the 
stars are unequal in size and the angle is near but not exactly 90°, the total phase 
can last longer and the light will be constant for that length of time. Between 
the time when the eclipse begins {first contact) and the beginning of totality 
(second contact) the farther star is partially eclipsed. The eclipse ends in the 
reverse order. Between two total eclipses, usually but not always halfway, the 
smaller star is projected onto the disk of the larger star and the eclipse is annular. 

Wliilc total eclipses are more rare than partial eclipses, they are more 
important since they give the astronomer more information about the system. 
During a partial eclipse the light decreases gradually to a minimum and then 
returns immediately to maximum at the same rate as during the decline. The 
light loss can range from a small amount, detectable only by the most sensitive 
equipment, to deep eclipses of about four magnitudes. No case is known in 
which the fainter star is completely dark. 

The computation of all the elements in an eclipsing binary system is compli¬ 
cated because of the numerous factors involved. For a complete solution, it is 
necessaiy that spectroscopic observations be added, that the lines of each 
component star be visible in the spectrum, and that the eclipses be total and 
annular alternately. In the most favorable cases the inclination of the orbit, the 
size, mass, density, and distance apart of the two components can be found, 
along with other minor data. For partial eclipses, only approximate solutions can 
be made. 

The nature of the eclipses can be determined by the appearance of the light 
curv^es (see Fig. 18-7). In the ease of AR Cassiopeiae (usually the three-letter 



Days 

FIG. 18-7 Light curves of three eclipsing binary stors. An explonatlon of the type of eclipse is shov^n 
at the right. The size of the stellar components and their distances apart ore drown to scole. 
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abbreviation of the constellation is iisocl) the minima are flat at the bottom^ 
indicating total and annular eclipses. But which is which? Only a close inspection 
of each eclipse can give the answer. The primary eclipse of AR Cas is annular 
and the secondary is total. This cannot be determined from Fig. 18-7 because 
of the small scale. A detailed light curve (Fig. 18-8) shows that the secondary is 
flat and the^primarj- eclipse is rounded at minimum. This is because the smaller 
star is completely hidden at secondary, while the larger star is darker at the 
limb than at the center and the loss of light continues during the annular phase 
as the smaller star moves across its areas of increasing brightness. 



Phase 


FIGh 18‘8 Light curves of AR Cassiopeioe drown from photoelectric TTieasures 
and cornpulotiofis by electronic computers, A and mork the beginnings of 
portiol eclipses. B ond C ore the beginning and end of the lotof eclipse. S' 
□nd ore the beginning and end of the annular eclipse. D and O' ore the ends 
of parliol eclipses. The time scale (phase) dt the bottom is given in decimal 
fractions of the period of the binary. fC. Unjversify of WfsconsmJ 


In AR Cas the secondary eclipses do not occur midway between the primary 
eclipses, as w^ouid be the case for circular orbits. The unequal interval between 
eclipses is characteristic of eccentric orbits, as a result of the nonuiiiform motion 
(by Kepler's second law^ - The elliptical orbit also changes the lengths of duration 
of the two eclipses, the secondary eclipse being shorter than the primary, as 
shown in the figure. The dashed line in the lower figure of Fig. 18-8 shows the 
depth of the primary eclipse expected if the larger star were equally bright over 
its surface. The amount of darkening was calculated from the actual light curve- 
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The star is about 40 percent dinimcr at the limb than at the center. The two stars 
arc spheres, because the maxima are flat, as shown in Fig, 18-7, The obser\^ations 
were made tlirough a yellow filter. 

Compare the curve of AR Cas with the lower curve for ^ Herculis. In the 
latter case the maxima are rounded at the top, because the stars are not spheres. 
They are elongated toward each other by tidal attraction, and the light varies 
continuously as the stars move in their orbits presenting areas of different size 
toward the earth. The same effect may be observed in the light-curve of AH 
Cephei, shown in Fig. 18-9. 



Phase 

FIG, 18-9 A phptoefeciric lEght curve of AH Cephel token through o yeflow 
filter. (Huffer ond Sievers, Cat'fornjo Sfote Um>erJ(‘ty, Sort Di«go) 

In the case of Algol, the light curve rises betw’'een primary and secondary. 
This is caused by refieetion. The light from the brighter star is reflected by the 
fainter star in the direction of the earth, adding to the light from the dimmer 
star. Tills may also be a heating effect. The eclipses occur at equal inten^als, 
indicating circular orbits. 

The duration of the total or annular phases of the eclipses compared to the 
duration of the entire eclipse permits the determination of the relative size of the 
two comjionents of eclipsing binaries. In All Cas the larger star is about the same 
size as the sun and the diameter of the smaller star is only 40 percent of that 
of the larger star. Since the light curves are shallow, an exact value of the ratio 
is not possible, 

There is no evidence of a refiection effect or of tidal distortion in the case of 
AR Cas, The smaller star is nearly four magnitudes fainter than its companion, 
so there is no possibility of photographing its spectrum. The mass and density 
of eacli cannot be computed accurately. 
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AH Cep shows very definite tidal distortion. The two components are very 
nearly of the same brightness and must l)e relatively close together. Computation 
shows that these stars are about 5.2 and 5.6 X 10^ miles in diameter^ wdth about 
3,25 X 10'^ miles between their surfaces. Their absolute magnitudes are —3.0 
and —2.7; the spectral types are BO and BO.5. The brighter star has the smaller 
diameter. They are more than KHX) times brighter than the sun. 

Algol was the first eclipsing star to be discovered. The name means the 
'‘demon star/' and it is represented on old star maps as the head of Medusa held 
in the hand of Perseus. (See the star maps at R.A. 3^'; Dccl, +40“.) Algol loses 
nearly two thirds of its light every 2,87 days. The eclipses^ which are partial, 
last about 8 hours. The changes of brightness are observable with the unaided 
eye, but the observer must know when primaiy eclipse occurs. The two stars are 
slightly larger than the son; the fainter star is a little larger than its brighter 
companion. 

The problem of determining the temperatures of the faint companions of 
eclipsing stars has been assisted by observations made through colored filters. 
Figure 18-10 shows light curves made at the University of Wisconsin through 
the standard yellow and blue filters. Since the telescope used is a refractor, the 
ultraviolet filter could not be used, since ultraviolet light will not pass through a 
glass objective. The spectrum of the faint component of RZ Cas is too faint to 
show, but the depths of the two minima (yeliow and blue) show that the fainter 
star is slightly cooler than the brighter. If the two stars had the same temperature, 
they would be the same color, there would be no change of color during the 
eclipses, and the light curves would have the same depth. As the curves show, the 
eclipses are partial and there is a slight darkening at the limb. 
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Another eclipsing star studied at the University of Wisconsin with a reflect¬ 
ing telescope shows light losses of four magnitudes in ultraviolet^ three magnitudes 
in bliie^ and only two magnitudes in yellow light. In this case^ since the fainter star 
is in front during totality^ its spectrum can be obtained and the spectral type 
determined. It is listed in the catalogs as G5 and is in agreement with the observed 
change of colon The brighter star is AO* 

^lethods are available by which the elements of stars with accurate light 
curves can be determined by the solution of a complicated mathematical formula. 
Among the elements is the inclination of the orbit, L This angle cannot be found 
for spectroscopic binaries that are not also eclipsing binaries* The semimajor 
axis, orbital velocity and mass were previously uncertain, but they can be 
accurately determined if the inclination is known. 

Therefore, the study of eclipsing stars has been important in the investigation 
of star diameters, masses, and densities. If the data found from studies of all 
favorable cases of binary stars are put together, a curve such as Fig, 18-11 can be 
drawn, from which it can be seen that there is a relation between mass and 
luminosity of the stars. This curve shows that the brightest stars have the most 
mass; that is, it is the mass of a star that determines the amount of energy a 
star can generate. This curve is called the ma^^Auminosity relation. It is assumed 
that all normal stars conform to this relation; however, some—particularly the 
white dwarfs—do not, as the figure elearly shows. Most of the main-sequence 
stars conform, but about 10 percent do not Fortunately, most of the nonconform¬ 
ing stars can be identified by some peculiarity in their spectra. 



Absolute magnitude 

FIG. 18-11 The mass-luminosity relation. The three points to the left of the curve 
represent white dwarf stofs, which have more mass than normal for their 
luminosities. 
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18.5 RESULTS OF BINARY STAR STUDIES 

From studies of visual binaries and spectroscojiic binaries, including eclipsing 

stars, the following results have been obtained: 

1. The shortest period is 4*’ 39"' for an eclipsing star in Nova 
Herculis 1934. To have a short period^ the components of a 
binary system must be close together and must have large 
orbital velocities to counteract the strong mutual gravitation. 

The farther apart the stars are, tlic smaller are their orbital 
velocities and the longer their fjeriods. The longest periods 
are as long as 30 years for some s]>ectroscopic and eclipsing 
binaries to probably thousands of years for visual binaries 
that are very far apart and very slow moving. There is no 
essential difference between visual and speetroscopic binaries, 
except for the amount of separation- All types of binary stars 
are held together in pairs by their mutual gravitation. 

2. Most eclipsing stars have periods less than 10 days, because 
the probability of an eclipse decreases as the separation 
increases. However, three or four eclipsing binaries with 
periods near 30 years have been discovered. The shortest 
period for a visual binary is about five years, although a few 
with shorter periods have been reported. 

3. The eccentricities vary from zero for the shortest periods to 
about 0.9 for the longest-period visual binaries, increasing 
gradually vith lengthening periods. Only a few eclipsing 
binaries with eccentricities other than zero arc known; for 
example, AR Cas, as noted in Section 18-4. 

4. The orientation of the orbits in space seem to be completely 
at random, except for the eclipsing binaries, which must have 
orbits near 90"", 

5. Most binaries have l>oth components on tlie main sequence. 

However, some visual binaries have w-hite dwarfs as the 
fainter components. The tw-o parts of eclipsing binaries are 
about the same size, mass, and luminosity, although in about 
3000 knowm cases it would be expected that all combinations 
are possible. At least one case is knowm where the larger star 
is 40 times the diameter of the smaller one. Their magnitudes 
are also nearly the same, but a difference of at least four 
magnitudes is not uncommon- 

6. Triple stars are usually composed of two close corapanions 
and one wudely separated component. Algol, for instance, has 
an eclipsing pair with a period less than three days, and a 
third (and maybe a fourth) star orl>iting the other two in more 
than one year. Another more recent discovery has been that 
two or three visual binary orbits show short-period motion 
supcirposed on the elliptical orbit. In one visual binary case, 
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61 Cygnij the variations have been attributed to the pertur¬ 
bations of a third body orbiting one of the two stars in the 
visible pair. This body must have a mass about %o the mass 
of the sun* The period is about five years, compared wdth 720 
3’cars for the tw'o bright stars. This mass is too small to 
generate sufficient energy for the star to be luminous, so it 
is an invisible companion. It might be called a planet, since 
its mass is about 16 times that of Jupiter. 


It is now possible to compare the sun with the other stars. The data come 
from many sources—photometry, spectroscopy, and mathematical and physical 
studies—^and mostly from pairs of stars. It is evident that the sun is an average 
star in almost all respects* To simplify the comparison, the data are collected 
in Table 18-2. The entries for the maxima and minima of the stars are approxi¬ 
mations only* 


TABLE 18*2 Compariion of the Sun with Other Stars 



Ihe sun 

the 

{maximum) 

stars 

(minimum) 

Apparent magnitude 

-26.7 

-1.42 

? 

Absolute visual magnitude 

+4.87 

-10 

+ 19 

Effective temperature 

6000"K 

85,000®K 

lOOC-’K 

Color 

Yellow 

Blue 

Infrared 

Spectral type 

GO 

05 

I 

Luminosity 

1 

1,000,000 

1/400,000 

Diameter 

1 

3000 

1/400 

Mass 

1 

50 

1/20 

Density (g/cm^) 

1.31 

10^ 

10-10 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

T. Do both stars of a blnory necessarily hove the same period? 
Why? 

2* Can the mass of o star with no companion be determined? 

3. The total mass of a binary system is six solor masses. Star A 
is twice os far from the center of motion os Star B. Compute 
the mass of each star* 

4* Do spectroscopic or visual binaries have shorter periods? 
Why? 

5* Show by a diagram why the probability of an eclipse de* 
creases as the separation of a binary increases. 

6. From the velocity curve for a single member of a spectro¬ 
scopic binary, how can it be determined (aj whether the 
orbit is elliptical and lb) when the star is at periasiron? 

7. Assume the two components of a binary system to be too 
close together to be detected visually. Under what conditions 
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could they be detected (a) spectroscopkajly only or (b) by 
light-infensity measurements only? 

8* By means of o diagram show why the minima of a light 
curve hove flat bottoms when caused by total or annular 
eclipses, but are rounded when caused by partial eclipses. 

9. If the time interval between the primary and secondary 
eclipses of a binary is exoctly the same^ does it follow that 
their orbits are circles? Explain. 

10, What characteristics of the fight curve of on eclipsing binary 
indicate fa} whether an eclipse is total or annular, (bl 
whether the stars are spheres, (c) the relative surface bright¬ 
ness of the stars, and (d) whether the orbit is elliptical or 
circular? 

11, Interpret the light curves of eclipsing binaries in Fig. 18-7, 
Compare the apparent magnitudes, depths of eclipses, ond 
size of components. Specify the types of eclipses. 

12, What is the value of making light curves of eclipsing binaries 
with different color filters? 

13, Describe how the (a) separation of stars, (b) periods, and 
(c) eccentricifies of orbits vary among visual, spectroscopic, 
and eclipsing binaries. 

Group B 

!4, The period of the visual binary 70 Ophiucht is 88 years. Its 
parallax is 0.199^' and its semimaior axis is 4.6'", Compute 
the totol mass of the system. Answer.* 1.6 solar masses. 

!5, What IS the orientation of the orbit of a visual binary if, for 
an observer on the earth, (a) it is impossible to detect a 
Doppler shift, (b) the maximum space velocity of the com¬ 
ponents can be measured by the Doppler shift, and (c) the 
maximum space velocity of each component is equal to the 
tangential velocity? 

16. Star A of an eclipsing binary has a temperature of 12,000°K 
and half the diameter of star B, whose temperature is 
6000°K. What is the percentage decrease in brightness when 
star A is directly (a) in front and |b) in back of star B? 
Answer: (a) 5 percent. 

*17, If, in Fig, 18-8, the partial phase of the eclipse begins at 
phase — 0.030 and totality begins at phase ~0.015 
(decimals of the period), show that one star is 3 times the 
diameter of the other. fHint: The stars are externally tangent 
at the beginning of the partial phase and internaliy tangent 
at the beginning of totality,) 

*18, Using the method of question 18, Chapter 17, identify 
Algol. Observe it nightly and estimate its magnitude. Com¬ 
pare ^ with K Persei, 4®N of /?, 4,0 KO, and tt Persei, 2^SW 
of 4.6 A2. Look up the times of minima in Sky and Tele¬ 
scope and watch the eclipse for on hour or two before and 
after minima. 
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Newton's law of gravitation explains why binary stars stay together; that is, 
because of their mutual attractions. A binary star may have one or more other 
stars held to it also by gravitation. These stars are usually quite far away^ revolv¬ 
ing around the pair in periods several times longer than that of the close pair. 
In addition to these triple or multij^le stars^ there are entire groups of stars^ called 
star clusters^ that are fairly close together in space. Their common bond is 
gravitation, or they may be moving together with nearly parallel proper motions 
like the Ursa Major cluster discussed in Chapter 16, 

There are several recognized types of clusters, which range in number of 
stars from loose aggregates of a few stars to vast collections of stars too numerous 
to count in even the largest telescopes. Five classes are recognized (Table 19-1). 


TABLE 19-1 Types of Star Clusters 


class 

example 

L Moving clusters 

Ursa Major cluster 

2, Open clusters 

Pleiades 

3, Globular clusters 

M13, the great cluster in Hercules 

4. Star clouds 

Milky Way in Sagittarius 

5. Star associations 

Group of 0 and B stars in Orion 


19J MOVING CLUSTERS 

The first moving cluster to be discovered was a naked-eye group of stars in 
Taurus, near the first-magnitude star Aldebaran. It is a V-shaped cluster called 
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the Hyades. Like the Ursa Major cluster, it was discovered by the common proper 
motions of its members, which will eventually carry them to a point east of 
Betelgeuse, This cluster contains at least 150 members, is some 30 light-years 
in diameter at its densest part, and is now 130 light-years from the sun. It is 
also classed as an open duster. 


19.2 OPEN CLUSTERS 

Open clusters, as the name suggests, arc groups of stars that are far enougli 
apart to be easily resolved in the telescope {Fig. 19-1). They are also called 
galactic clusters, because they are in our Milky Way galaxy. A moving cluster 
might be called an open cluster, since the stars are always far apart. However, 
most open dusters are too far away to have measurable proper motions and are 
discovered by their appearance, rather than by their motions. 



FIG. 19-1 An open duster in the constcHciKon Libro, photographed with the 200- 
inch telescope. (Phofograph horn the tfo/e Obfervaforiei) 


The Pleiades (the Seven Sisters) is the best-known example of an open 
cluster. Six stars (or nine, under the most favorable observing conditions) are 
visible to the unaided eye. With binoculars perhaps 25 are visible, and with a 
telescope it is estimated that there are 250 members ranging from third to 
fourteenth magnitude. This cluster is embedded in nebulosity, not visible to the 
eye, but seen on a long-exposure photograph, such as Fig, 19-2, or detected with 
a photoedh This material is not sdf-lummous^ but either reflects light from 
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FIG. 19-2 An exfrofocal phofograph of tfie Pleiades^ an open clusfer, showing th* bdghtesf $rars 
(left). A long-exposure phologroph (right), shows the nebulosity around the Pleiades stars, fn an 
extrofocol photograph the plate is placed neor, but not m, the focus of the telescope* The star 
images are small circles^ not points* The brightness of the star is determined by the blackening, not 
the size, of the image. fVerkes Dbseryofory phofographj 


close stars or radiates by fluorescence. These processes depend on the distance 
away and the temperature of the stars* The stars in the Pleiades are of spectral 
class Bj and the nebulosity is of the reflection typej probably composed of dust. 
The Pleiades cluster is also classed as a moving cluster. 

There is a double cluster in Perseus, designated as h and y Persei. It is about 
9000 light-years away. Another open cluster is the Praesepe, or Beehive, cluster 
in Cancer. Still another is in the faint constellation Coma Berenices (Bernice's 
Hair) near the Handle of the Big Dipper, 

The open clusters vary in size from 20 members to more than 1000* Some of 
the galactic clusters have common motions that are often opposite to the direction 
of motions of nearby fields of stars. It has been suggested that they will not 
always staj^ together, but will be broken up by gravitational attraction as the 
stars move in different directions. About 900 open clusters are knowm in our 
galaxy. 

The distances of open clustei^ can be found, if they are also moving clusters* 
The diameters can be found when the distances are known. The diameters range 
from about 10 to 40 light-years, but the stars on the borders of a very populous 
cluster may be as much as 50 light-years from the center. The star density in 
the neighborhood of the sun is about one star per 11 cubic parsecs, if the com¬ 
ponents of double stars are included (see Table 16-1). The density of stars 
in open clusters range from 1 to 80 stars per cubic parsec. 

For clusters that do not show measurable proper motions, it is more difficult 
to determine the distances. But there is another Tvay even if the clusters are too 
distant to use the proper-motion method. In the H-R diagram the most con¬ 
spicuous feature is the main sequence, w'here the stars are arranged by absolute 
magnitude and spectral class, or temperature. The spectral classes cannot be 
obtained if the stars are too faint. But temperature also determines the color of 
a star. With sensitive photographic and photoelectric photometry, the color 
index (Section 16.3, Table 16-5) of a star may be determined* When the color 
index is plotted against visual magnitude, as in Fig. 19-3, a line similar to the 
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main sequence is obtained- Assuming that it is a main sequence, that the abso¬ 
lute magnitude of the sun is +5, and that its color index is 0.60 (see Chapter 16, 
page 324), the scale of the color-magnitude diagram may be fixed. From this 
information the distance can be founds as shown in the following example: 

EXAMPTjE: In Fig. 19-3 the color index of a certain star is 
+ 0,6. Its apparent magnitude is +15. Find the distance to the 
star. 

SOLUTION: The most useful information from Fig. 19-3 is 
the absolute visual magnitude, which is assumed to be corre¬ 
lated with the color-index for all clusters. For color-index +0.6, 
the absolute visual magnitude, M, is +5. 

Substituting in equation (16-7), which reads 

M = m + 5 — o log d 
and solving for log d, we have 

5 log d = m — M + 5 
5 log d — 15 — 5 + 5 = 15 

and 

log d = 3 

whence 


d = 1000 parsecs — 3260 light-years 

It is also possible to solve the problem in the above example without the use 
of logarithms. From Fig. 19-3, the absolute magnitude of the star is +5, or 10 
magnitudes brighter than its apparent magnitude of +15, This difference 



FIG. ?9-3 Co^oi'-magnllude diagram 
for Q typical hypothetical open star 
duster. The mam sequence of its cam- 
ponent stars should Me inside the 
band outlmed by the curved lines. 
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corresponds to a brightness ratio of 10,000 (see Section 16.4). The distance ratio 
is equal to the square root of the brightness ratio, or 100. Thus, the star is 100 
times farther away than the standard distance of 10 parsecs, or 1000 parsecs as 
computed above. 

For the general case, compute the distance modulus, (m — M), as defined in 
Chapter 17. Reduce the distance modulus to the light ratio and take the square 
root to find the distance ratio. 


19.3 GLOBULAR CLUSTERS 

The stars in globular clusters are much more numerous and closely packed than 
in open clusters {see Fig, 19-4). Thirty thousand stars have been counted in the 
outer regions of Ml3, the great cluster in Hercules. The density in the center is 
so great that it cannot be resolved even in the 200-inch telescope. There must be 
at least 100,000 stars in a typical cluster of this type. 



-0.4 


0 +0,4 +0.8 +1.2 +1,6 

Color index jblue minu&visuBl magnitudes) 


FIG. T9-4 Typicol color-magriitude di¬ 
agram of a hypothetical globular duster. 
Cn is the giant branch of the H-fi 
diagram; AS is tha fnain sequence. The 
+2.0^tars are of Population 11. Existing 
telescopes, cannot r«och the fainter stars. 


There are several ways in \vhich the distances to globular clusters can be 
determined. In the nearer and larger clusters, individual stars in the outer regions 
can be photographed, !Many of these stars are found to be variables of the RR 
Lyrae type. Their absolute magnitudes arc approximately zero, but there is a 
possibility that the scale might need further revision, possibly from 0 to +0.5, 
If this is the case, the distances of these clusters may be increased by a factor 
of 1.26. Still another correction is necessary. If a cluster is located behind a 
cloud of dust or gas, the cluster stars are actually brighter than they appear 
to be. This is because many of them arc located near the Milky Way where such 
clouds are found. (See Section 19.6,) 
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EXAMPLE: In M13, the duster in Hercules, the modulus is 
m — M ^ 14.8. The correction for absorption, iv, is introduced 
into equation (16-7), as follows: 

M = ?n + 5 ” K — 5 log d (!9-l) 

or 

5 log d = m — M — /\ + 5 (19-2) 

In this case, K = 0.4 magnitude. Since the absorption makes 
the star appear dimmer and therefore more distant, the modulus 
must be decreased by 0.4 magnitude. That is, the modulus is 
VI — M = 14,4, instead of 14.8. We may write this magnitude 
difference as 


m - = 10 + 4 + 0.4 

and compute the brightness ratio by the use of Table 16-4. Thus, 

brightness ratio = 10,000 X 39.81 X 1.445 = 575,000 
distance ratio = '\/575,000 — 760 
star's distance ^ 760 X 10 parsecs = 7600 parsecs 
^ 24,800 light-years 

Or, substituting in equation (19-2), we have 

5 log d = 14.8 - 0.4 + 5 = 19.4 
log d = 3.88 

d = 7600 parsecs = 24,800 light-years 


A second way of determining distances is similar to the color-magnitude 
method for open clusters (see Fig. 19-5). In this figure, the stars are all of 
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Population II and there are no young stars* This method requires the matching 
of the main sequence and also of the giant branches. These techniques lead to an 
average absolute magnitude for this type of cluster, which can then be assumed 
and substituted in equation {19-1) or (19-2), and the distance calculated. This 
will, of course, be an approximate distance. The apparent magnitude can be 
measured by photography with short-focus cameras, which make the image of 
a cluster as small as that of a bright star to which its magnitude is compared* 
Or, even better, the total light of the cluster can be measured with a photocell 
and compared with that of a nearby bright star. Then the magnitudes, with a 
correction for space absorption, K, can be used in the equation. 

The absolute magnitudes of globular clusters range from about -5 to -9, 
averaging —1. The modulus is this figure subtracted from the apparent magni¬ 
tude* The average globular cluster is 12 magnitudes brighter than the sun; 
that is, the average luminosity is 60,000. The brightest globular cluster is about 
400,000 times brighter than the sun. 

After the distances have been computed, it is possible to compute the size, 
if the angular diameters can be measured. 


EXAMPLE: M13 has an angular diameter of 18". Compute 
its linear diameter* 

SOLUTION: Assuming its distance from the previous example 
as 24,800 light-years. 


d 

D 


X 3438" = 


from equation (10-3) adapted to this problem. Here R — D = 
distance; d = linear diameter; and the angular diameter has 
been substituted for p, the parallax. Substituting, 


d = 


18" X 24,800 l-y 
3438" 


= 130 lightr-yeam = 40 parsecs 


The dense center, where the stars cannot be seen separately, is about 20 light- 
years in diameter. 

Assuming that all globular clusters are about the same size, their distances 
can be determined by measuring their angular diameters and reversing the for¬ 
mula above. The distances range from about 15,000 to 200,000 light-years, 
although two clusters are known to be 400,000 light-years distant. They may 
not be members of our group of globular clusters. 

Most of the globular clusters are located alongside the Milky Way. About 
120 arc known, but there are probably others behind the thick parts of the 
Milky Way. None is within 4*^ of the galactic equatoTj the central line (a great 
circle) of the Milky Way, because the light of any cluster in that direction would 
be totally absorbed by clouds of gas and dust in space. These clusters usually 
appear to be spheres, but some are slightly flattened by rotation. 

A normal globular cluster has a spectrum much like the spectrum of the sun 
taken with a low-dispersion spectrograph, such that the lines are crow^ded to- 
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gether and only broad-lined features are shown. The color of a cluster from 
the Milky Way is about the same as the color of the sun. Clouds of gas absorb 
blue light more strongly than they do red light. Therefore^ a cluster behind a gas 
cloud is redder and also dimmer than one in which there is no material to inter¬ 
fere with the light. Clusters at 30® or 40° or more from the Milky Way are free 
from absorption and are yellow. Nearer the Milky Way^ the clouds of gas and 
dust increase in thickness and the clusters are redder and faintar until their 
light is completely absorbed and none gets through. The difficulty in allowing for 
the absorption correction K is that the clouds are not uniform in density and it 
is necessary to measure the amount of absorption near the direction of each 
cluster. 

The globular clusters form a nearly spherical system whose center is in the 
constellation Sagittarius and located at the eenter of the galaxy (see Chapter 
20). Their motions indicate that they are moving independently about the center 
in highly flattened orbits with periods of hundreds of millions of years. It is 
thought that they come in close to the center of the galaxy and pass through 
regions thick with stars^ gas^ and dust. There is little probability of colliding 
with stars, but the gas particles in the clusters collide with the gas and dust in 
space and are swept up in the encounter. This may account for the fact that the 
globular clusters contain only Population IT stars. 

With knowledge of the size of globular clusters, it should be possible to cal¬ 
culate their densities—^the number of stars per cubic parsec. However, it is 
impossible to count the stars at the centers. It is known that the number of 
stars increases greatly toward the eenter, with the central density something 
like 100 times the average. That is, there may be as many as 1000 stars per 
cubic parsec at the center. 

The sky would indeed be very spectacular if we could see it from the 
center of such a cluster. The stars would be 10 times closer together than in our 
sky; they would, therefore, be 100 times brighter. There would be nearly 6000 
first-magnitude and 1 million sixth-magnitude stars! There %vould be no obscur¬ 
ing material, and no Milky Way. There would be plenty of room for the stars 
to move around. Collisions would be infrequent, if not impossible. But the j>er- 
turbations during close approaches would be very difficult to compute 1 

19.4 STAR CLOUDS AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Star cloudB are so called because the stars are so numerous and close together 
that they look like luminous clouds. The brightest clouds arc located in the 
constellations Sagittarius and Scutum in the densest regions of the Milky Way. 
They are probably visible only because the clouds of gas and dust in the Milky 
Way, which are dense enough to bide the globular clusters, have open regions 
that permit us to see the stars behind. It is likely that the Milky Way has other 
star clouds hidden behind it. 

The star clouds apparently have greater densities than the open clusters, but 
they are far less densely populated than the globular clusters. 

It has been known for many years that the stars of classes 0 and B are not 
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scattered at random, but occur in groups mostly in the Milky Way. The Russian 
astronomer, V, A. Ambartsumian, proposed that these stars are physically related 
and gave them the name associatiom. About 80 associations are known, each of 
which contains between 10 and 100 stars. 

The most striking and first-recognized association is in Orion. This association 
is 1600 light-years distant and 400 light-years in diameter. In the Orion region 
are large clouds of material faintly visible in long-exposure photographs (see 
Chapter 1, Fig. 1-1), Since the association stars are all at about the same tem¬ 
perature, they are also about the same age. It is assumed that they were formed 
from clouds of dust and gas in the region at about the same time. Since they 
are hot, they convert their hydrogen to helium at a fast rate and must be fairly 
young — a few million years. 

There are other associations — ^for example, in the Scorpius-Centaurus cluster, 
in Lacerta, and in Perseus — -that are also young and very much like the Orion 
association, 

^lost associations lie in the Milky Way, where there is star streaming. That 
the stars are moving in streams was first discovered by J. C. Kapteyn (1851- 
1922), a Dutch astronomer, in 1905. It is now^ known to be a result of the rotation 
of the galactic system. The relative motions of the association stars and the 
general field stars in the Milky Way tear any group of stars apart in less than 
100 million years. The effect on an association is to stretch it out along the 
Alilky Way. Two or three stars have been found that are moving away from 
each other and from Orion. If they were originally part of the association, they 
have been in motion only 2.5 million years, a figure in agreement wdth recent 
theories of evolution of stars and the short lives of the 0 and B stars. 

Table 19-2 is a summary of our knowledge of star clusters. 


TABLE 19-2 Summary of Star Clusters 



open 

globuEer 

associalions 

Number known 
Estimjited number 

About 500 

20,000 

More than 100 

Less than 100 

Location in galaxy 

Arms 

Halo, nucleus 

Arms 

Diameter (parsecs) 

1.5-20 

25 - 125 

30-275 

Mass (sun = 1} 

100 - 1000 

10^-10^ 

10 -1000? 

Number of stars 

50-1000 

10^ -10« 

LO - 100? 

M (absolute visual) 

0--10 

-5- -9 

-6--10 

Stars per cubic parsec 

0.1-10 

0.5-1000 

Less than 0.1 

Age (years) 

to« - 10‘“ 

10^ - 10^^^ 

10^ - 108 

Examples 

Pleiades, Hyades 

Hercules, M13 

Orion 


Praesepe 

w Centauri 

Perseus 

Scorpius, Centaurus 


19.5 NEBULAE 

In the 18th centniy a French astronomer, Charles Messier (1730-1818), was 
looking for new comets. He was bothered by immovable objects that looked like 
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comets and that he was contmually '^discovering.'' He therefore decided to 
make a list of these objects and in 1781 published a catalog, which is still referred 
to, Messier's catalog listed over 100 object-s, which were called nebulae. The 
word nebula comes from a Latin word ineaniiig clouds, mist, or vapor. But 
Messier included star clusters and galaxies, as well as true nebulae. We have 
previously mentioned M13, the globular cluster in Hercules. This is the thirteenth 
object in Messier's catalog. The Andromeda galaxy is M31. The Pleiades cluster 
is M45 and the Great Nebula in Orion is M42. 

In 1890, Messier’s list was combined with several others in a book called the 
New General Catalog (NGC), which was later continued under the name 
Index Catalog (IC), The NGC or IC number is used today in referring to all but 
the most familiar objects. M31 is also NGC 224. In recent years the number of 
photographic objects of these types has increased so rapidly that new discoveries 
are no longer numbered, but located on star charts, such as the Falomar Sky 
Atlas and others, by their right ascensions and declinations. 

The spectra of the “nebulae” made it necessary to revise the designations. A 
star cluster is easily recognized. The spectrum of a cluster is much like the 
spectrum of the Milky Way, if both are taken with a low-dispersion spectro¬ 
graph. That is, they have continuous spectra crossed by dark lines. Objects 
formerly called spiral nebulae also show this kind of spectrum, are therefore 
recognized as collections of stars, and are now called galaxies. The true nebulae, 
such as M42, either have bright-line spectra or reflect the spectra of nearby stars, 
possibly with some bright lines. They are now recognized as gaseous objects, not 
collections of stars. The luminous gas around the stars in the Pleiades cluster 
satisfies this definition of a nebula. 

There are three kinds of true nebulae: bright, dark, and planetary. There is 
no essential difference betw^een the first two classes. If a gas is near a bright 
star, it is luminous — a bright nebula. If there is no star near, the nebula is dark 
and can be “seen” only because it is silhouetted against the bright stars or gas 
in the background. The best example of a dark nebula is the Horsehead Nebula 
in Orion (Fig. 19-6). It wull be noticed that the upper part of the photograph of 
this nebula contains bright nebulosity, whereas the lower part seems to be nearly 
devoid of stars, those that are visible being foreground stars, in front of the gas. 
The bright part is illuminated by the bright stars in Orion. Both bright and dark 
gaseous nebulae belong to a larger classification called diffuse nebulae. 

The ability of a star to illuminate a mass of gas depends on its brightness 
and its distance from the gas. For example, a blue supergiant of absolute mag¬ 
nitude M = — o can illuminate gas at a distance of about 30 light-years. A star 
as faint as the sun is effective only to a distance of one fourtli of a light-year, 
much farther than the limits of the solar system, but well short of the distance of 
the nearest star. 

If a star is cooler than class B1 {about 20,000°K), the light of the star is 
reflected by the gas, and the spectrum of the nebula is that of the spectrum of 
the star. A good example is the nebulosity around the Pleiades. If the star is 
hotter than 20,000''K, the nebula shows bright lines typical of a gas under low 
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FIG, 19-6 The Horseheod Nebula in Orion, on example oF o dark nebula. (PhoFogroph from fhe 
Wole ObiervoForjesJ 


pressiii'u. In thm case, we know that the density of the gas is a million miilion 
times less dense than the earth's atmosphere at the surface of the earth. Thus the 
atoms are very far apart and do not interfere much with each other, as they do 
in the stars. The gas absorbs energy from the nearby hot stars, stores it for a 
very short time (a microsecond), and then rcradiates it in the natural frequency 
of the gas. This is called fluorescence. A good example is the Orion nebula, 
which has a bright-line spectrum and is associated with hot stars of class 0 
and B. About 30 elements have been identified in the Great Nebula. (A 3-hour 
exposure of this nebula taken with the 100-inch telescope is shown in Fig. 19-7,) 

At first some unidentified lines in nebular spectra wwe attributed to an un¬ 
known gas, called nebulium. These lines are now knowm to be similar to the lines 
in the solar corona and are produced by doubly ionized oxygen and neon and 
singly ionized oxygen and nitrogen. The strong lines in the green are responsible 
for the colors of nebulae. There arc also strong lines in the blue and in the red, 
but they do not affect the color very much, since the human eye is more sensitive 
to green and yellow light than to the other colors. Weak lines due to other 
elements are also found in the spectra of the brighter nebulae. 

There are soino dark nebulae in the Milky Way. In the constellations Cygnus, 
Sagitta, and Aquila, the Milky Way appears to be split into two parts. The 
western part fades and almost disappears in Ophiuchus and Sciffum, but re¬ 
appears in Seorpius. This apparent split is called the Great Rift. In tw^o areas, 
dark regions are found to he almost completely devoid of stars. The northern one 
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fIG. 19-7 A lOO-rnch telescope photogroph of the Onon Hebulo, an example of o reflection 
nebula^ (Photograph From fhe Hole ObservatorjeiJ 


is in Cygnus, the Northern Cross^ and the southern one is near Crux, the 
Southern Cross, These dark areas are so black in contrast with the bright areas 
that they are called Coalsacks. It is a coincidence that they are found near the 
two crosses. 

Barnard was among the first to photograph the Milky Way. In certain areas 
other dark regions w^ere once thought to be holes between the stars where the 
observer looked into “the blackness of space.” Barnard suggested that these 
“holes” are regions w'here the light of distant stars is absorbed by invisible 
clouds in space. His work was continued and extended by Frank Ross (1874- 
1960), also of the Yerkes Observatory, The dark areas are dark nebulae. The 
Great Rift can be traced across Fig. 19-8 and some of Barnarddark nebulae 
can be found on Fig. 19-9, 


19.6 INTERSTELLAR DUST 

Robert Trumpler (1896-1957) at the Lick Observatory investigated the open 
clusters and noticed that, although they all seem to be the same si^e, their stars 
are not all the same brightness. He also noticed that stars are redder in certain 
areas than in others. This discovery led him to suspect that there are clouds 
of obscuring material in addition to Barnarddark nebulae. This work was 
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FJG. 19-8 A portion of the Milky Way in Cygnus, showing the Greot Rlft^ (Phofogroph from the 
Male Observatories) 


followed by two-color photometry by Joel Stebbins (1878-1966) and his asso¬ 
ciates at the Washburn Obsen^atory in Wisconsin and at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory in California, They later used three- and six-color photoelectric 
measures. This work was followed by others using similar techniques. 

The technique in colorimetry {the accurate measurement of color) is to 
measure the amount of starlight that passes through colored filters. If two or 
more filters are used^ the color index of a star can be determined (see Chapter 
16). If stars of class B are observ^ed (the spectrum determines the class)^ these 
stars can be seen and identified to distances of perhaps 1000 parsecs. The nearby 
stars and those well away from the Milky Way are blue, as is normal for class B, 
and their color indices are near zero, as listed in Chapter 16. However, as the 
Milky Way is approached, the colors become redder until, in some regions of 
Sagittarius, the B-stars are as red as K-stars. This is because the blue light is 
absorbed and scattered more strongly than the other colors and the red light gets 
through. This is similar to the reddening of the sun at sunrise and sunset, but of 
course the stellar reddening takes place out in space. The reddening effect of the 
earth's atmosphere is allowed for in computing color indices. By this method, 
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FIG, 19-9 The region of the Coalsock in Cygnui. fYerkej Observofory phofogroph) 


clouds of absorbing material are located by a method different from those 
already mentioned. 

The difference between the measured color index of a star and the normal 
color index of an unreddened star of the same spectral class is called its color 
excess. The color excess determines whether or not the starts light is selectively 
absorbed in its journey through space. It has been found that the total absorption 
is rouglily three times the color excess, if both are expressed in magnitudes. This 
is the correction term K in equation {19-1). 

Studies by photography and photoelectric photometry show that clouds of 
obscuring materials are concentrated in the plane of the Milky Way. The stars 
near the sun aiid at some distance from the galactic equator are assumed to 
have normal color indices, but there is some evidence that the sun itself is in a 
region not entirely free from obscuring matter. The stars would be about twice 
as bright as they are now, if the sun were in dust-free space. 

The discovery of black globules, which had also been photographed by 
Barnard, led to the dust-cloud theory of evolution of the solar system discussed 
in Chapter 15. 

Near the beginning of the 20th centurjq German astronomer J. Hartmann, in 
his studies of spectroscopic binaries of class B, found that the lines of calcium 
did not show^ the changes of velocity as did the other lines in the spectrum. He 
also found that these lines are sharper (narrower) than the others. It was de- 
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cided that the calcium atoms absorbing those wavelengths were not in the 
stellar atmospheres but in clouds of calcium between the stars and the earth. 
Other similar clouds in space were detected by Otto Struve and others at the 
Yerkes Observatory, The lines in the violet region of the spectrum are produced 
by singly ionised calcium. The density is very low, resulting in sharp lines. 
Other atoms identified are sodium, potassium, and even iron. It is possible that 
molecules of hydrocarbon (CH) and cyanogen (CN) are present at very low 
densities and in small quantities. Also some of the stationary lines may be pro¬ 
duced by shells of gas around binary stars, 

19.7 PLANETARY NEBULAE 

There is a subclass of 0-type stars called Wolf-Rayet stars for the two men who 
discovered them. The class designation is W, About 200 of these stars are known. 
They are among the most luminous of all stars, except novas and supernovas, 
with absolute magnitudes —4 to ^8, They are also very hot, having tempera¬ 
tures estimated between 50,000®K and 100,000° K. Their spectra consist of 
greatly broadened, diffuse emission lines of highly ionised helium, nitrogen, 
oxygen, silicon, and carbon, with absorption lines on the violet side of each, A 
few W-stars arc components of binary systems. 

One explanation of the physical nature of the W-stars is that there is a 
central star L5 to 2.0 times the diameter of the sun, surrounded by a transparent 
atmosphere about 3 or 4 times larger. The velocities indicate that this shell is 
expanding, since the absorption lines produced by the atmosphere between the 
star and the earth have Doppler shifts, indicating high velocity of approach. It 
has been suggested that the envelope has been ejected from the star vnih veloci¬ 
ties as high as 1000 km/sec. 

Other stars show evidence of similar shells. At times the star Pleione in the 
Pleiades has shown bright lines, which later disappeared. The shell may have 
been blown aw^ay by the radiation pressure from the intense heat. The bright 
star Deneb shows similar bright lines. 

A few^ binarv^ stars are known to have envelopes of gas. Probably the best- 
known example is Lyrae, an eclipsing star with a period of 12.9 days. The two 
components are elongated toward each other by tidal attractions and there are 
streams of gas being exchanged between them. The entire system is surrounded 
by a disk of diffuse gas that rotates around the center of mass of the binary 
system. It is estimated that the more massive and brighter star is losing mass 
at the rate of about one solar mass every 6000 years. Since its total mass is 
about 50 solar masses, the total mass would be lost in 300,000 years. How^ever, it 
is probable that the mass loss will continue only until the two stars have equal 
masses. 

It is quite obvious that many stars that appear to the eye to be single, un¬ 
interesting stellar bodies are actually double or multiple, with complicated at¬ 
mospheres in violent motion, 

A group of short-period eclipsing stars consists of pairs that are small and 
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close together. They are known as W Ursae Majoris stars, because W UMa was 
the first of this type to be discovered. Its period is only 8 hours, and the surfaces 
of the two stars are nearly touching. Tliey are thouglit to be embedded in 
nebulosity. The two stars arc nearly equal in size and brightness, but not in 
mass, so there is an exchange of material between the two. 

It is evident from this discussion that the size of stellar envelopes varies 
from the smallest pairs of the W UMa type to the large ones like the W-stars 
and on to the envelopes around novas and supernovas. The largest shells of gas 
are found in the planetary nebulae. The name is intended to suggest that they 
have visible detail, but not that they arc like planets. The best-known example is 
the Ring Nebula in Lyra (Fig. 3-5)* The largest in angular diameter and the 
nearest is NGC 7293 in Aquarius (Fig. 19-10), This is the only planetary whose 
parallax has been determined. It is 85 ligliLyears distant and apf^ears about half 
as big as the moon. It is very diffuse and difficult to sec and i^ not listed in 
Messier’s catalog, so he must have missed it. 



PIG. 19-10 The planetary nebula 
NGC 7293, photographed in red JighT 
wilh the 200-inch telescope. fPhafo- 
graph horn the Hah Ob^ervatoriet) 


About 500 ]>lanetary nebulae are known, and there must be thousands of 
others that have not yet been photographed. They vary in size from NGC 7293 
to small, star]ike objects recognized as nebulae by the bright lines in their 
spectra. The greenish color results from the strong lines of doubly ionized oxygen 
in the green region of the spectnim. These lines are emitted by gas at extremely 
low density. The density of planetarics is estimated to be only about 10,000 
atoms per cubic centimeter. 

The planetary nebulae vary from about 20,000 to 200,000 a.u. in diameter— 
several hundred times the diameter of the orbit of Pluto. Since the parallaxes 
cannot be measured directly, it is necessary to use indirect methods to determine 
their distances and diameters, Tlie statistical study of their proper motions and 
radial velocities show them to be very distant and probably associated with 
stars of Fop Illation II. If the number of atoms in a unit volume can be estimated 
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from the spectrum, and the volume calculated from the diameters measured on 
jihotographs and combined with estimated distaneej the mass of the atmospiieric 
shell can be calculated. The average is about 0.1 or 0.2 times the mass of the sun. 

Inside each nebular shell is probably a star, although the star is sometimes 
too faint to photograph. The nature of the star in NGC 7293 is fairly well known. 
Its absolute magnitude is +9,8. Its blue color shows that it is a star of spectral 
ty[:)e O, Since it is much fainter (330,000 times) than the usual 0-type star, it 
must be a very hot white dwarf. Its size can therefore be computed by the usual 
method. Its diameter is only that of the sun and its density 300,000 times the 
density of water! The ionization of oxygen in the nebular shell is produced by 
the intense ultraviolet radiation from the star. This nebula is probably a typical 
one, representing a stage in stellar evolution in which a white dwarf is pro¬ 
duced by the explosion of a nova. 

From the number of kiiowm nebulae of this class it has been estimated that 
throe stars per year in our galaxy become planetaries and three planetaries 
become wdiite dwarfs. Thus in o billion j^earS'—the estimated age of the solar 
system — 15 billion w-hite dvvarfs have been produced. This is not an unreasonable 
figure, since the wdiite dvvarfs are too faint to be seen at distances of more than a 
few parsecs, and must be very numerous. 

19.8 THE CRAB NEBULA 

One final object should be mentioned, since it is receiving a great deal of atten¬ 
tion from radio-astronomy observers. The Crab Nebula (Ml in Taurus) has 
boon classed as a jdanetary nebula, but the motions in its gaseous envelope are 
much greater than in the typical planetary. It is known to be expanding outw^ard 
at a rate of some 1300 km/sec. From thi,s rate of expansion it has been identified 
as the expanding shell around the supernova of 1054, which was brighter than 
Venus and wa^ visible for two years. Its distance is about 1300 parsecs. Photo¬ 
graphs of the Crab Nebula taken in four colors are reproduced in Fig, 17-7, 

This nebula is occasionally occulted by the moon and is used to study the 
possible existence of a lunar atmosphere by its refraction effect. No such effect 
was found, however. 

A pulsar of very short period (0,033 second) was found in the Crab Nebula 
as noted in Chapter I. The discovery tvas made by Staelin and Reifenstein at 
the U.S. National Radio Obsen^atory in October, 1968. Its position agrees 
exactly wdth that of the star in the nebula thought to be the supernova that 
produced the nebula, the remnant of the explosion of a.d. 1054, This pulsar was 
the first to be detected photoelec-tricaily in visual light. The discovery was made 
by W. J, Cocke, il. J. Disney, and Donald 3. Taylor at the University of Arizona 
Observatory on January 15 and 16, 1969. It w^as confirmed a few^ days later at 
the McDonald Observatory in Texas, the Kitt Peak Observatory in Arizona, 
and the Lick Observafcoiy^ in California. (Sec Fig, 19-11.) 

The Crab Nebula is one of the strongest sources of radio weaves in the sky. 
It is also a strong source of X rays. The distribution of the nebula's optical, 
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0 15.62 31.25 

Milliseconds 


FIG, 19-11 The Crab Nebula^ show¬ 
ing the Jocotion of the Brst optical 
pulsar (top). The Brst recording of □ 
IrghI pulse from a pulsor, toLen on 
January 1 7, 1 969^ is shown in the lower 
Hlustration, (Upper photograph from 
the ffafe Observotones; fower photo- 
graph courtesy Donold J, Toyfor, Uni- 
yersjfy of ArizonoJ 


radio^ and X-ray wavelengths is the same as would be produced by electrons 
spiraling at nearly the speed of light around magnetic field lines. However, the 
source of the high-energj" electrons was a mystery until the discovery of the 
pulsar. Observations made at a time when the nebula was being occulted by the 
moon showed that the peak of the X-radiation is at the center of the optical 
pulsar. This suggests that the pulsar is the source of the energy. The fact that the 
frequency of pulsation is slowdy decreasing at a steady rate indicates that the 
pulsar is losing energy. 

A second pulsar is located only 1.2* from the pulsar just described. Its 
period is 3745®, the longest known to the date of discovery. Other pulsars have 
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been discovered in the remnants of other supernova explosions^ suggesting that 
the pulsars are formed as a result of the explosions* 

The X rays also vary with the same frequency as that of the pulsar, whose 
pulsed radiation is approximately 5 or 6 percent of the total X-ray radiation of 
the entire nebula. The interpretation is that the nebula contains an extremely 
small neutron star, the pulsar, and that the pulses are produced by the rotation 
of the star {Fig* 19-12)* 


a 



- 0.001 0 0.001 0.002 
Seconds 


FIG. 19-12 An approximafe JighJ 
curve of Ihe pulsar in the Crab Nebulo. 


When a star has used up all of its cnergj"-producing material—hydrogen, 
helium, and other products formed in the evolutioiiarj^ jirocess—it collapses 
rapidly. The resulting pressure forces the electrons and protons to combine into 
neutrons. The neutrons may then become packed to a density of 10'^ to 
times the density of water* A mass equal to the mass of the sun would occupy 
a splierical volume only 10 to 20 miles in diameter. This mass can then rotate at 
a rate of a few seconds or less—the rate of variation of the pulsar* 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1, How would the motioris of the stars in o small moving cluster 
appear to an observer on the eorth if the stars were moving 
in porollel paths (a) directiy away from the sun, Ib) directly 
toward the sun^ and (c) at right angles to the direction of the 
sun? 

2* List the possible sources of error when determining the distance 
to a cluster by means of the color-mognitude diagram* 

3* In the color-magnitude diagram of an open cluster it is found 
that the apparent magnitude of moin-seguence stars of color 
index 0 is +16, Assuming these stars to be similar to those on 
the mam*sequence of the H-R diagram in Fig* 16-3, firid the 
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absofule magnityde of the stars and compyfo the distance to 
the cluster* Answer: 1 0,000 parsecs* 

4, What are three ways of determining the distance to a globular 
cluster? 

5* If the earth were located in the center of a globular cluster, 
how would the appearance of the sky change from our present 
view? Compare the apparent (c) number, (b) brightness, 
{cl color, and (d) distribution of stars* 

6. If the average absolute magnitude of the stars in the faintest 
globular cluster (total M = “5) listed in Table 19-2 is +5, 
show that the cluster should contain 10,000 stars* 

7* What is the diameter of a gfobular cluster that is (o) 20,000 
parsecs from the earth and has an angular diameter of 1 5\ and 
(bl 30,000 parsecs from the eorth and has an angular diam¬ 
eter of 5"? Answer; (a] 280 light-years* 

8* Explain in terms of the photon theory why a star must be of 
spectral class O or Bl to cause fluorescence in a nearby 
nebula {see Section 7,9)* 

9, How does the spectrum of nebular light reflected from nearby 
stars differ from that due to fluorescence? 

10, How does the modern definition of the term nebula differ from 
that used by Messier? Why did Messier include such diverse 
objects in his catalog under the heading of nebula? 

11, The measured color index of a star is +T.6, whereas the 
normal color index of o star of the same class is 0*6* How 
much brighter would the star appear if there were no loss 
of light due to absorption? 

12* Why do the Wolf-Royet stars show bright-line spectra, whereas 
most stars show dark-line spectra? 

Group B 

13* There are 1000 stars per cubic parsec in the center of a 
globular cluster, (a} What is their average distance apart? 
fHinf: Assume the stars to be uniformly spaced throughout 
a cube, 1 parsec on o side,) (b) How many suns could be 
placed between two adjacent stars, if the suns were touching 
each other? Answer; (b) 2,200,000, 

14, Compare the diameter of the central star in NGC 7293 to 
thot of the usual star of its spectral class* Answer: 1/570* 

15. Calculate the average density of the white dwarf star in NGC 
7293, assuming that it has the same mass as the sun* 
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The Milky Way galaxy is the great system of stars of which the suiij the earth, 
and the solar system are a part. We see this galaxy from the inside. The various 
kinds of stars, gaseous nebulae, and star clusters it includes have been defined 
and described in previous chapters. We now examine in more detail their loca¬ 
tions and motions, and consider the galaxy in its entirety. 


20,1 GALACTIC COORDINATES 

In order to describe the location of objects with respect to the Milky Way and 
to study the distribution of stars and other objects, a great circle has been drawn 
on the celestial sphere, following as nearly as possible the center line of the 
Milky Way. This great circle is called the galactic equator. 

The galactic equator is inclined to the celestial equator at an angle of 62'^, 
It reaches declination + 62*^ at right ascension ff" 49^' in the constellation Cas¬ 
siopeia, and declination -62® at right ascension 12^49'" in the Southern Cross, 
The distance in degrees from the galactic equator to any point on the celestial 
sphere, measured on a perpendicular great circle, is called the galactic latitude. 

Galactic longitude is a second coordinate in the galactic system. It is meas¬ 
ured northward along the galactic equator from the galactic center, a point that 
will be defined later in this chapter. The right ascension of the center is 17'^ 42,4^ 
and its declination is —28® 65'. This point has galactic longitude 0® and galactic 
latitude 0®. Galactic longitude is measured from this point to the great circle 
perpendicular to the galactic equator through the point in question. Galactic 
latitude is measured from the galactic equator along this perpendicular great 
circle to the point. Both coordinates are measured in degrees. The north and 
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south poles of the galaxy, two points 90“ from all points of the galactic equator, 
are at right ascension 12*^49"' and declination +27,4“ and right ascension 0“'49"' 
and decimation —27.4“, respectively. 

The Milky Way passes througli the following constellations, from north to 
south: Cassiopeia, Cepheus, Cygnus, Sagitta, Aquila, Serpens, and Sagittarius, 
all of wliich are visible from the northern hemisphere in the summer. Con tinning 
toward the south and below the horizon are Scorpins, Centaurus, Crux, and Vela. 
The greatest star density is in Sagittarius and Scutum, where the great star 
clouds are located. Figure 20-1 is a composite of the Milky Way with the star 
clouds near the center. The Great Rift is shown extending from Cygnus to 
Sagittarius. 



FIG. 20’1 A map of fhe Milky Way drowr^ at the Lund Observotoiry, Sweden^ by Mortfn and 
Tojjana KeskQta under the direction of Knut lundmark. The panoromo^ which took olmo^t two years 
to complete^ has 7000 stors On it. Although photographs were used os 0 basis for the mop, the 
ponoramo makes greater uniformity possible thon would o composite photograph. The golocfic cen* 
ter is in Sogittorius, with Auriga at either end. (Lond Obienrafory, Sweden) 


Continuing along the galactic equator northward from the center into the 
winter sky, the constellations are, in order: Puppis (|jurt of Argus, the ship), 
east of Canis Major; Monoceros, east of Orion; Auriga, near Perseus; and back 
to Cassiopeia. These constellations contain some very bright stars, but the 
Milky Way itself is faint and difficult to see. 

It can also be seen from Fig. 20-1 that the western branch, the upper side of 
the figure, disappears to the left of center. This is the region of Ophiuchus 
(above) and Scutum (below). The dark areas are produced by absorption by the 
dark clouds mentioned in Chapter 19, It will also be seen in the photograph 
that the number of stars decreases greatly from the equator to the {>oles, wliich 
are at the top and bottom of the figure. Also, the number decreases towards the 
constellation Auriga at each side, A point 180° from the galactic center is the 
anticenter. The Milk}^ Way is widest in Sagittarius and Seorpius (about 40“ 
wide) and narrowest in Auriga. 
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The galactic center is the point that most nearly represents the center of the 
Milky Way by star counts. It is also the center of the rotating system of stars^ 
the galaxj'j and the system of globular clusters. The International Astronomical 
Union decided in 1958 that the best representation of this point is in the direction 
of Sagittarius^ where there is heavy concentration of interstellar clouds that 
prevents the center itself from being observed by optical instruments. It can be 
observed^ however, with radio telescopes. 

20,2 GALACTIC CONCENTRATION 

The first systematic attempt to investigate the structure of the galaxy was 
made by William Herschel, who made star counts—he called them star gauges 
—for 19 years and published his results in 1785. He divided the sky into star 
fields and counted the stars in each. His ^'universe^' is represented in Fig. 20-2. 
Herschel did not know any stellar distances. Since he observed in England, he 
could not see very far below the celestial equator. He located the sun near the 
center—shown by the large dot slightly to the left of center on the diagram. 
The split in the Milky Way is shown to the right. He did not explain what he 
meant by the large dots around the edges, but perhaps intended them to show 
the positions of the globular clusters that lie along the edges of the Milky Way. 



TIG. 20-2 The universe of Sir Wlinofn Herschel. The sun is represented by the heavy dot to the 
left of center, {yerfcej Observofory phofogrophj 


Plerschel counted stars in 6S3 selected fields and obtained star densities ranging 
from one to about 600. These gauges show the galactic concentration, if the 
galaxy is considered to be a flat disk with the sun near the center. In Herschehs 
diagram, the number of stars is much greater if one looks to the right and left 
of the sun on the drawing rather than up and down. This work was continued 
in the southern hemisphere by his son, Sir John Herschel (1792^1871), who took 
his father's 20-foot-long telescope to South Africa. These two men could have 
counted 200 miljion stars with their 40-foot telescope instead of the smaller 
instrument. The planet Uranus was discovered wdth a smaller telescope {8-inch 
aperture), which Herschel preferred to the larger (48-inch aperture) telescope 
because it was easier to operate. 

The star gauges were made by the Herschels visually, before the invention of 
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photography. Star counts have been contiimed from photographs made in various 
parts of the sky. One difficulty with counts is the obscuration by dust and gas 
clouds in space. As was pointed out in Chapter 19^ these clouds increase in 
density toward low galactic latitudes. The fact that there are no globular clusters 
visible between 4“^ north and south galactic latitudes shows that the clouds are 
so dense they are opaque. There are undoubtedly other globular clusters on the 
far side of the Milky Way, 

Also, the color excesses of stars increase toward the center along the galactic 
equator, indicating that the clouds mcrcase in density toward the galactic center. 
The clouds of dust and gas are not uniformly distributed, but are most dense 
in the Great Rift and near the Sagittarius region. As the galactic latitude in¬ 
creases, the color excess decreases, though not uniformly. Therefore the X-term 
used in Chapter 19 must be determined for each area separately. 

One estimate is that a third of the inast^ of the galaxy is in the form of gas, 
which is mixed with dust. Hydrogen is the most abundant element in the clouds, 
with iielium second. For every 20 atoms of hydrogen there is one atom of 
helium. Because helium is four times heavier than hydrogen, about one fifth of 
the clouds is helium by mass. The dust, wffiich might be called an impurity in 
the gas, makes up about 1 percent of the total mass of the clouds* 

The ratio of the number of stars in a unit area on the galactic equator to the 
number in a unit area at the galactic poles is called the galactic concentration. 
This ratio \"aries with the magnitude of the stars counted and with the galactic 
longitude. The figures, before correction for absoiTotion and averaged for all 
longitiidesj are as follows; 


average 

photographic galactic 

magnitude concentration 


visible 

with 


5.0 

3.4 

naked eye 

9,0 

3.9 

1-inch telescope 

15.0 

10.4 

16-iuch telescope 

19.0 

27.0 

100-inch telescope 

21,0 

44.2 

200-inclT telescope 


It has been estimated that there are 1 billion stars of photovisuai magnitude 
20; and, because most stars have positive color indices, about half as many have 
a photographic magnitude of 20. Because of absorption and the fact that the far 
side of the galaxy cannot be seen, P. J, van Rhijn of Holland estimated the total 
number of stars in the galaxy as 30 billion. This number is almost certainly too 
small, as indicated by the computed mass. Van Rhijn estimated the combined 
liglit of all stars as equal to the light of 1092 stars of visual magnitude 1.0, 

If the stars are uniformly distributed in space, and if there is no absorption, 
the number of stars should increase by a ratio of 3,98 for an increase of one 
magnitude. This can be showm from the inverse square law" of light and the 
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increase in volume of a sphere, which is proportional to the cube of the radius. 
However, it has been found that the increase in number of stars per magnitude 
is not 3.98, but is between 2.5 and 3.0, depending on the galactic latitude. This 
indicates that either or both of the assumptions—that the stars are equally 
bright and are uniformly distributed—are false. 

Considering the galactic concentration and the increasing absorption towards 
the galactic equator, the idea grew during the first half of the 20th century that 
the galaxy is a disk-shaped collection of stars and nebulous materiah The sun 
is not at the center, but is located at some distance from the center. The center 
must be in the direction of Sagittarius, since the greatest concentration of stars 
and obscitring material is in that direction, but its distance cannot be determined 
by star counts alone. 

When all corrections have been made as accurately as possible, the result is 
that tlie galaxy is considered to be a system of about 100 billion (10^^) stars 
and a nearly equal mass of interstellar gas and dust. 

20,3 ROTATION OF THE GALAXY 

The rapidly rotating planets, Jupiter and Saturn, and the ring system of Saturn, 
have been flattened by rotation. In the solar system, the sun and its planets 
are confined to nearly the same plane. Photographs of the Milky Way, especially 
those made with a wide-angle camera (Fig. 20-3) show the stars in the galaxy to 
l)e flattened along the galactic equator. Several galaxies (Figs, 20-4 and 20-5) 
are elongated, showing evidence of rotation. These photographs indicate that the 
galaxy must also be in rotation. When the spiral Andromeda galaxy was found 
to be a rotating collection of stars, the theory of rotation of our galaxy was 
strengthened. 

Another hint that the galaxy may be rotating w^as not recognized at first. The 
.siuds motion among the stars was investigated during the first part of the 20th 
century. Sir Arthur Eddington (1882-1944) in England studied star streaming. 
W. W. Campbell (1862-1938) in the United States calculated the sun’s velocity 
among the nearest stars. His results gave a velocity of 19.0 km/sec tow^ard a 
point at right ascension 18^0"^ and declination +28^, in the constellation Her¬ 
cules. As more distant stars (O-stars and giant and supergiant variables) were 
used in the f>roblem, a greater velocity for the sun^s motion was obtained. With 
respect to the globular clusters, the sun’s velocity appeared to be nearly 300 
km/sec toward right ascension 20’^ 24"^ and declination H-62°, in Cygmis, It was 
found later that the changes of direction and the increase in velocity result from 
the rotation of the galaxy. 

Most globular clusters are located alongside the Milky Way in the region of 
Scorpios and Sagittarius. Harlow Shapley (1885-1972) had determined their 
distances by the use of cluster variables (RR Lyrae stars) and by their apparent 
diameters. He concluded that they form a nearly globular system concentric with 
the galaxy. Before Shaplcy’s studies of clusters, the galaxy was thought to be a 
disk-shaped galaxy about 10,000 parsecs (32,600 light-years) in diameter, with 
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FIG. 20*3 Pholograpli oi ihe Milky Way taken with a tpecial wide-angle camera. (Courteiy A. Dh, 
Code and T. E, Hotick/ Wajliiburn Ohiervafory, t/niverjiYy of W/tconiinJ 


the sun at the center. Shapley^s theoretical galaxy was 75,000 parsecs (245,000 
light-3"ears) in diameter, with the center in the direction of Sagittarius 20,000 
parsecs (65,000 light-years) from the sun. 

Shapley tried to measure absorption in space by studying the times of 
minima of eclipsing binary stars in red and blue light. He thought that blue light 
traveled more slowly in an absorbing medium than red light. Since he could 
find no difference in the times of minima, he concluded that there is no absorption 
in space. 

This w^ork was soon shown to be in error by Stebbins and his associates, who 
found that stars are reddened by selective absorption and that the globular 
clusters are reddened also. The correction to the distances of the globular clusters 
was made and Shapley's galaxy was cut to a diameter of about 35,000 parsecs, 
since the clusters are not as far away as Shapley had estimated. Stebbins de« 
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F(0. 20-4 NGG 4565, an e<lge-on spiral galaxy, phofographed in red Mght wHh 
the 200-inch (Phofograph fr^m fhe /iaie ObierraforierJ 


Bcribed the galaxy as a '^ham sandwich/^ with the absorbing material in the 
central plane and with a bulge in the direction of Sagittarius. The sun w^as 
placed at about 10,000 parsecs from the center. 

The next step was to measure the speed of rotation of tlie galaxy at the sun^s 



FIG, 20-5 The spirol golaxy NGC 89V, (Phofograph from fhe Ho/e ObseryoJoriejJ 
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distance. The possibility of a solution to this problem hy observations from a 
moving body inside the galaxy ^vas first pointed out by Bertil Lindblad {1895- 
1965) in Sweden and Jan Oort in Holland in 1926 and 1927. They knew that the 
ring of Saturn^ the planets in the solar system^ and the satellites in orbits around 
the planets all move in such a way that those closest to the centers of attraction 
move faster than those on the outside. This is in accordance with the Jaw of 
gravitation. It was tlierefore suggested that stars closer to the center of the 
galaxy than the sun should be moving faster than those tow^ard the anticenter. 
The idea of differential motion was followed up by Plaskett and Pearce at 
the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory in Victoria, British Columbia. Tht^y 
had measured radial velocities of stars of class B, which are visible to great 
distances and could be used in this problein. 

Suppose that in Fig. 20-6 the sun is located as shown with respect to the 
direction of the galactic center and that its speed is proportional to the length 
of the white arrow on its orbit. A star on an orbit nearer the center has a greater 
speed, and one farther away has a slower speed. Consider only radial velocity, 
the motion of a star toward or away from the sun. 



Faster 
than sun 


■ Slower 
than sun 


To center 


FIO, 20-6 Effects of Ihe rotation cf 
the galaxy on the radial velociliej of 
stars. 


Stars on the same orbit as the sun, either preceding or following, have the 
same speed and therefore no radial velocity. Those in the direction of the center 
and those away from the center also have no velocity of approach or recession. 
Their motions are parallel to that of the sun and are therefore tangential motions 
only^ not radial. Stars on different orbits and in other directions should be either 
receding from the sun or approaching, as shown by the black arrows. These radial 
velocities are small, but measurable. Not only were stellar velocities used, but 
also radial velocities of clouds of interstellar gas between the stars and the sun 
were included. 
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vSincc the work of Plaskctt and Pearce was published, there have been other 
solutions by various people and with different results. The following results are 
probably as accurate as any available and they are given here, although at any 
time there may be a different solution, based on more complete and more accurate 
data. 

1. Distance from the sun to the center of the galaxy: 10,000 
l^arsecs = 32,000 light-years. 

2. Orbital velocity of the sun: 250 km/sec = 155 miles/sec, 

3. Period of the sun^s revolution: 250 X 10'^ years. This has been 
called the galactic year. 

4. Diameter of the galaxy: 30,000 parsecs = 100,000 light-years 
(very uncertain). 

5. Total mass of the galaxy: 1.5 X 10’^ solar masses = 150 
billion suns. It has been estimated that nearly half of this 
mass is in the form of dust and gas. 

6. Thickness of the galaxy (disk at center): at least 3000 jjarsecs 
= 10,000 light-years. 

7. Velocity of escape from the galaxy at the sun's position: 

310 km/sec = 193 miles/sec. 

8. Density of the sun^s neighborhood (all types of matter): 0J5 
solar masses/cubie parsec. Equivalent to about 1.5 molecules 
of hydrogen per cubic centimeter. 


20.4 STRUCTURE OF THE GALAXY 

Before considering the structure of the galaxy in the light of recent observations 
and theories, it is desirable to summarize the locations of the objects described 
previously, starting from the outside. 

The globular clusters form a system centered at the center of the galaxy. This 
system is about 100,000 light-years in diameter, but there may be some stragglers 
at greater distances. If it is assumed that the globular dusters are stationary or 
moving at random, they may be used as reference points for determining the 
relative velocity and direction of the motion of the sun, as was done by using 
the radial velocities of stars. In fact, it was the apparent high velocity of the sun 
with respect to these objects that gave the first hint that the galaxy is rotating. 

The system of globular clusters makes up what has been called the halo or the 
corona of the galaxy (see Fig, 20-7). In addition to clusters there arc some stars 
scattered throughout the halo. And radio obscn'ations have detected very 
diffuse gas molecules, but no conspicuous regions of ionized hydrogen. 

The Population II stars are associated with the globular clusters and are 
located in other regions where the interstellar clouds are lacking or are very 
diffuse. They are found in the galactic halo and also apparently in the galactic 
nucleus. 
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FIG» 20‘7 A T930 drogrom of the 
golaxy, showing fhe shape of the 
galactic disk, the central bulge, and the 
obscyring materiot in the central plane. 
The gEobulor clusters, indicated by the 
dots, are represented as forming the 
halo. The distances ore in parsecs. 


The open clusters He mostly in tlie plane of the Milky Way, A few, like the 
Pleiades and Praesepe, appear to be at some distance from the galactic plane 
only because they are relatively near the sun. The open (galactic) clusters form 
a flat system, with the sun apparently near the center of those known. Five 
hundred arc known, but there may be many more at greater distances, which 
are unobservable. Some probably mingle with the dense star clouds and others 
may be behind the obscuring dust. 

The Population I stars are associated wuth the open clusters and with the 
interstellar clouds. The idea is growing, and is confirmed by radio observations, 
that the open clusters, interstellar clouds, and Population I stars lie in spiral 
arras of the galaxy. This is also in agreement with the structure of other galaxies, 
particularly the Andromeda galaxy, where the spiral structure is quite obvious. 
There the distribution of similar groups of stars, nebulae, and clusters is along 
the spiral arms. 

Special wide-angle cameras developed at the Yerkes Observatorj' can be used 
to photograph large areas of the sky at one time. When photographs are taken 
\vith these cameras on special red-sensitive plates, luminous clouds of ionized 
hydrogen can be located, These are called HII regions. 

The HII regions are verj^ near hot stars^ which ionize the gas; that is, each 
atom is broken dowm into its proton and electron. This is possible only where there 
are great amounts of ultraviolet light. The gas shines faintly by fluorescence as a 
bright, or emission, nebula mentioned in Chapter 19. The density is between 1000 
and 10,000 atoms per cubic centimeter, most of which are ionized. A few of the 
protons recombine with the free electrons and are then capable of radiating the 
red Her line during the short interval in which they are neutral and before they 
are ionized again. 

HI regions are areas wdiere tiie hydrogen is neutral. Hydrogen I cannot be 
observed on photographs, but fortunately it can be detected by its radio emission. 
Some of these regions absorb light from hot stars in the background and can be 
observed by their lines which appear in the stellar spectra, as previously 
mentioned. There arc extensive areas of hydrogen in Orion, Cygnus, and other 
parts of the Milky Way. They are nearly transparent to light. 

The absorption lines of calcium were mentioned in Chapter 19. Other lines 
have been found that permit the determination of the abundance of elements in 
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the gas clouds. Many of these interstenar lines are double or even triple^ having 
been shifted in position by the Doppler effect. They therefore locate clouds of 
different velocities and at different distances from the sun. 

Gas absorbs selectively in certain wavelengths and produces the reddening of 
stars. Dust clouds^ on the other hand^ are efficient absorbers of light at all wave¬ 
lengths. The Orion nebula is a dost cloud that shines by reflected light. The dark 
areas in the North America nebula (Fig, 20-8) and in other nebulae are opaque 
clouds of dust. 



FIG. 20-S The Norih America Nebula in Cygnus, photogrophed in red light with 
the 48-inch Schmidt telescope on Mount PoTornor. fFbologroph from fhe ffafe 
ObierVaforie;} 


Much about the nature and distribution of the dust particles can be inferred 
from the ivay in which they affect light. As was mentioned in Chapter 19, light 
passing through dust is reddened because the shorter wavelengths are extinguished 
more efficiently than the longer ones. Another effect was discovered in 1949. The 
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light from certain stars is polariised.^ It was observed that the polarization is 
strongly correlated with the amount of reddening^ indicating that both phenomena 
are related to the same particles. To cause the observed polarization^ the particles 
must absorb and scatter the electromagnetic vibrations preferentially in one 
direction, indicating that they must be unsymmetrical and aligned by the magnetic 
held of the galaxy. Depending on their composition, they may be shaped like 
tiny disks or needles, with diameters of 7 X 10"^ to 7 X 10"^ cm, somewhat less 
than the wavelength of light This suggests the presence of metallic particles in 
the dust. 

The dust hides the bulge at the center of the galaxy so it cannot be studied by 
optical methods. But radio waves penetrate any clouds that lie between source 
and receiver. The discovery of a wave 21 cm long was a tremendous help in radio 
astronomy. Since it is so much longer than the dimensions of the dust particles, 
it goes through a dust cioud without interference and can penetrate the thick 
parts of the galaxy from the direction of the nucleus. 

The 21-cm radiation from hydrogen comes from regions of space where there 
are large amounts of material at very low^ temperature. The atoms are stimulated 
to radiate at this frequency by collisions with other atoms. This was predicted 
theoretically by H. C, van de Hulst in Holland in 1944, but was not found until 
1951, by which time radio equipment of sufficient sensitivity had been developed. 

Before the use of radio in this problem, Baade had photographed Population 
II stars of the cluster variable type and had found them in Sagittarius at the very 
center of the galaxy. He therefore concluded that the nucleus of the galaxy 
is free of dust. 

Radio studies at the 21-cm wavelength have detected a very turbulent layer 
of hydrogen 10,000 light-years from the center and about 1000 light-years thick. 
It shows velocities between 50 and 100 km/sec. The density of this turbulent, 
neutral hydrogen is about one atom per 2 cubic centimeters^—half the density 
in the region of the sun. But it must be mixed with ionized hydrogen, which 
produces the turbulence. 

Two separate absorbing clouds moving with different velocities have been 
found between this mass of hydrogen and the sun. They have been interpreted 
as two arms of the galaxy. These arms and others found by both optical and 
radio investigations were put on a diagram (Fig* 20-9), at first by Morgan and 
later by others. Our galaxy has been described as a spiral with seyeral arms 
(possibly five, six, or seven), similar to the galaxy in Andromeda, 

Radial velocities of stars and gas clouds show that the velocities increase 
toward the center of the galaxy, but that there is a point where the velocity is a 
maximum of 226 km/sec at a distance of 1800 parsecs (nearly 6000 light-years) 
from the center. From there it drops to 220 km/sec about halfway to the center 

‘Light consists of electromagnetic wa^ves (see Chapter 7) that vibrate perpendicularly to the 
path of the ray. If it were possible for an observer to see the vibrations of a light ray coming 
toward him^ they would appear as spokes ladiating out rather symmetrically from the path 
of the ray. In polarized light the vibrations in one direction are reduced or missing. For 
example, horizontal vibrations are reflected more strongly from horizontal surfaces than are 
the vertical vibrations and so the reflected light is partially polarized. 
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FIG. 20-9 The spfrql itructure of the 
galaxy os frac«d by 2 f -cm observations 
m Australia {hU side) end in the 
Netherlands (right side). The galactic 
center is marked by the cross and the 
position of the sun by o dot. 


and decreases still further until a point is reached, about 1500 parsecs from the 
center, where the measures are not accurate. The velocity of escape of a star 
from the galaxy at the sun^s distance is about 310 km/sec. Therefore there are 
no stars at that distance with veiocities of 310 - 220 = 90 km/sec with respect 
to tlie sun. All stars at that and greater velocities have been removed from the 
solar neighborhood. The sun is overtaking all stars moving at slower speeds. 

In summary^ the galaxy is a spiral with several arms. The sun is situated 
in or near the edge of one of the arms in a region where the interstellar material 
has already become rarefied. The density in the solar neighborhood is estimated 
at Lo atoms per cubic centimeter. The density of hydrogen between the arms 
is almost zero. 

The spiral arms are estimated to be 1500 light-years wdde and 3000 light- 
years apart. The density in the nucleus is thought to be 7 times the density in the 
solar neighborhood, where the total mass of gas is equal to the mass of the sun 
(2 X 10^^-^ grams) per 12 cubic parsecs. The spiral arms lose their identities at the 
distance of the turbulent hydrogen clouds, 10,000 light-years from the center. 
If this distance is considered to be the outer limit of the nucleus, two thirds of the 
total mass of the galaxy is contained in the nucleus. The direction of rotation 
is such that the arms are trailing. 


20.5 STELLAR EVOLUTION 

Nearly 200 years ago Wiliiam Ilerschel said that studying the evolution of the 
sun and the stars would be like walking in the forest for an hour. The observer 
would see trees in all stages of development without seeing a single leaf form, 
develop, or die. But he would see sprouting seeds, young saplings, full-grown. 
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and aged trees^ and those that had fallen and were returning to dost. Thus he 
might be able to form an opinion about the life history of a tree. 

In a similar way^ if it were possible to observe stars in all stages of formationj 
development, and aging, and if tliey could be arranged in a proper sequence, it 
might be possible to formulate a theory of their evolution. Fortunately, astron¬ 
omers are now able to do just that, although their theories are still new and in 
need of testing. 

When it was found that the H-R diagram classified the stars in order of 
temperature and size, it was supposed that stars started as large, giant stars of 
class M that had formed from nebulae. They were thought to condense, growing 
hotter by converting potential energy to kinetic energy by the fall of material 
toward the center. Finally, a stage was reached where they began to cool, ending 
their careers first as red dwarfs and at last as dark bodies roaming around in 
space and unobservable. It was thought that there arc a great many dark stars. 

Then the mass-luminosity relation (Fig. 18-11) w^as discovered. The most 
massive stars are the brightest, with a fetv about 50 times the solar mass. The 
less massive stars, wdth masses down to 0.05 the mass of the sun, w^ere the faint 
red stars at the lower end of the main sequence. Hence the theory of evolution 
was modified to state that a red giant remained a giant of increasing temperature, 
but with decreasing diameter, the mass remaining approximately constant until 
it reached the main sequence at a spectral type depending on the amount of mass. 
That is, a star might evolve into an A-type star or, if it w-ere more massive, into 
a star of class B or even 0. Then it cooled and became fainter; in modern terms, 
the star moved slowdy dowm the main sequence, ending its life as a black dwarf. 

Later, it was demonstrated that energy from contraction alone would not 
account for the amount of energy radiated by stars. It was then assumed that 
there must be a source of heat from the interior, probably from the nuclei of 
atoms. This led to the theory of production of energy from the conversion of 
hydrogen to helium discussed in Chapter 11. The possible lifetime of the sun wms 
computed to be 10” (100 billion) years at the present rate of radiation, assuming 
the sun to be composed entirely of hydrogen. This method of computation was also 
applied to other stars. It can be shown that the massive stars of spectral type B 
with mass equal to 25 solar masses, for example, use up their atomic hydrogen 
in a few" million years, and that cool M-stars will last much longer than the sun. 

A white dwarf was supposed to be a star that exploded because it ran into 
a small body, perhaps of asteroid size, or a cloud of dust, which released internal 
energy from the star. This release of energy produced a gigantic explosion. The 
hot material from inside the star was blown aw^ay into space and the rest col¬ 
lapsed into a star of vci^y high density and temperature at least as high as that 
of the star before the ex plosion. The result was a white dwarf, suiToundcd by a 
gaseous nebula. 


20.6 A LATER MODIFICATION 

Progress has been made in the theory of evolution in almost all stages. It is 
assumed that gas and dust clouds are being compressed by radiation pressure 
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from outside^ combined with gravitational attraction from within as the cloud 
condenses (Fig, 20-10), The heat produced by the conversion of gravitational 
potential energy into kinetic energy is mostly radiated away, so the system is 
losing a great deal of its ellc^g3i^ When the condensation of the mass reaches a 
certain state, the particles are held together by their mutual gravitation, since 
they do not iiave velocities high enough to permit them to escape; and a proto- 
star is formed. 



FIG. 20-10 The Nebulo in Monoceros, photogrophed by the 4d'inch 

Schmidt telescope. The black spots on the bright nebulosity ore dork globules 
thought to be forming into stars. (Phofogroph from fhe HaJe Obsprvafories) 


When a protostar attains a high enough density, it becomes opaque to radiation 
and the interior becomes hotter. Any solid grains evaporate and the gaseous 
atoms lose some of their electrons; that is, they become ionized. This also in¬ 
creases the oijacity of the body. When the pressure equals the gravitational at¬ 
traction, the infall of outside particles is stopped. The body is then in hydrostatic 
equilibrium and has become a stable star. 

It has been showm that at this stage the star radiates from its surface, be¬ 
cause energy is circulated by convection; that is, there is a convective volume of 
gas surrounding the center, and the stellar energy is carried from the center 
to the outside by the motion of the material itself. As the star radiates, its internal 
pressure and temperature should decrease; but this is prevented by a contraction 
of the star, which again raises the internal pressure and temperature. The energy 
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that the star radiates comes from kinetic energy due to the starts contraction. 
This mechanism was mentioned briefly in the discussion of the production of 
solar energy in Section 1L9. The process of contraction and the building up of 
pressure^ density^ and temperature in the interior is so slow that the gravitational 
attraction and pressure arc continually equalized, and thus the star is maintained 
in a state of hydrostatic equilibrium. 

After a long period of timej perhaps millions of years depending on the mass 
and composition of the material in the protostar, tlie convection stops near the 
center^ and radiation is the only process by which energy is carried outward. 
That is, the central zone of the star is in radiative equilibrium, sniTounded by 
a convection zone. Therefore the central temperature is caused to increase; when 
it becomes high enough, nuclear reactions begin and hydrogen is converted to 
helium. This is called hydrogen burning. 

When the nuclear reactions produce enough energy for the internal heat to 
equal the energy produced by contraction, the star has arrived on the main 
sequence. Stars of low mass remain in a state of convectiTe equilibrium throughout, 
and the central temperature is too low to permit hydrogen huming. The lower 
limit of mass is about 0.05 times the mass of the sun, below which the production 
of cnergj" is not great enough for the star to shine. No stars below this limit are 
known. 

At the upper limit of mass the internal pressure becomes too high and the 
star becomes unstable and breaks up. The upper limit is probably below 100 solar 
masses, and no star of mass greater than about 50 solar masses is known. 

If a star has enough mass to permit hyclrogen burning, it builds up a core in 
the center, which at first is a mixture of hydrogen and helium nuclei and later 
is composed entirely of helium. The core then heats up, partly by the release of 
gravitational energy due to the infall of material As this occurs, the star generates 
more and more radiative energy and brightens up. Also, the exterior becomes 
hotter. In other words, the star moves up along the main sequence, increasing its 
absolute magnitude and changing color toward the blue. This phase of its 
evolution lasts about 10^*^ (10 billion) years, which is most of its lifetime. 

When the hydrogen in the center is completely used up, there is a change from 
hydrogen burning in the core to hydrogen burning in the radiative shell. The star 
then becomes larger and cooler on the outside; that is, it moves off the main 
sequence, up and toward the right on the H-R diagram, and becomes a red 
giant The inner core increases its helium content until finally it heats up by 
contraction sufficiently to permit helium burning to begin. This is followed im¬ 
mediately by a “helium core flash/’ a sudden combination of helium nuclei that 
causes a very rapid heating of the helium core. Just the right amount of helium 
is burned to expand the core from its highly condensed state to a convective 
helium-burning shell. This state, in wRich the helium is completely exhausted, 
lasts about 10® (100 million) years. 

Most of the helium burning takes place during the helium flashes. The amount 
of energy released during a flash is equal to 10^ (100 thousand) times the solar 
luminosity. It is now thought that the red giant then becomes a Population II 
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Cepheid. This stage is short—of the order of 1000 years—and may occur several 
times. That is^ the star makes a loop between giant and Cepheid stages several 
times during the helium-burning stage. 

The helium burning produces heavier elements in the starts interior. This 
results in a carbon-oxygen core, surrounded by a helium-burning shell, then a 
hydrogen-burning shell, and this is surrounded in turn by the original atmo¬ 
sphere. The production of heavier elements is the last source of nuclear fuel As 
successive nuclear fuels are exhausted in the core and the surrounding layers, 
the star continues to contract. Each contraction increases the internal temperature 
and brings the next nuclear fuel to the ignition point. Finally, all of the fuel is 
exhausted. 

According to present theory, the fate of the star in the final stage depends on 
its mass. If its mass is less than roughly 1.4 times the mass of the sun, the 
material resists further compression when the star has shrunk to approximately 
the size of the earth. At this point, the density in the core may be as high as 10® 
g/cm® (a mass the size of a pea weighing more than a truck). For more massive 
stars, the gravitational pull on the overlying layers is so great that the contraction 
continues at an increasing rate. Soon the core outstrips the outer layers of the 
star in the speed of collapse, causing the gravitation to become even more 
intense. If the mass of the star is less than a critical amount, approximately 
twice the mass of the sun, the core is able to resist further contraction when the 
material has been squeezed to a density comparable to that of an atomic nucleus 
{about g/cm^j equal to all the world’s people compressed into a sphere the 
size of a single raindrop). Electrons and protons are forced together, forming 
neutrons. The extreme heat generated by the rapid eonti'action acts as an 
explosive charge that throws off the outer layers in a supernova explosion, form¬ 
ing an expanding nebula. The remaining core is a neutron staVj with a diameter 
of only 10 miles. 

If the mass of the original star was greater than the critical amount, the 
gravitation becomes so intense during the contraction that the material is not 
able to resist compression and the core continues to collapse. Theory is uncertain 
as to the extent of the collapse, but it appears that gravitation prevents the 
escape of light, and so it is called a "‘black hole.^’ 

To summarize: 

1. A star begins as a black globule that is being compressed by 
exterior radiation pressure and finally by internal gravitation. 

During this stage it may become a variable of the T Tauri 
class. This theory is strengthened because of the location of 
Population I stars in the spiral arms of the galaxy in regions 
where there are known to be clouds (nebulae and hydrogen 
clouds with other elements mixed in). 

2. When a protostar has attained a central temperature sufR- 
ciently high to permit the transformation of hydrogen to 
helium, it becomes a stable star on the main sequence. Its 
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position depends on the mass of gas it originally had (see 
Fig. 20-11), 



FIG. 20-11 Theoretical tracks in the 
evolution of stars on the H-R diagram. 
Numbers obove the Irocks ore masses 
of the protestors m terms of the sun's 
mass. Their evolution from black 
globules U still uncertain. 
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3, The star remains on the main sequence, increasing in 
luminosity and temperature for a long time, again depending 
on its mass, and in the ease of stars with the mass of the sun, 
probably 10 or 12 billion years* During this stage the star is 
building up a helium core. The energj" radiated is produced 
by the conversion of hydrogen to helium in layers above the 
core. 

4, After 10 or 12 percent of the hydrogen is exhausted, the star 
begins to expand until it reaches the giant stage. In this stage 
its luminosity is much greater than that of a star of equal 
mass on the main sequence. The core contracts until it reaches 
a temperature of 1,4 X 10® (140 million) degrees K, at which 
time the helium begins to combine to fonn still heavier atoms. 
Carbon can be formed and tlien combines with helium to form 
other heavy elements. Higher temperatures can be reached 
in the more massive stars where iron forms when the temper¬ 
ature reaches 3 billion degrees, 

5, The star remains in the red giant stage a relatively short time. 
It then begins to contract and becomes hotter on the exterior. 
In a stable star the outward force, resulting from the radiatiori 
and gas pressure, equals the inward force, resulting from 
gravitation on the overlying layers. During the contraction 
stage, however, the balance between these inward and outward 
forces may become disturbed, such as by a sudden release of 
energj^ This causes the star to pulsate, becoming a Population 
IT Cepheid. 

6, The final stage occurs when the star has exhausted its nuclear 
fuel. It then becomes a white dwarf, a neutron star, or a black 
hole, depending on its mass. 
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The time scale, as has been noted, depends on the mass. Stage 3 for a star 
with the mass of the sun lasts some 10 billion yeara. Stage 4 is shorter, perhaps 
1 billion years or a little less. This computation is difficult and quite uncertain. 
Stage 5 is still shorter, from 10 to 100 million years. The white-dwarf stage lasts 
even longer than all the rest combined—perhaps trillions of years. The galaxy 
is not old enough yet to produce any black dwarfs. 


20.7 OBSERVATIONAL EVIDENCE 

As a check on the theorj', color-magnitude curves have been drawn for several 
clusters. It is assumed that all the stars in a given cluster are the same age. When 
the colors, determined by photography and photoelectric photometry, are plotted 
against absolute magnitude (assuming the distances can be determined) the H-R, 
diagram of the entire cluster or of several clusters can be studied at the same 
time, as in Fig. 20-12, It is like looking at all the trees in the forest at once. The 
stars are seen at various stages of evolution. The point where a curve starts to 
branch off the main sequence marks the beginning of the expansion of its stars. 

The bright clusters (NGC 2362 and h and x Fersei) have blue, hot stars, Since 
the evolution of these stars is much more rapid than any others, these clusters 
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FIG» 20-12 Composite H-R diogrofn for several star clusteri of different ages^ iAdapfe<i from 
tiiidhi made by Afan R. Sondoge, Hoh Observofories} 
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must be only a few million years old* M67 is the oldest* The scale gives the 
approximate age^ corresponding to the absolute magnitudes on the main sequence. 
According to this scales tile age of the sun is 10 billion years. Some clusters 
(Mllj M41j h and x Pcrsei) have some stars in the giant stage. Probably there 
are stars in other stages^ but they are less numerous and have not been observed. 
This diagram appears to confirm the theory, since the stars are found in the 
various stages that had been predicted. Stai^s at the lower end of the main 
sequence are too faint to be observed, as are the white dwarfs. 

In Fig. 20-13 the H-H diagram of four hypothetical open clusters and one 
globular cluster have been plotted. While these plots are hypothetical, they follow 
closely plots for real clusters. For example, cluster A is similar to the actual 
diagram of h and x Persei* As noted in Chapter 16, the H-R diagram is composed 
of two branches, the main sequence and tlie giant branch, with a scattering of 
supergiant stars. In Fig, 20-13 each of the curves A, R, and C shows two similar 
branches, the main sequence and part of the giant branch. Cluster A shows a 
short section of supergiants in the upper right. The giant branch of C leaves the 
main sequence at absolute magnitude H-3, slightly above the position of the sun 
at + 5. The interpretation of these ciin^es is that the stars on the main sequence 
for the first three clusters have reached the stage of evolution where hydrogen is 
being converted to helium. In cluster D the faint stars are off the main sequence. 
It may bo that these stars are still contracting from interstellar matter. The stars 
on this diagram are all Population I stars, except for cur\^e Ej which shows a 
similar branch for Population II stars found in globular clusters. 
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FIG. 20‘13 Composite H-R diagram 
of five hypolholkol clusters^ 


The massive hot giants and supergiants combine their hydrogen into helium 
at much higher rates than the cooler, less massive stars of classes F, G, and K. The 
giant branch turns off the main sequence at a point that depends on the mass of 
the stars and the rate at which hydrogen is being converted to helium. These 
stars are thought to have developed hot helium cores and arc expanding into the 
giant stage. In modern terminology, the stars are leaving the main sequence. 

The giant stage is more rapid than tlie stage where the stars move up along 
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the main sequence. Hence there are fewer stars in the giant branch and there are 
corresponding gaps in the H-R diagram- 

Cluster A has more stars of spectral class B than the other two elnsters. 
These hot stars are burning their hydrogen at a very rapid rate. Since cluster A 
does have type-B stars, it must be younger than clusters B and Cj which have 
lost their hot stars. The turnoff point for stars of one solar mass is about where 
the C-branch leaves the main sequence. The double cluster in Perseus is probably 
only a few million years old. 

It will be recalled that carbon is one of the elements needed for the carbon 
cycle of transformation of hydrogen to helium. This element is not produced 
in the interior of the sun at its present stage of evolution. So it must have come 
from the outside. Carbon is produced at later stages and is thought to be dis¬ 
tributed in space by the explosion of a supernova^ which apparently blows a 
star almost completely apart. The same can be said for iron and other heavy 
elements knowm to be in the sun. 

It is now thought that^ since the Population I stars are in dusty regions of 
space, they must have picked up these elements in the formation stages. There¬ 
fore the galaxy'must be older than the sun. Another source of heavy elements is 
from binary stars that are losing mass to each other and to the space around 
them. 

Although the possibility of neutron stars w^as noted 40 years ago, there was 
no observational evidence until the discoveiy of pulsars. The theorists arrived 
at neutron stars by a process of elimination. In astronomyj periodic behavior 
has been found in three eases: pulsation of a star, eclipsing binaries^ or rotation. 
The rapid light pulsation (as high as 30 times a second) ruled out the possibility 
of their being eclipsing binaries because of the forces that wwld be involved. 
AlsOj there is no Doppler effect. No knowm stars^ not even white dwarfs, could 
pulsate that rapidly. However, a small body could rotate very rapidly, and the 
neutron stars seem to fit the requirements. White dw'arfs w^ould fly apart if 
spinning that fast, but the smaller size and greater gravitation of the neutron 
stars w^ould not permit them to do so. To account for the pulsation, it is pro¬ 
posed that the energy radiated by the neutron stars is focused by their strong 
magnetic fields, so they act as rotating beacons. The slight, but steady, decrease 
in the rate of pulsation of the Crab pulsar has been related to the energy radiated 
by the surrounding nebula. It appears that the pulsar supplies energy to the 
nebula at the expense of its rotational energy. 

Observational evidence for black holes is very difficult to obtain because they 
are invisible. But it is thought that they might be detected indirectly through 
their gravitational effects on the motions of other stars, or the bending of light 
from background stars as they pass through the strong gravitational fields, 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1* (a) During whaf month is the densest portion of the Milky 
Way on the meridian of an observer at 45‘^N latitude at 
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9 P.M. locof time? lb) Is it the same for your latitude? if not, 
why not? 

2, What changes would have to occur m the earth’s rotation and 
revolution to bring the celestial equator, the galactic equator, 
and the ecliptic all into the some plone? 

3- Draw a cross section of our galaxy as seen edgewise. Label 
the center and the approximate location of the sun, os in Fig, 
20-4, indicate in light-years the approximate radius of the 
galaxy and the distance of the sun from the center, 

4, Why Is the Milky Way least dense In Auriga? 

5, Explain how Shapley’s assumption that there is no absorption 
of light in space caused him to overestimate the size of the 
galaxy. 

6. There are only about half as many stars of photographic 
magnitude 20 as there are of photovisual magnitude 20. Why? 

7 , If Shopley had been correct in thinking that absorption in 
space affects the speed of light, what would he have observed 
about the minima of eclipsing binaries? 

8. How can the globular clusters be used as references for 
determining the sun’s motion relative to the galaxy, if they are 
also in motiort? 

9. List at least three ways in which the presence of gas and dust 
in space is detected, 

TO, Why have HI clouds [ust recently been discovered? 

11, Is it possible that some of the dark nebulae may eventually 
become bright? Explain, 

12, Explain why the stars of a cluster evolve at different rates. 

13, Do the most massive, or the least massive, stars have the longer 
life expectancies? Why? 

14, Bethe's theory of nuclear energy production in stars resulted 
in dramatic changes in thinking concerning stellar evolution. 
Compare the currently accepted theory with one accepted 
ot the time of Bathe’s publication in regard to (a) the changes 
that occur in a star while it is on the main sequence, (b) the 
relative number of stars that go through the red-giant stage, 
and (c) the final evolutionary stage of stars, 

15, What evidence Indicates that the galaxy ts older than the sun? 

Group B 

16, If all stars were equally bright and uniformly distributed in 
space, how many more sixth-magnitude stars should be observ- 
oble than fourth-magnilude stars? 

17, Draw a diagram of the celestial sphere showing the galactic 
equator cind poles. Find the inclination of the galactic equator 
to the celestial equator and to the ecliptic. 

18, Using the star maps in this book, estimate the galactic latitude 
and longitude of several bright stars visible in your evening 
sky. 








21 ineunivtrse 


An astronomy class was once asked in an examination to write an essay about 
the expanding universe. Several students wrote compositions about the expand¬ 
ing knowledge of the universe. Although this was not the answer the instructor 
expected, it did show that the students were impressed by the evolution of man's 
concept of the universe and the extension of knowledge to greater and greater 
distances from the earth and the solar system. 


21.T CHANGING CONCEPTS OF THE UNIVERSE 

The ancient theories of the structure of the universe were discussed in Chapter 4. 
The Ptolemaic theory, first published about 150 a.d., lasted until the time of 
Copernicus in 1543. In this theory the earth was the center, surrounded by its 
system of sun, moon, and planets. The stars were thought to be attached to an 
outer sphere and were all considered to be at the same distance. This was some¬ 
what modified in the 14th century by Thomas Digges (Section 4.3), who sug¬ 
gested that the stars are scattered throughout space. 

Copernicus put the sun at the center, with the earth as a planet circling it. 
The stars were at unknown distances from the center. It is interesting to note 
that William Herschel in 1784 stated the following as his belief: 

*The stars, instead of being scattered throughout space, constitute a cluster of defi¬ 
nite limits, of which the thickness is small in comparison with its length and breadth 
and in which the earth (i.e., the solar system) occupies a position somewhat about 
the middle of its thickness/* Herschel thought that he was able to '^penetrate to the 
limits of our stratum" with his telescope. Later these hypotheses were abandoned. 
He admitted that there is a "sudden concentration*' of stars in the neighborhood of 
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the Milky Way. . the stars seem to extend to a distance beyond the reach of 
the most powerful telescope hitherto constnicted and hence the shape of that portion 
of space which the stars occupy must be entirely unknown to us; that is^ the ma¬ 
terial universe appears to be boundless.'' 

The term island universes to designate the spiral nebulae was probably intro¬ 
duced by Immanuel Kant. They were at that time, and later by AYilliam Herschel^ 
thought to be resolvable into stars. This belief and the theory of island universes 
Avere popular during the latter part of the 18th century. But in the last decade 
of that century, Herschel changed his mind. In November 1790 Herschel found a 
planetary nebula (a new class of nebulae he had discovered) that had a promi¬ 
nent central star definitely associated with the nebulosity. This nebula and a 
few others were apparently near the earthy were small, and could not be con¬ 
sidered large clusters of stars. This discoveiy Aveakened the island universe 
theory. 

The building of larger and better telescopes helped in the study of the nebulae. 
John Herschel^ observing in the southern hemisphere as Avell as in the northern 
hemisphere, came to the conclusion that the spiral M51, in Canes Venatici, was 
much like the Milky Way system, which he thought to have a spiral form. This 
led to a revival of the island universe theory. About the middle of the 19th 
century, some 50 nebulae were *^all resolved without exception These included 
the Orion Nebula, the Crab Nebula, and one wdth a star cluster in the center 
‘^surrounded by spirals.” 

Without the invention of photography and the perfection of the spectrograph, 
investigation of the extent and nature of the universe Avould have been impossible. 
The first parallaxes were determined in the 1830s {see Chapter 16) . Up to the 
beginning of the 20th century, fairly reliable parallaxes of 55 stars had been 
measured by several different methods. These parallaxes were limited to those 
of the nearest stars, AYhich were only a feAA^ light-years aAvay. Later, parallaxes 
of more distant stars A^^ere determined by photography Avith long-focus telescopes 
that permitted the measurement of very accurate positions of stars and the de¬ 
tection and measurement of the small angles im^olved in parallax determination. 
Since distance is inversely proportional to the parallax, more distant stars could 
be observed and their distances determined. Accurate parallaxes smaller than 
O.OI second of arc are still impossible by this method, but distances up to about 
100 parsecs are known with acceptable accuracy. Today parallaxes of about 
760 stars are known, AAith parallaxes greater than 0.05 second and an accuracy of 
about 10 percent. 

The next step was the discovery of the relation betAveen the distances of 
Cepheid variable stars and their absolute magnitudes (see Section 17.4). This 
method could be used for any cluster of stars whicK included one or more 
Cepheids. The spectrum-luminosity diagram (the H-R diagram, Section 16,5) 
wm even more important in the investigation of stellar distances. These methods 
extended the known distances of stars and star clusters to 1 or 2 million light- 
years. The H-R. diagram method could be used for all stars bright enough for 
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their spectra to be photographed or for their magnitudes and colors to be 
determined. 

The spectroscope was adapted to astronomy about I860, and in 1864 Sir 
William Huggins (1824-1910) examined the spectra of “nebulae, shreds and balls 
of cloudy stuffs’ that had been observed and sometimes mistaken for comets, 
Huggins found that there are two classes of these “nebulae.” He recognized the 
gaseous nebulae by their bright-line spectra like those of gases at low pressure. 
The other type had continuous spectra crossed by a few dark lines, similar to 
the spectra of the star clusters. Since most of them ^vere spiral in shape, he 
called them “spiral nebulae,” Tlie brightest of these is the Great Spiral in 
Andromeda, which is dimh^ visible to the unaided eye. 

Some of the spirals contain Cepheid variable stars, and their distances could 
therefore be determined after the period-luminosity law was established. 

There was a spirited debate about 1920 concerning the distances and nature 
of the spirals. The distance to M31, the Andromeda spiral, was estimated as 
only 19 light-years and its diameter as about 0.3 light-year. This would put it 
inside our galaxy, which in 1911 was estimated to be 120 light-years in diameter. 
During the debate, Harlow Shapley remarked that if the spirals are islands, our 
galaxy must be a continent, since it was estimated at that time to be much 
larger than the others. 

After the great distances to the spirals had been determined, in about 1923, 
they were called extragatactic nebulae. And since their diameters are roughly 
the same as that of our galaxj", the name was later changed to galaxies, by which 
name they are known today. 


2H2 THE ANDROMEDA SPIRAL, M31 

The distance to M31 (Fig. 21-1) was not determined until about 1923. The nova 
that ap}>eared in M31 in 1885 was thought to be similar to the novas in our 
galaxy. Its visual magnitude was 7,2. Assuming an absolute magnitude M = —7, 
the average for galactic novas, the distance to M31 is only 7000 parsecs, com¬ 
parable to the supposed distances of stars inside our galaxy as it was known 
in 1918, 

However, Edwin R Hubble (1889-1953) photographed Cepheids with the 
lOO-inch telescope over a span of many years and plotted their light curves. 
Assuming their photographic magnitudes to be +18 and their absolute magnitudes 
to be -2 (see Chapter 17), the distance to M31 came out to be 100,000 parsecs, 
well outside our galaxy. At this distance the absolute magnitude of the nova of 
1885 would be —12, or 100 times brighter than an ordinary nova. Using a modern 
distance of 800,000 parsecs, the absolute magnitude would be “16.5 and the star 
would be classed as a supernova. 

More accurate studies of Cepheids in the Andromeda Nebula, as it was called 
in 1924, placed it at a distance of 270,000 parsecs or 870,000 light-years. At 
this distance, the diameter of M31 would be about 45,000 light-years, since its 
measured angular diameter is 3^, At about the same time, Shapley had proposed 
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FIG. 21-1 The Andromeda galaxy M31 and ifs twp coitiportron ellipjoidal galaxies 
M32 (right of center) ar^d NGC 205 (upper teft) , A 48*rnch Schmidt photograph, 

(Photograph from the Ho/e Ofaser^^otorjei) 

a diameter of 250^000 light-years for our galaxy, which made it some 5 times 
larger than M31* 

These estimates were followed by two observations by Stebbins and Whitford, 
They showed by the colors of globular clusters that Shapiey^s galaxy was too 
large by a factor of two and also that the Andromeda galaxy is about twdce as 
large as measured by Hubble. This was done by scanning M31 with a photo¬ 
electric photometer on the 100-inch telescope. M31 and our galaxy were therefore 
thought to be about the same size, Man was losing his place near the center of 
the largest collection of stars in the universe! 

As mentioned in Chapter 17, using the 200-inch telescope Baade looked for 
RR Lyrac variables in M31 without finding any. If the faintest photographic 
magnitude in reach of this telescope is +23, RR Lyrae variables should have 
been found, if their absolute magnitudes were the same as those of the Cepheids, 
about M = “1,5. Since they were not found, Baade decided that their absolute 
magnitudes are about zero and that there are two types of Cepheids, which 
differ by about 1.5 magnitudes, or 4 times in luminosity. 

Baade found Population I stars in the spiral arms of M31, where he also 
found more than 600 emission nebulae. The photographs show^ dark regions, which 
he interpreted as absorbing clouds, lying along the arms, of which there are at 
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least five and possibly seven. The Population II stars were found between the 
arms and in the nucleus. The nucleus is transparent and distant galaxies are 
visible through it and also between the arms. Bright objects along the edges of 
the galaxy were thought at first to be globular clusters, but many of them 
turned out to be HI or HII regions. The entire galaxy is rotating with the arms 
trailing. 

The central part of M3l rotates as a single body, but the outer regions rotate 
in agreement with Kepler's law. Speeds increase to about i° (45,000 light-years) 
from the center, then decrease as in our galaxy. The inclination of the plane of 
M3i to the line of sight is difficult to measure, but appears to be about 13*^, There¬ 
fore, the galaxy is not oval but nearly circular. Several faintly luminous extensions 
indicate that it is perhaps 130,000 light-years in diameter, or 30 percent larger 
than our galaxy. There is also evidence of a halo around the central spiral. 


21.3 THE MAGELLANIC CLOUDS 

The Magellanic Clouds are the nearest galaxies to ours. The large cloud is in the 
constellation Dorado at right ascension 5'^ 26"', declination -69'^. It is 33*^ from 
the galactic equator and looks like a detached part of the Milky Way, invisible 
in bright moonlight (Fig. 21-2). The distance is somewhat in doubt, but is 
probably about 160,000 light-years, and the diameter is 30,000 light-years. It is 
composed of both populations of stars, bright-line nebulae (probably planetaries), 
and clouds of gas and dust. The Cepheid variables are normal Type I, or classical. 
It contains the supergiant star S Doradus, the brightest star known (sM ^ -10, 
approximately), except for supernovas. The radial velocities of about 250 km/ 
sec, discovered about 1915, were surprisingly large. They are, of course, mostly 
due to the sun’s motion in our galaxy. 

The Small Magellanic Cloud is in Tucana at right ascension 0^ 50"*, decli¬ 
nation — 73'". Both clouds are therefore not visible anywhere in the United 
States except in Hawaii. The small cloud is 44^^ from the galactic equator. Its 
distance is 180,000 light-years and its diameter is 25,000 light-years. It is com¬ 
posed entirely of Population II stars, including the Cepheids, which were the 
first to be used for distance determinations by the period-luminosity relation. 

These clouds may be appendages of our galaxy. They apparently are con¬ 
nected by a cloud of hydrogen that has been discovered by radio astronomy, and 
may therefore be considered to be a single galaxy. There is also a possibility that 
they are connected to our galaxy, but so far this has not been proved. They may 
form a pair of galaxies that are in rotation about a common center. Even though 
these two clouds are the closest galaxies to the sun, there is still a great deal to be 
learned about them. 


21.4 CLASSIFICATION OF GALAXIES 

After much discussion, the term galaxy Is now defined to mean a large collection 
of stars, dust, and gas clouds held together by their mutual gravitation. The 
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FIG, 21-2 The Lorge and SmoJI Magelfank Clouds, Bofh ore classed os irregular 
galaxies, bul fhe large cloud may be a barred spiral with only one arm. The bright 
disk at the lower right is a stor, (Harvard College OfafervotoryJ 


terms spiral nebulae, extragalactic nebulae, and island universes were suggested 
but have been abandoned, 

Hubble classified the galaxies according to shape into the following three 
major groups: 

1. Ellipsoidal galaxies have symmetrical structure ranging from 
spheres to flattened ellipsoids, Hubble called them EO, El, . . 

E7, where the number divided by 10 indicates the eccentricity 
of the visible contour. The nearest ellipsoids are resolvable 
into stars only with large telescopes and with very careful 
photography. They are made up entirely of Population II 
stars, the dost clouds having been swept up, possibly by coE 
lisions (Fig, 21-3). Two well-known examples of this type are 
M32 (E3 type) and NGC 205 (E5 type). They are satellites 
of M31 and are at the same distance. Their diameters are 
8000 and 16,000 light-years, respectively. They can be seen 
in the photograph of M31 in Fig. 21-1. 
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FIG. 21-3 NGC 44S6, c lype EO 
galaxy in Virgo, (P)?ofograph from fhe 
Ha/e Obiervofories) 


2. Spiral galaxies, have a distinct nucleus and one or more spiral 
arms. The arms extend outward from the nucleus and are 
composed of stars, dust, and gas. These galaxies are made up 
of Population I stars in the arms and Population II stars in 
the nucleus, between the arms, and probably in the halo. There 
are two distinct classes of spirals, the nryrmal and the barred 
spirals. These are further subdivided into Sa, Sb, and Sc for 
tile normal spirals and SB a, SBb, and SBc for the barred 
spirals. The Sa galaxies have prominent nuclei, with small, 
close-packed arms coming out of the nuclei. The Sb are a 
little more open, with slightly smaller centers. Our galaxy and 
M31 are Sb spirals. The Sc galaxies have small nuclei and 
very prominent open arms. The types of normal spirals are 
illustrated in Fig. 21-4, The barred spirals have elongated 
centers, called bara^ with arms coming from each end. The 
letters a, b, and c have the same meaning as for the normal 
spirals (see Fig. 21-5). There are no well-knowm objects of 
this class. The best example is NGC 1300, shown in Fig. 21-6. 

3. Irregular galaxies. As the name suggests, these galaxies have 
no regular shape. They are designated by the letters Irr I 
for those with 0 and B stars and emission nebulae, and Irr II 
for those not resolvable into stars. The best-known irregular 
galaxies are the two Magellanic Clouds (Fig, 21-2), although 
the large cloud has also been called a barred spiral with one 
arm. 

In Hubble^s diagram {Fig. 21-7) the E, S, and SB types 
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FIG. 21-5 Types of borred spiral gal- 
cixi^s. Top photograph, SBo; middli, 
SBb; bottom, SBc. (YerJces Obtirrofory 
phofogrophsj 
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FIG, 21-6 NGC 1300, o barred spiral galaxy, photographed with Ihe 200-inch 
telescope. (Photograph from the Hale Obtervafor/e*) 


come together at the point marked SO. This type is flat, like 
a spiral without arms. Hubble considered it as intermediate 
between ellipsoids and spirals. 


21.5 DISTANCES OF GALAXIES 

Accurate distances to galaxies are difficult, if not impossible, to determine. The 
most accurate method is by the use of Cepheid variable stars, which is possible 
only if the galaxies are near enough to be resolved into stars with large telescopes. 



FIG. 21-7 Th« Hubbb classification of 
galaxies. 
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The uncertainty in this method has already been discussed (see Chapter 17). The 
ambiguity resulted in an underestimate of the distances to even the nearest 
galaxies, the Magellanic Clouds and the Andromeda Galaxy. Even now the zero 
point of the period-luminosity scale is uncertain to perhaps 0.5 magnitude, lead¬ 
ing to an error of 25 percent in distance. 

When the brightest stars in a galaxy can be photographed, even though no 
Cepheids can be found, the absolute magnitudes can be assumed to be about the 
same as those in our galaxy, and the distances can then be computed by the 
absolute-magnitude formula. The absolute magnitudes of the RR Lyrae variables 
are about zero and can be seen to only about 1 million light-years. This distance 
includes the Magellanic Clouds and only a half-dozen ellipsoidal galaxies. The 
brighter Cepheids are found in M31, as has been noted, and in other galaxies, 
thus extending the observable limit to some 15 million light-years. Some observ¬ 
able blue supergiants can be recognized by their color indices and brightness 
contrasted with other stars in a galaxy. Assuming absolute magnitude M = *-9, 
that of the brightest stars in our galaxy, the computation of distances by photom¬ 
etry can be made to perhaps 60 or 70 million light-years. This is relatively 
close compared to distances of billions of light-years obtained by other methods. 

After the distances of galaxies up to the photometric limit were determined and 
their diameters computed, it was assumed that there is not much variation in 
diameter and total brightness between the two classes, spirals and ellipsoids. 
However, there is considerable range in brightness and probably in diameter 
within each class, with more variation among ellipsoids than in spirals. The el¬ 
lipsoids range from M - -10 to -23, compared with M = -15 to -21 for 
spirals. 

There is a possibility that the outer arms of a spiral may be too faint to 
photograph if a galaxy is too far away. Thus some spirals may bo classified as 
ellipsoids. However, if an average absolute magnitude is assumed, and if the total 
apparent magnitude can be found with a photoelectric photometer or by some 
other method, the formula can be used and an approximate distance computed. 

EXAMPLE: For the Andromeda galaxy, m = 3.47 and M = 

-21.2. Then, substituting in equation 15-7, 

-21.2 - +3.47 + 5 - 5 1og d 

log d = —:r- = 5,934 
o 

d = 860,000 parsecs 

Of course in this example the distance was first determined by the Cepheid 
period-luminosity method, and the absolute magnitude was computed from the 
apparent magnitude and the distance. 

It is obvious that this method was not accurate. But for statistical investiga¬ 
tions, it gave average distances, which were not used after other methods became 
available. A related method is to assume that all galaxies of a given class are the 
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same size. Then the more distant galaxies appear smaller than those closer to 
the suBj and the distance is assumed to be inversely proportional to the angular 
diameter. This is also an apiiroximate method. 

The relation between distance and radial velocity of galaxies was discovered 
by Hubble in 1929. He used the angular diameter method to compute distances. 
Then he measured the radial velocities with a fast, low-dispersion spectrograph 
on the 60- and 100-inch telescopes on Mount Wilson. He found that the velocities 
increase with distance. That is, the lines in the spectra of galaxies are shifted 
toward the red by an amount that is proportional to the distance of the galaxy. 
This effect is called the red shift; and, if it is a velocity effect, the Doppler 
formula can be used to determine the radial velocity of the galaxy. This is shown 
in Fig. 21-8, Written as an equation, 

Velocity ^ V = Hr (21-1) 

where H is Hubble^s constant and r is the distance. 

The distances used by Hubble have been multiplied by 3, based on the revision 




FIG. 21-8 Provisional dUtonqos of goloxiot eitimoted from thoir brightness and 
their velocities colculoted from the red thift. In eoch spectrum^ on arrow indicates 
the amount Of shift of a pair of $pectrol lines, (Photograph from ths Hoh 
Observafor/es) 
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of the distance scale by Baade* The revised Hubble constaiit is 75 km/sec per 
million parsecs or about 14.5 miles/sec per million light-years. This ^'constant^^ 
is subject to change as the distance scale is further revised. Velocities of galaxies 
up to 41 percent of the speed of light (124,000 km/sec or 76,000 miles/sec) have 
been measured. 

This relation can be inverted and, if the velocity of a galaxy can be measured, 
its distance can be computed with an accuracy that depends on the value of 
Also, it has been argued for many years that the red shift is not a Doppler effect 
but may be caused by something other than velocity. One possibility is that light 
is slowed in a gravitational held, loses some of its energy", and the lines appear 
to the red of their normal positions. Recent research, how-ever, shows that this 
velocity effect extends nearly to the speed of light and strengthens the belief that 
it is a Doppler shift. 


21,6 DISTRIBUTION OF GALAXIES 

In a large-scale view of the universe the galaxies appear to be scattered at random 
and to be uniformly spaced throughout the visible universe. Probably a billion 
are within reach of the 200-inch telescope, which reaches a distance of 2 billion 
or more light-years. However, there is a tendency for the galaxies to cluster. 
For example, the Milky Way Galaxy (our galaxy) is one of 18 galaxies within 
about. 3 million light-years. It is near the outside edge of this ^oup called the 
local group of galaxies. These galaxies are listed in Table 21-1. 


TABLE 21-1 The Local Group of Galaxies 


designanon 

type” 

dlitance 

(light-years) 

diarneter 

(light-years) 

solcif 

masses 

Milky Way galaxy 

Sb 


100,000 

2 X 10“ 

Lg. ;Mag. Cloud 

Irr I 

160,000 

30,000 

2.5 X 10“’ 

Sm, Mag. Cloud 

Irr I 

180,000 

25,000 


UMi system 

dE4 

220,000 

3,000 


Sculptor system 

dE3 

270,000 

7,000 

3? X 10® 

Draco system 

dE2 

330,000 

4,500 


Fornax system 

dE3 

600,000 

22,000 

2 X 10^ 

Leo II system 

dEO 

750,000 

5,200 

1 X 10'’ 

Leo I system 

dE4 

900,000 

5,000 


NGC 6822 

Irr I 

1,500,000 

9,000 


XGC 147 

E6 

1,900,000 

10,000 


NGC 185 

E2 

1,900,000 

8,000 


NGC 205 

E3 

2,200,000 

5,000 


NGC 221 (M32) 

E3 

2,200,000 

8,000 


IC 1613 

Irr 1 

2,200,000 

16,000 


NGC 224 (MSI) 

Sb 

2,200,000 

130,000 

4 X 10“ 

NGC 598 (MS3) 

Sc 

2,300,000 

60,000 

8 X 10» 

Maffei 1 

E3 

3,300,000? 

6,000? 

2 X 10“? 


« dE4 ~ dwarf E4; Irr I = irregular with little or no dust. Other types are discussed in the 
text. 
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It will be noticed that the ellipsoids outnumber the rest. If this is true for 
all of space, there should be about 60 percent ellipsoids and less than 20 percent 
spirals, with 20 percent irregulars. It seems likely that most of the nearby 
luminous galaxies have been found and that future discoveries will be limited 
to the dwarf galaxies. In the local group, our galaxy and M31 arc considerably 
larger than any of the others, with M31 having a calculated mass twice that of 
ours. There may be other members hidden behind the obscuring clouds in the 
Milky Way* 

In 1971 it was announced that two galaxies had been discovered in a heavily 
obscured region in Cassiopeia only from the galactic equator. The brighter 
galaxy, named Maffei I for its discoverer, has been identified as ellipsoidal and 
in the local cluster. Although its distance is uncertain, it appears to be about 
3.3 million light-years, and its diameter about 6000 light-years. Its mass appears 
to be approximately that of our galaxy. It emits no radio radiation. 

The second, Maffei 2, is a spiral which is apparently tno far away (about 9 
million light-years) to be included in the local group. If its apparent size and 
distance are accurate, its diameter is of the order of 27,000 light-years. Its mass 
is still uncertain. 

In November 1971, Sidney van den Bergh discovered three new dwarf el¬ 
lipsoidal galaxies with the 48-inch Schmidt camera on Mount Palomar, They 
belong to the Local Group of galaxies and are 2 million light-years away. Two 
of them are probably satellites of MSI; the third may be either a satellite of 
M31 OF of the galaxy in Triangulum, M33, 

The 48-inch Schmidt camera on Mount Palomar has made a survey and has 
found more than 600 large clusters of galaxies. The opinion at the Lick Observ¬ 
atory is that the clusters are uniformly scattered throughout space. The Virgo 
cluster, listed first in Table 21-2, contains more than 3000 members. It is possible 
that our group is an appendage of this cluster. Perhaps it is the largest in the 
Coma cluster, which contains some 10,000 members. The names, such as Virgo 
and Coma, indicate that these clusters are in the direction of the stars in those 
constellations, but they arc of course much farther away. Similarly, the Androm¬ 
eda galaxy is not in that constellation, but is at a distance of more than 2 
million light-years. 

Table 21-2 lists ten clusters of galaxies, their distances, and their velocities. 
A plot is shoipvn in Fig, 21-9, 


2L7 THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE 

One of the products of Hubble^s red shift is the theory of the expanding universe. 
This theory was first stated in a series of lectures by Abbe Lemaitre (1894^1966) 
in Belgium and published in a book called The Primeval Atom. It was assumed 
that the entire mass of the universe i-vas originally confined to a volume of space 
about the size of the carth^s orbit. According to this hypothesis, the density at the 
beginning was very great and the temperature correspondingly high. It was 
estimated by George Gamow (1904-1968) at 10 billion degrees Kelvin. This was 
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TABLE 21-2 Clusters of Galoxies 


cluster 

distance (light-yfrors} 

velocity (miles/sec) 

Virgo 

50,000,000 

760 

Pegasus 

150,000,000 

2,300 

Perseus 

260,000,000 

3,100 

Coma 

390,000,000 

4,500 

Ursa Major 1 

650,000,000 

9,300 

Leo 

1,000,000,000 

12,000 

Gemini 1 

1,200,000,000 

14,000 

Bootes 

1,700,000,000 

24,400 

Ursa Major 2 

1,800,000,000 

25,000 

Hydra 

2,600,000,000 

38,000 



Miles/sec 

40,000 

30,000 


20,000 


10,000 


Light 


FIG, 21-9 The velodty-disttince re¬ 
lation for clusters of gofaxioi, plotted 
from the data of Toble 2 ? -2. The 
curve i* a itroight line. The points do 
not exactly follow the Ime because of 
the difficulty in determining the 
distonces. 


the “primeval atom.” It was \'cry unstable and exploded, throwing its material 
out into space at very high velocities. This material cooled rapidly at a rate 
cal ciliated to be inversely proportional to the square root of tlie age of the 
uni verse, expressed in seconds. Assuming the present computed age and an 
average of for the present temperature of the universe, the original temper¬ 
ature was 10’^ or higher. As the material cooled, it had a tendency to collect 
into separate entities, which became the galaxies and in turn formed into stars. 
The fastest-moving galaxies, therefore, reached the greatest distances, their 
distances from each other being proportional to the speed. The center of this 
system, the point where the explosion took place, is not known. Its location is 
not important to the theory, since we seem to he completely surrounded by 
galaxies and there are more beyond the limits of our telescopes. 

In 1965 a neW' theory was advanced by Allan Sandage {1926- ) of the 

Hale Observatones—that the universe is pulsating with a period of 82 billion 
years and that we are now in the expansion phase. 

If the theory of expansion is correct, it should be possible to compute the 
— ^that is, the time since the explosion. Using the data in Table 21-2 for the 
Hydra cluster, we find that since s = vt^ 
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s _ 2.6 X 10° years X 186,000 iniles/sec 
" p ^ 38,000 miles/see 

= 12.7 X 10^ (or 127 billion) years 

This is only one method of arriving at the age of the universe. Other methods 
compute the age as 16 or 24 billion years. In Sandage’s words, “The clues indicate 
that our universe is a finite, closed system originating in a *big bang/ that the 
universe is slowing down, and that it probably pulsates once every 82 billion 
years.^' 

The steady-state theory, proposed by a group of British astronomers, assumes 
that energy is being converted into matter continuonsiy. It also assumes that 
galaxies are being formed, grow old, and, as their stars evolve to the black-dwarf 
stage, finally die. In this theory, hydrogen is thought to be created spontaneously, 
possibly with other atoms. This gas gradually condenses into stars and galaxies. 
The creation of matter keeps the average density of the universe constant. So the 
universe as a whole always looks the same. That is, the universe is thought to be 
infinitely large and infinitely old, with no beginning and no end. 

According to this theory, old and new galaxies should be found mixed together 
in all parts of apace. This appears to be the case* 

On the other hand, the 3°K radiation indicating a low average temperature 
of the universe, discovered in 1965, is generally interpreted as the remnant of 
the original high temperature and constitutes remarkably direct evidence for the 
“big-bang^^ theory. Also, the theory of the expansion of the universe predicts that 
as the galaxies separate, mutual gravitation opposes the expansion and the rate 
of expansion should decrease* The proof of this theory is difficult; the curve 
relating speed of recession and distance is not a straight line, as it would be if 
the rate of expansion were uniform. However, the departure of the observations 
from a straight line has not yet been determined accurately. The *^big-bang” 
theory seems to be more widely accepted than the steady-state theory* 


2Kd EVOLUTION OF GALAXIES 

The theory" of the development of a galaxy is difficult and has not yet been 
worked out in satisfactory detail. Suppose that at first the universe was pure 
hydrogen. If it were spread uniformly throughout space, it wmuld have a tendency 
to collect into smaller units, where the density would be a little greater than 
average. These units wmuld grow by attracting other particles to themselves by 
gravitational pull, and would form galaxies. The pregalaxy state might be called 
a protogalaxy. 

Smaller collections of gas would similarly form into protostars* They would 
grow by adding particles, as in the dust-cloud theory of the formation of the sun 
and the solar system (see Chapter 15), At the proper stage of temperature and 
pressure, a star wmuld begin to convert the hydrogen into helium, develop through 
various stages into a giant, and decrease in size until the helium core was too 
hot. Then the star would go through the nova stage. The larger masses would 
evolve at a relatively more rapid rate, as previously noted. 
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The important part of this development of stars in a galaxy is that helium, 
and in some cases carbon and heavier atoms, would have been produced in the 
stellar interiors- Later they would have been ejected into apace by the explosion 
of novas to be captured by other stars in the process of formation. The importance 
is that carbon is the element that makes the carbon-nitrogen cycle work in the 
production of energy. By similar nova and supernova stages, the elements in the 
periodic table coiiid have been produced. This is, of course, pure speculation. 

If this theory is correct, there should be galaxies in various stages of evolution 
from the young galaxies with blue, hot stars to the older ones where the massive 
stars have used uj) their hydrogen and are left with only the older, redder stars. 
This is indeed the case and has led to a recent revision of the classification of 
galaxies by Morgan. Morgan^s revision of Hubble’s system is not intended to 
replace the older system but rather to add information regarding the constitution 
of galaxies in view of the discovery of the two stellar populations. 

The Morgan classification retains the condensation of the nucleus (such as 
Sb or SEc) of the Hubble system, then adds a designation based on the colors 
of the galaxies as produced by stars of different spectral classes within each 
galaxy. In the sequence irregular galaxies and spirals with very small nuclei 
are placed at one end. They are designated as galaxies consisting of stars of 
spectral classes B, A, and F, all of which produce strong radiations at the violet 
end of the spectrum. 

At the red end of the sequence are the giant ellipsoids and spirals with high 
concentration of light in the nuclei. These are the galaxies, because they are 
composed mostly of giant stars of spectral class K. Other groups are placed be¬ 
tween the two extremes, Tims the classification is based on modern developments 
in the theory of evolution of stars, since it permits the galaxies composed of young 
stars of the main sequence (the B, A, and F stars) to be distinguished from 
those of the old stars of spectral class K. 

An irregular galaxy is an unorganized collection of particles illuminated by 
light from massive, blue stars. It is possibly a young galaxy that has not yet 
formed into a spiral. The hydrogen atoms by themselves cannot form into dust 
grains, which must be the result of a sticking together of heavier atoms. The 
formation of grains makes it possible for the hot gas to radiate away some of 
its heat, thus helping in the formation of a galaxy under its own gravitation. 
This shows the importance of the nova stages in the evolution of stars. 

As the galaxies develop, the blue stars evolve more rapidly, leaving the less 
massive stars, like the sun, to go through their cycles at slower rates. Also, the 
loose particles are used up by falling into the protostars and the older galaxies 
become nearly free of gas and dust clouds and are eventually composed entirely 
of dwarf stars. 

In his classification of galaxies, Hubble suggested a direction of evolution. 
He thought that perhaps a galaxy started as a spherical mass of material now 
thought to have been hydrogen — an EO galaxy. Because of its rotation it became 
more flattened. Then it developed arms that extended from the center as in either 
a normal or a barred spiral. The older galaxies developed more prominent arms. 
Hence our galaxy, though old, is not in the oldest class. 
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Shapley suggested that the evolution was in the opposite direction and that 
the ellipsoids are the remains after the stars in the arms had been thrown out 
into space. Since spiral galaxies seen edgewise {Fig. 20-4) are much flatter than 
the ellipsoidal galaxieSj it is difficult to see how Shapley^s direction of evolution 
is possible^ since a galaxy would tend to become even more flattened^ rather than 
become thicker. 

The SO galaxies are known to be dust-free and are composed of the older 
Population II starsj which have finished their evolutionary processes because 
there is no more material on which to grow. The question has come up as to how 
these galaxies could have become free from dust. The suggestion has been made 
that^ since clusters of galaxies contain large numbers of members of this type, 
they are produced by collisions. When two galaxies collide {Fig. 21-10), there 
is so much room between the stars that they pass through without collidiTig. But 
the gas and dust particles are swept up in the process and are separated from the 
stars. Thus the SO galaxies could have become dust-free during collisions or by 
the process of star formation from interstellar clouds. 



TIG. 21-10 The jtrong rQd!io source Cygnus photographed with the 200-inch 
telescope. (Fholograph from the Ha/e ObservoforiesJ 


21,9 THE ROLE OF RADIO ASTRONOMY 

Radio astronomy developed very slowly after Jansky's discovery of radio waves 
from space in 193L Reber began his radio studies in 1936, six years later, and 
drew a map of the Milky Way (Fig. 8-14) that showed lines of equal intensity 
similar to the lines of equal elevation on contour maps. 

After World War TI, development came much faster when radio telescopes 
were set up in the United States, Holland, and Australia, Radio signals from 
the sun were first discovered in England in 1942 and by Reber in 1943. These 
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signals were from the quiet sun, and the temperature of the emitting material 
was estimated at 1 million degrees Kelvin. We now know that the temperature 
of the corona is at least that high. When the sun is active, more intense radiation 
is superposed on that from the quiet sum Still stronger radiation is received 
from solar flares. 

When radio waves are produced by material at various depths in the solar 
atmosphere, presumably at different temperatures, the heights at which these 
waves are produced can be studied by radio observations of different wavelengths. 
For example, the corona produces radiation 15 meters in length. If our eyes were 
sensitive to that radiation, we should see a sun 10 percent larger at minimum 
activity than we do with eyes that see only visual light. 

A strong source of radio waves from inside our galaxy is from the Crab 
Nebula (Fig. 17-7). This nebula is the remnant of a supernova and its visual 
and radio radiations are emitted by electrons accelerated in magnetic fields, as 
already noted. 

In 1948 the first radio source outside the galaxy was discovered. This source, 
known as Cygnus A (Fig. 21-10), coincides with a distant cluster of galaxies. 
Since 1948 catalogs from several radio observatories have been published. The 
third catalog of radio objects from the Cambridge center in England {3C) listed 
471 sources, of which 100 have been made observable by improved resolving 
power of radio telescopes, which permit right ascensions and declinations to be 
determined with an accuracy of about 10". 

It has been pointed out (Section 20-4) that cold hydrogen radiates at a wave¬ 
length of 21 cm. Other waves come from ionized hydrogen in various regions of 
the Milky Way with wavelengths between 3 and 22 cm, but wdiich do not radiate 
appreciably at 21 cm. These radiations are called thermal A third class of radio 
waves, nonther^nal waves, are probably produced by high-speed electrons moving 
in magnetic fields. 

The iionthermal radio sources are of three or more kinds: 

1. Re^nnants of supernovas and filamentary nebulae. The most 
spectacular and best-knowm example is the loop or fi.lamentary 
nebula in Cygnus (Fig. 21-11). This source is nearly circular, 
with an apparent shell of diameter 50 parsecs in the center. 

Other sources are the remnants from Tycho's and Kepler's 
supernovas and the Crab Nebula. 

2. Normal external galaxies. These include M31, M51, and M81. 

The radio emission is only about one millionth of the radiation 
in visible liglit and is almost a million times the total radiation 
of the sun. M31 is thought to consist of a disk component 
about the same as the optical disk of our galaxy, and a halo 
of much greater extent. 

3. Radio galaxies. These galaxies differ from the normal galaxies 
in their high output of radio energy, 'which ranges up to 
100,000 times that from a normal galaxy. Cygnus A and 
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FIG. 21*11 The Fltamentary Nebula in Cyfnua, pholographed wiih the 48-inch 
Schmidt telescope in red light, (Photograph from fhe Ha/e Obseryatoriesj 


others are composed of two centers seen with a faint bridge 
between them when observed at 21 cm. The bridge is still more 
prominent at longer wavelengths. Some double galaxies are 
very large with components ranging from 10^000 parsecs to 
more than 100,000 parsecs in diameter, with distances between 
the centers as great as 300,000 parsecs. They may, therefore, 
be as much as 10 times larger than our galaxy. 

The peculiar elliptical galaxy NGC 5128 (Fig. 21-12) is an unusual example 
of a radio galaxy. 

21.10 QUASUSTELLAR OBJECTS 

Some radio sources were originally called radio stars because they looked 
somewhat like stars. However, it was found that they almost certainly are not 
stars and were called qimsi-stellar radio sources^ or quamrs for short. Before 
long, other objects w*ere discovered wdth similar appearance and spectra that do 
not emit radio waves. These are also called quasars. 

The first object of this type was discovered in 1960. It was listed as 3C4S, 
the forty-eighth object in the third Cambridge catalog of radio sources. The 
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FIG. 21-12 The peculiar ellipsoidal galaxy NGC 5128 in Cenlaurus, a strong 
radio spwrce, photographed with the 200-jnch telescope. (Photograph from the 
/Vote Observe!torieij 


discovery was made by Thomas JMatthews and Allan Sandage at the Hale 
Observatories. It is a sixteenth-magnitude starlike object in the constellation 
Triangulum^ about 15° from the Andromeda galaxy. Its spectrum shows broad 
emission lines. Between 1960 and 1963 three others vrere discovered, and the rate 
of discovery increased rapidly in the years following. By early 1969 some 10,000 
QSO’s were known, including about 60 quasars. By 1971 over 100 radio quasars 
had been identified and there are many more quiet quasars. These discoveries 
were made from counts of objects dowui to eighteenth magnitude. It is estimated 
that perhaps there are 100 million within reach of our largest telescopes. 

That the quasi-stellar objects are different from stars is apparent from their 
optical properties. While they look like stars, on photographs they show' small, 
fuzzy disks (Fig. 21-13). 3C48 is less than V in diameter. 3C273, located in the 
cons tell a Lion Virgo, is the brightest (magnitude 13). It is double with a jet coming 
from the center. The two parts are 30'' apart. This source varies irregularly in 
brightness by 40 percent in a period of about 10 years. It appears on the Harvard 
sky-patrol f>lates, where it has been photographed since 1887, so the variations 
can be studied over an interval of more than 80 years. 
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FIG* 21-13 Four qutni-stenor rcidio tourcei^ photograf^hed wiJh Jhe 200-inch ielescope. fPhofo- 
graphi from the Hah Ohiervafaries) 


The fact that these objects also have much more ultraviolet energy than 
stars, indicates a very high temperature* They show broad emission lines in their 
siDectra. And perhaps most important of all, they exhibit very large red shifts. 
Two lines of hydrogen and one line of ionized oxygen in 3C273 show a red shift 
of 16 percent. Hence it cannot be a star, since a star with a velocity of more than 
600 km/sec w^ould leave the galaxy* Sixteen percent of the speed of light is 48,000 
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km/sec, which is comparable to the speed of a galaxy at a distance of almost 
2 billioTi light-years. Other quasars with still higher speeds were discovered in 
1965. 3C9 has such a high speed that the ultraviolet lines in the spectrum are 
shifted into the visible spectrum. The usual lines measured in the red shift of 
galaxies (Fig, 21-8) are shifted completely out of the visual region of the 
spectrum. At these high speeds, the linear Doppler shift cannot be used to 
compute the velocity, and a formula from the theorj- of relativity must be used. 

The usual form of the Doppler equation (7-4) w^as discussed in Chapter 7. 
From the theory of relativity, the equation takes the form 


4 


1 + («/c) _ A _ , , 

1 - (v/c) Xo ^ 


where v, c, and A have the same meanings as in equation (7-4) and 


or, solving, 



( 21 - 2 ) 


(21-3) 


V _ {I+ zY-\ 
c (1 + 2 )“ -I- 1 


(21-4) 


For 3C9, Maarten Schmidt of the Hale Observatories found z = 2.012. Substitut¬ 
ing in the above equation (21-4) and solving, v = 0.8c. That is, the velocity of 
3C9 is 80 percent of the velocity of light, or 240,000 km/sec. This quasar is an 
eighteenth-magnitude object near the eastern edge of the Square of Pegasus. 

At the beginning of his study, Schmidt, using spectra taken with the 200- 
inch telescope, measured the red shifts of nine quasars with z varying from 0.158 
to 2.012, One beautiful feature of his work was that, starting with 16 percent 
of the speed of light for 3C273, he could identify lines in successive objects, 
making them fit ultraviolet lines two or three at a time. As one set disappeared 
into the invisible part of the spectrum, others came into view from the ultraviolet. 
In 3C254, where s = 0.736, he identified five lines; in 3C287, three; and in 3C9 
only Ovo lines were measurable. But this succession of lines fit perfectly when 
the proper value of z was found. 

When the results were tabulated and studied, it was found that all quasi- 
stellar radio sources have diameters of less than I" of arc. Their velocities, as 
measured by the Doppler effect, vary from 12 percent to 82 percent of the velocity 
of light. 

It is, of course, impossible to measure the distances of these very distant 
objects. Using the Hubble constant of 75 km/sec per million parsecs, as given 
by Sandage in 1965, the distance of 3C9 is 3.2 billion parsecs or 10.5 billion 
light-years and is one of the most distant objects yet found. From its visual 
magnitude of 18,5, the absolute magnitude is computed to be -24.0. This is 
2.8 magnitudes brighter than, or 13 times the brightness of, the entire Andromeda 
galaxy. If its angular diameter is 1", then the linear diameter is 16,000 parsecs 
or about 40 percent of the diameter of M31. 
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Schmidt estimated that 3C273 at thirteenth magnitude is 40 times the 
luminosity of the usual galaxy and 0.1 or less its diameter. Thus the emission 
of light per unit volume is mu eh greater than usual. Its light variation in 10 
years seems to show that it has an even smaller center from which the radiation 
comes. This center is estimated to be about 5 light-years in diameter, not much 
more than the distance from the sun to the nearest star. The radiation is 50 
trillion {5 X 10^®) times the radiation from the sun. This central portion has 
two other companion components 3 and 30 times larger. 

Various suggestions have been made to account for the production of such 
an enormous amount of energy. The most easily acceptable seems to be that, in 
the stages of evolution from a protogalaxy to a normal galaxy, there is a release 
of energy of this kind. The least plausible may be that of the annihilation of 
matter by the combination of ordinary matter and antimatter. The proponent of 
this latter black-hole theory thinks that no other source would provide this 
amount of energy. In 1965 Sandage announced the discovery of a still different 
type of object, which he called quasi-stellur galaxies (QSG). They are now 
included among the QSO^s, whether or not they are emitting radio energy. 

Quasars (QSO^s) show very large red shifts, indicating radial velocities 
between 12 and 82 percent of the velocity of light. They vary in brightness, 
having periods of the order of one day. Although they are comparatively small, 
their radiations are enormous—trillions of times greater than the radiation of 
the sun. Their spectra contain both bright and dark lines—both emission and 
absorption of energy. There are multiple shifts wdthin any one spectrum. No 
acceptable theory explains all the characteristics found here. Also, there is dis¬ 
agreement as to the distance of these objects. Most astronomers think the Hubble 
constant of expansion of galaxies also applies to the quasars and that they are 
veiy distant objects. Others think they are inside our galaxy and that the 
computations of size and amount of radiation are entirely wrong. 

As noted earlier, the distance scale is uncertain and hence the Hubble constant 
is only approximate. Using the 1965 figure of 75 km/sec per million parsecs, the 
radius of the universe is 4 X 10” parsecs or 13 X 10" light-years. That is, any 
galaxy at that distance would theoretically be moving away from the center, 
or from us, at the speed of light. If there are galaxies out to that distance, the 
age of the imiverse since the expansion started should be 13 billion years, but 
may be only one phase of a pulsating universe. There is obviously much left to 
do in the study of this exciting and rapidly developing field of astronomy. Un¬ 
fortunately, a 200-inch telescope is required to photograph the spectra of these 
very distant, faint objects. In this field optical and radio astronomy must work 
very closely together. 

In 1969 a new machine for processing astronomical photograjihs was built 
in England and tested in Scotland. It is to be used in connection with a Schmidt 
camera. The exact coordinates and brightness of stars are determined by scamring 
the Schmidt plates with a photoelectric scanning device. The rate is 900 stars 
per hour, %vhich may increase after further improvements are made. 

Schmidt plates contain thousands of images. They can be taken in three 
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colors, such as the standard UBV (ultraviolet^ bliiej and visual) regions of the 
spectrum. The color indices of all starsj and thus their temperatures, can be 
determined, as M^ell as their magnitudes in the three colors. Also, the machine 
can determine the size of star images, as well as their positions, and can detect 
images not visible to the human eye. 

The accuracy of position is about 10 microns and the size of image can be 
measured to less than 1 micron (10^^ mm). This technique will make it possible 
to detect and measure the angular diameters of such objects as quasars and 
small, distant galaxies. It will permit the astronomer to discover young stars and 
even protostars that could not be found otherwise. And these measures can be 
made very much faster than by human studies of the Schmidt plates. 

On the first plate, taken in the constellation Perseus, 1003 young stars were 
found in a region where only 15 w^ere known previously. The theoretical rate 
of formation of stars may have to be radically revised, 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

T. Distinguish between Populotion I and II stars os to tempera¬ 
ture, distribution in galaxies, age, and association with gas 
and dust, 

2, Compare the apparent diameter of the only galaxy visible to 
the unaided eye in the northern hemisphere, M31, with that 
of the moon. The angulor diameter of the brighter portion of 
M3I is 3^ 

3, Compute the angular size of the (o) Large Magelfanic Cloud, 
and (b) Small Magellanic Cloud, Answer: (a) About 

4, How do the spectra of distant galaxies differ from those of 
emission nebulae? 

5, The absolute magnitude of the Andromeda galaxy, M31, is 
estimated to be ^21,2, To how many suns is this equivalent? 

(The absolute magnitude of the sun, M = +4,9,J Answer 

2.8 X 10^“, 

6, List the various methods of measuring distances to galaxies 
and give the approximate maximum distance measured by 
each method, 

7, Show that measuring distances to galaxies depends funda¬ 
mentally on the diameter of the earth. 

B. What assumptions ore made in measuring distances to galaxies 
in which individual stars cannot be distinguished? 

9, When measuring the distance to a remote cluster of galaxies, 
astronomers use only the light from the brightest galaxies. 

Why not use the light from the cluster as a whole, as is done 
with globular star clusters? 

10, Use the velocity-distance relation to find the distance in light- 
years to galaxies that are receding from ours at (a) 20 per¬ 
cent and |b) 30 percent of the velocity of light. Assume 
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H = 75 km/sec/nirflion parsecs. Answer: (a) 2.6 X 10^ light- 
years. 

11. The red-shift relation discovered by Hubble mdicotes that 
galaxies are receding from ours in all directions. Does this 
imply that our galaxy is at the center of the universe? Explain. 

12. (a) Calculate the velocity with which the Andromeda galaxy 
should be receding from ours according to the velocity- 
distance relation. Assume H from Question 10, (b) The Dop¬ 
pler shift of light from M31 indicates a relative velocity of 
approach of 300 km/sec. Explain, 

13. If the distances are actually 5 times larger than those in Fig, 
21-8, recompute the Hubble constant, 

14. What evidence indicates that quosars are very distant? Ex¬ 
plain why the estimates of energy produced by quasars de¬ 
pend on the accuracy of measurements of their distances. 

15. Compare the modern concept of the universe with that held 
before 1920, 

16. Compare the resolving power of radio telescopes used in de¬ 
termining locations for the third Cambridge catalog with that 
of the 200-inch telescope, 

17. In what ways do quosi-stellar objects differ from stars and 
galaxies? 

Group B 

18. The opparent visual magnitude of the 1885 nova in M31 was 
7*2. If it is assumed to be an average nova of absolute mag¬ 
nitude M ^ “7, calculate the brightness ratio and verify the 
distance quoted in the text. 






22 mans conqnesl ol space 


Man dreamed of flying and of visiting the moon and planets centuries before the 
first airplanes and spaceships were invented* Most of these dreams were not 
scientifically feasibicj but many of tliem w^ere remarkably accurate predictions 
of things to come. And, feasible or not, they spurred n^an on to the space efforts 
that have resulted in the artificial satellites^ lunar expeditions^ and planetary 
probes of today* 

22J FORERUNNERS OF SPACE EXPLORATION 

The first imaginary space voyage of which we have a record was written in a*d. 
160 by Lucian, a Greek satirist. The name of Lucianos book was True History, 
but he tells his readers at the very beginning that they should not believe it. In 
the storyf a ship is caught in a violent storm and a giant waterspout deposits it 
on the moon* 

In a book appropriately called Sleepy published in 1634, Kepler also trans¬ 
ports people to the moon. When they reach a certain point in space, the moon^s 
attraction takes over* This waa before Newton proposed his law of universal 
gravitation* 

Newton himself introduced the idea of artificial satellites in his Prineipia 
Matkematica in 1687* To explain the motion of the moon in this book, Newdon 
drew a diagram showing the earth and a hypothetical mauntaiii high enough 
to reach beyond the atmos])here, “If a cannoo ball were fired horizontally from 
this mountain with sufficient velocity/^ said Newton, “it would fall continually 
around the earth*^^ He recognized the importance of avoiding atmospheric friction 
for such a feat. 
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Many other writers penned fictional space yoyages after the time of Newdon- 
The most familiar are probably those of Jules Verne^ a 19th-century French 
author. For his moon trips, Verne imagined a bullet-shaped spaceship fired out 
of a large cannon. Made of aluminum, the craft contained a water-filled shock 
absorber that cushioned the passengers against the pressures of acceleration. 

Escape from the earth requires a speed of 7 miles/sec (about 25^000 mph) 
at the earth surface. Space flight was not possible until propellants were de¬ 
veloped that could produce such speeds. The forerunner of today chemical 
rocket propellants was gunpowder. Developed by the Chinese almost 1000 years 
ago, it consisted of a mixture of sodium nitrate, sulfur, and charcoal, and was 
soon used for military purposes. Rockets were used, on the battlefield as early 
as 1400, but space flight was not forgotten. About the year 1500, a Chinese ex¬ 
perimenter Teamed Wan-Hoo fastened 47 gunpowder rockets to the bottom of a 
chair and climbed aboard. Servants ignited the space vehicle, but no trace of 
Wan-Hoo or his ship was ever found. 

The “rockets^ red glare^^ over Fort McHenry during the War of 1812 is 
immortalized in our National Anthem. A few years earlier, in 1807, some 25,000 
military rockets had been used in the destruction of the city of Copenhagen. 
Oddly enough, the full potential of this weapon was not exploited until World 
War II, more than a century- later. 

During the early years of the 20th century a Russian school teacher, Kon¬ 
stantin Tsioikovsky, built the first wind tunnel for the study of friction on the 
skin of a spacecraft. He also proposed the use of liquid i>ropellants in rockets. 
It w'as Tsiolkoi^sky who first used the term sputnik^ meaning fellow traveler.^* 

A book published by the Austrian rnathematidan, Hermann Oberth, in 1923 
is entitled The Rocket in Interplanetary Space. It contains detailed specifications 
for high-altitude rockets and even space stations. Many scientists consider it the 
book on which the space age is founded. 

In 1925 Walter Ilohmann, a German scientist, published a book explaining 
five possible flight paths from the earth to Alars and from the earth to Venus, 
even though no vehicles or propellants were available to achieve them. At about 
the same time Robert Esnauh-Felteric, a French inventor and flying enthusiast, 
wrote books on rockets and rocket fuels. He coined the term uBtronautics. 

First to launch a liquid-propelled rocket was the American physicist Robert H, 
Goddard (1882-1945) in 1926. Goddard devoted his life to the publishing of 
treatises on rocket propulsion, and he conducted many successful launchings. 
Strangely enough, he kept his first launchings secret for many years. He devel¬ 
oped techniques that arc essential in today's space program, including the cen¬ 
trifugal pump for rocket propellants and the gyroscopic guidance method. Un¬ 
fortunately, he did not live to see the fruition of his work in space research. 

In Germany, the Society for Space Travel was organized in 1927. It helped 
produce a motion picture. The Woman in the Moon^ in which the concept of the 
countdown Avas first used. Some of the American space experts of today received 
their basic training as members of this society. During World War II the society 
Avas asked to develop a long-range military rocket. Khoavti as the V-2, it Avas 
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powered by Silcohol and liquid oxygen. It weighed close to 15 tons, had a range 
of 190 miles, and attained altitudes of 100 miles. Traveling at speeds of almost 
2000 miles/hr, the V-2 was virtually impoHsible to intercept More than 2000 
Y-2s were fired during the war. 

After the war, 300 carloads of V-2 parts were shipped to the White Sands 
Proving Grounds in New Mexico for further experimentation (Fig, 22-1). Addi¬ 
tional test facilities were built later at Cape Kennedy (formerly called Cape 
Canaveral) and at other locations. The Russians, who captured some of the 
German rocket sites, also pursued the development of large rockets after the war* 

In 1957 and 1958 both the United States and the U.S.S.R. conducted atmos¬ 
pheric experiments with rockets as part of the IGY (see Section 1.3), These space 



FIG. 22-1 A V-2 roeket being readied 
far faunehing at the While Sands Prov¬ 
ing Ground tn 1946. (tJ.S. Arm/photo¬ 
graph) 
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efforts soon extended far beyond the original goals. Both military and scientific 
possibilities became evident. In 1958 the ATiierican Congress established the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) for the purpose of 
joining all government agencies, the aerospace industry, and the academic and 
scientific community into a coherent program of Sj)ace exploration, Tlie well- 
known John F. Kennedy Space Center in Florida and the mammoth Manned 
Spacecraft Center in Houston, Texas^ are NASA installations. 

22.2 ROCKET PROPULSION 

Gunpowder will burn in a vacuum^ since its ingredients contain oxygen as w’ell 
as fuel. Hence t!ie gases expelled from a gunpow'iler-type rocket are produced 
without the aid of the surrounding air. This makes the rocket ideally suited as a 
space engine, which must operate in an airless environment. 

By definition, then, a rocket is an engine that can operate in a vacuum be¬ 
cause it is not dependent upon oxygen in the atmosphere for combustion. It 
differs from a jet engine, w-hieh uses the oxygen of the air to combine with its fuel. 

Rocket power is dependent on the reaction principle, wdiich is another name 
for Newtords third law of motion (ChafWcr 4) . Contrary to the notion of some 
people, a jet or rocket is not propelled by the push of escaping gases against the 
surrounding atmosphere. If this were true, it would be impossible to use a rocket 
in the \"acui]m of space. Instead, the craft is propelled by the unbalanced forces 
inside the engine directly opposite the nozzle, as shown in Fig. 22-2. The mag¬ 
nitude of these forces depends upon the weight of the expelled gases and the rate 
at which they leave the rocket. This is called the exhav^t velocity. 

The propellant, the source of powder for a rocket, consists of a fuel and an 
oxidizer. The fuel is the liquid or solid part of the propellant that combines with 
the oxidizer to produce the gases that propel the rocket. The oxidizer may also 



FIG. 2 2^2 Unbalanced forces Inside a 
bo I loon ond o rocket. The propellin g 
forces ore entirely intern of ond do nof 
depend on any external environment. 
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be either liquid or solid. Fuels and oxidizers are chosen for maximum thrust 
and specific wipulse. Thrust^ the measure of the unbalanced forces inside the 
rocket, is usually given in pounds. The thrusts of some of the important American 
and Soviet rockets are listed in Table 22-T 

Specific impulse combines tbrost^ burning time, and the weight of the pro¬ 
pellant by the formula: 


specific impuise 


thrust X burning time 
weight of propellant 


( 22 - 1 ) 


Specific impulse is therefore given in pound-seconds per pound, or merely in 
seconds, since the pound units oancel out in the formula. 


TABLE 22-1 Thrusts of U,S, and Soviet Pockets 


name 


thrust ( pounds] 

Sputnik I 

First man-made satellite 

About 600,000 

Redstone 

First U.S. satellite 

About 95,000 

Atlas 

ilercury series of flights 

360,000-380,000 

Titan 11 

Gemini series of flights 

430,000 

Titan llIC 

Communications satellites 

470,000 

Saturn IB 

Test flights 

1,500,000 

Saturn V 

Apollo series of flights 

7,500,000 

Vostok 

Later Soviet vehicles 

700,000 


The specific impuses of several liquid fuel-oxidizer eombinations are given 
in Table 22-2. 


TABLE 22-2 Specific Impulses of Some Liquid Propellants 


fuel 

oxidixer 

/bp Uec) 

Octane 

Nitric Acid 

220 

Ethyl alcohol 

Red fuming nitric acid 

220 

Octane 

Hydrogen peroxide 

230 

Ethyl alcohol 

Liquid oxygen (LOX) 

240 

Gasoline 

Liquid oxygen 

242 

Octane 

Liquid oxygen 

24S 

Boron 

Liquid oxygen 

330 

Liquid hydrogen 

Liquid fluorine 

370 

Liquid hydrogen 

Liquid oxygen 

375 


In a solid-propellant rocket engine, both fuel and oxidizer consist of dry 
chemicals. The first gunpowder rockets were of this type. The propellant mixture 
in a modern rocket is still called grainf a term that has been borrowed from gun¬ 
powder terminology. The advantage of solid propellants is that they can be mixed 
and placed in the rocket ahead of time and are instantly ready for launching. 
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Liquid propellants, on the other hand, must be loaded Just before launching, 
since the fuel and oxidizer are usually kept at a veiy low temperature. The 
specific impulses of some solid propellants are given in Table 22-3. 


TABLE 22-3 Specific fmpufses of Some Solid Propellonts 
propellant iap (s&c) 


Black gunpowder (potassium nitrate, char¬ 
coal, sulfur) 80 

Galcit (potassium perchlorate, asphalt, oil) 180 

NROC (ammonium picrate, sodium nitrate, 
resin) 180 

Cordite (nitrocellulose, diethylpheiiyl urea) 200 

Yellow gunpowder (tetranitro carbazale, po¬ 
tassium nitrate, carbon, wood flour, poly¬ 
vinyl acetate) 200 

JPN (nitrocellulose, nitroglycerine, die thy 1- 
phthalate, diethylphenyl urea, pota&sium 
sulfate, carbon black, candeliila wax) 205 


One disadvantage of solid propellants is that cracks may form in the mixture 
and this may lead to uneven burning and engine failure. Solid propellants also 
deteriorate with age and are extremely sensitive to temperature changes, so it is 
important to determine carefully the useful life of a propellant in a rocket that 
will not be launched immediately after loading. 

Two other measures of rocket performance are the th?'ust-fo--weight 7 'atio 
and the mass ratio. The ratio of an cngine^s thrust to the total weight of the 
fueled rocket before liftoff is called the thrust-to-weight ratio. Thus, the thrust 
of a rocket weighing 200,000 pounds must be 400,000 pounds if it is to have a 
thrust-to-weight ratio of 2. Obviously, a rocket with a thrust-to-w^eight of less 
than 1 will not leave the ground; and the higher the ratio the greater will be 
the acceleration. 

A more inclusive term is the mass ratio of a rocket. A rocket may have a 
high thrust-to-weight ratio and still not go very far if the propellant is soon 
exhausted. The mass ratio, on the other hand, is the relationship between the 
rocket^s total mass and its mass after the propellant is used up. The higher the 
mass ratio the faster the rocket will travel, even though the specific impulse is 
the same as in that of a slower vehicle. It is for this reason that rockets are 
staged and that the stages are Jettisoned as the propellant in them is used up. 
Then the mass of the final stage will be small in comparison with the total 
mass of the rocket before launch. 

Space scientists are looking for other methods of propulsion to overcome the 
limitations of both solid and liquid propellants. One of the most promising is 
nuclear power. When liquid hydrogen is heated by a nuclear reactor, a specific 
impulse of over 1000 seconds is possible. And the resulting temperatures are no 
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higher than in some of the high-itiipulse chemical reactions. Theoretically, spe- 
cific impulses of 1 million seconds and more are possible by nuclear methods, 
but the resulting heat problems have not yet been solved. 

If nuclear engines are used in manned vehicles, adequate shielding must be 
provided for the crew. This, plus the weight of the nuclear engine, offsets much 
of the high specific impulse the engine provides. In other words, the mass ratio 
is not as high as might be desired. 

Plasma and ion engines are also being developed for use in space vehicles. A 
hot, ionized stream of gas is called plmma. The plasma can be heated by elec¬ 
trical means, by nuclear power, or even by solar energy. Once ionized, the gases 
are expelled from the engine to provide thrust. If liquid hydrogen is used as 
the propellant, exhaust velocities of 20,000 ft/sec can be attained, compared 
with 8000 to 10,000 ft/see for chemical systems. 

Even the sliglit radiation pressure of the sun can be used for rocket pro¬ 
pulsion, although the resulting thrust is small indeed. The push of a 100-kilowatt 
searchlight, for example, is less than 0.0001 pound. But once a vehicle is in 
space, an extremely small thrust will produce constant acceleration. The speed 
of light is the theoretical limit of how fast a craft will ultimately travel, although 
it would take many years of constant acceleration to attain such speeds. Rocketa 
poAvered in this way have been called photon rockeU. They may look remarkably 
like sailboats, since large solar sails would be used to make maximum use of 
the sun^s pressure. These sails will be maneuvered very much like their seagoing 
counterparts, with no need to worry about squalls or calms. 

Why this urgent search for new and greater power? Simply because the power 
sources of todayrockets arc not adequate for the space missions of the future. 
By way of illustration, an initial specific impulse of 750 seconds is necessary in 
order to complete a manned round trip to Mars in a yearns time. To reduce the 
time to three months, the specific impulse must be raised to 1400 seconds. And 
in order to explore the entire solar system, a specific impulse of approximately 
5000 seconds is necessarJ^ These requirements are considerably beyond those 
listed in Tables 22-2 and 22-3 for present solid and liquid propellants. 

22.3 ROCKET GUIDANCE 

Once a rocket has been launched, an elaborate system of tracking and guidance 
is used to keep it on course and to assure the successful completion of the mis¬ 
sion. Electronic devices arc used to measure the vehicle's environment and to 
transmit the data to a ground station. This is called teUmetry. Telemetry is also 
used to monitor the performance of the vehicle and its crew. Telemetered data 
are broken down into sequential segments known as biU. These bits are then 
decoded in the readout. In photographs, like the ones from the moon or Mars, 
the bits are converted into light impulses and pieced together very much as in 
the transmission of photographs by radio methods on the earth. 

The process of following the movements of a rocket in flight is called track¬ 
ing. Radar, radio, and cameras are used for this purpose (see Fig. 22-3). At 
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FIG. 22-3 The Baker-Nunn camera 
{lop) on Mt. Holeokola^ Hawaii^ con 
deled fl 1-foof obfoct Ihou sands of 
milei in spoce* To phofograph dim 
soiellites^ ihe camera track* them across 
the iky, so they appear as sharp dots 
on the negative (middle)« Stars show 
up on such negatives as long streaks 
inlerrupled by the camera's timing de¬ 
vice. With the camera stotionary, bright 
salelliles become streaks, whereos the 
stars oppear os dots during a short ex¬ 
posure (bottom). This unusual picture 
shows the Geos satellite on December 
20, 1965, with Q flash of tight reflected 
from a corner reflector on board the 
spacecraft (bright dot in fourth streak]« 
(Smithsonian Asfrophyf/cat Ofaservofory 
photo) 
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present^ optical tracking is the most precisCj but it is severely limited both by 
weather conditions and by distance, NASA operates a network of tracking 
stations, telemetry ships, and data-processing centers for satellite tracking. The 
stations of the At aimed Flight Net work are located in a belt aronnd the earth 
(Fig, 22-4). 



FIG, 22-4 The NASA Manned Space Flight Network ts composed of 14 tracking statians, four frack¬ 
ing ships and eight instrumented aircrofi that feed the vital flow of informalion through a half- 
mUlion miles of communication circuits^ including land lines, undersea cables, radio circuits, and 
communication satellites, to Mission Control Center, Houston, Tex. fNASAJ 


During flight, space vehicles require light, dependable electric power for the 
operations of transmitters and other instruments. Nuclear energy, fuel cells, and 
solar cells have been used for this purpose. The American program for on-board 
nuclear power is called SNAP (Systems for Nuclear Auxiliary Power), Regular 
reactors are being tested for this purpose, as well as heat production through the 
decay of radioisotopes, SNAP units have already W'orked for several years with¬ 
out breakdown in American satellites. 

A fuel cell differs from a dry cell or storage battery in that the ingredients 
can be fed into it w’liile it is operating. Also, in the fuel cell the electrodes are not 
changed. Only the fuel and oxidizer are consumed. It is also more efficient than 
the electrolytic cell. The American spacecraft, Gemini 5, was the first to use 
fuel cells for on-board power. Liquid hydrogen and liquid oxygen were employed. 
For the direct utilization of sunlight in a spacecraft, reflectors more than 30 
feet in diameter focus the sun’s raj^s onto a supply of mercury. The mercury 
vapor is used to run electric generators. 
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The sun^s energy can also be converted into electric power by solar cells, which 
utilize the same photoelectric effect found in the familiar '^electric eye.” The cur¬ 
rent produced by a single cell is %'ery smallj so it takes literally thousands of 
them to operate transmitters on the few watts of power needed. Mariner 4, for 
example, contained 28,224 solar cells for the production of 10 watts of power. 
The solar cells must be aimed at the sun, whereas nuclear power and fuel cells 
do not. The surface of a solar cell can be damaged by mierometeoroids and 
cosmic radiation. 

Because of the large antennas used in tracking, ^'ery weak radio signals from 
spacecraft can be detected over great distances. The 3-watt signal of Mariner 2, 
for example, was received over a distance of almost 54 million miles. The 85-foot 
antennas used for this purpose are about 20,000 times more sensitive than the 
ordinary rooftop television antennas. Because the signals are so weak, they can 
become garbled with radio emissions from the sun, the stars, and other celestial 
sources. 

Conventional aerodynamic controls can be used for a rocket when it is in the 
atmosphere of the earth or some other planet. Because of the great speed of 
rockets, their guide fins are smaller than those on commercial aircraft. Beyond 
the atmosphere, ballistic controls must be used. With the rocket engines firing, the 
path of the rocket can be changed by means of exhaust vanes that deflect the 
gases from the engine. Small jets along the fuselage, called deflection charge 
controls, are also used. Or the entire engine can be mounted on swivels so that 
the thrust can be aimed in different directions. 

The orientation, called attitude, of a spacecraft may be described by three 
motions similar to those of a ship or airplane. Roll is a rotating motion; pitch 
is an up-and-down nodding motion; and yaw is a side-to-side motion. The three 
axes about which these motions take place are illustrated in Fig. 22-5. 



An instrument called the accelerometer is used to measure the effects of the 
forces acting on a space vehicle. The inertial resistance of a mass in the acceler¬ 
ometer makes it possible to compute both the velocity and distance traveled. 
Three are required, one for each of the attitude axes. To keep them properly 
aligned, rapidly spinning gyroscopes are used. The entire array of gyroscopes 
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and accelerometers^ ^vith their associated instruments^ is known as the inertial 
guidance system of the rocket* 

Reference stars are used to check the position of a space vehickj as well as 
to keep the guidance system oriented. The bright star Canopus is frequently 
used, since there is no other bright star within 35"^ that might be confused with 
the reference star. A sensor on the vehicle is set to respond to light of the intensity 
of Canopus. If, because of reflection of sunlight from dust particles, or if for some 
other reason, the sensor loses the star, it can be commanded from the earth to 
search for the star again* 

The orbit of an artificial satellite depends on its velocity* At escape velocity 
of 7 miles/sec, the orbit is a parabola with the earth at the focus. If the velocity 
is less than 7 miles/sec, the orbit is an ellipse j if greater, the orbit is a hyperbola* 
The three types of orbit, all with respect to the earth, are illustrated in Fig. 22-6* 
The three coincide at the point of insertion into orbit, but the velocity is dif¬ 
ferent for each at that point, and the body goes into the orbit around the earth 
that is required by its speed* 



FIG. 12*6 Three possible types of 
orbit of o spaceship* The orbital 
speeds increase from the ellipse to the 
hyperbola. The parabolic path is re* 
quired if the launch speed is equaf to 
the velocity of escape from the earth* 


Since the eartids velocity around the sun is 18*5 miles/sec, the spaceship will 
have this speed plus its velocity with respect to the earth, provided the launch 
is toward the east, the direction in which the earth rotates on its axis and revolves 
around the sun. An eastw'ard launch takes advantage of the earth^s speed of 
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rotation; a north-south launch is intended for low-altitude vehicles used to study 
conditions on the earth. 

If the total velocity of the ship is 1.414 (\/^ times the velocity of the earth 
in its orbit around the sun^ its orbit with respect to the sun is a parabola^ and the 
ship leaves the solar system. That is^ it reaches the parabolic velocity of 26 
miles/sec. If the velocity is less than the parabolic velocity, the orbit is an 
ellipse with the sun at one focus. Thus tlic orbital motion of an artificial satellite 
is governed by the same physical laws that control the motions of other celestial 
bodies. 

During the reentry of a space vehicle into the earth's atinospherej retro- 
rockets are fired to reduce the velocity. As altitude is lost, however, the velocity 
increases according to Kepler’s laws of motion. This increased speed sends the 
vehicle to a slightly higher altitude again. But it also increases the friction on 
the rocket^s surface, so the original altitude is not reached. This cycle is repeated 
until the vehicle reaches the ground. 

During reentry, the kinetic energy of the moving satellite is converted into 
heat energy. This heat must be dissipated in order to prevent the destruction of 
the vehicle, A number of methods are used to deal with the heat. In the ablaiion 
method, a heat shield is constructed of a material that absorbs heat and will 
melt and fall away during reentry. In transpiration cooling, a liquid coolant 
is forced through holes in the hull and dissipates heat by evaporation. Electro¬ 
magnetic fields can also be used to prevent the heated atmosphere from reaching 
the craft. This method is still in an experimental stage. 


22,4 UNMANNED SPACE VEHICLES 

A space vehicle designed to obtain information about the environment of some 
celestial body, including the earth, is called a p^'obe. The first artificial satellites 
were probes. 

Artificial satellites can be used as navigation aids that are virtually independ¬ 
ent of the weather or the time of day. Successive radio observations of such 
satellites are used to determine the locations of ships and planes by comparison 
with special tables. Also, if a satellite emits a signal of its own, the Doppler shift 
of the signal becomes a valuable navigation aid. A nontransmitting satellite is 
said to be passivef whereas a transmitting one is termed active. An active¬ 
repeating satellite receives a signal from the earth, amplifies it, and transmits it 
back to earth. 

The first American communications satellites (comsats) %vere large, passive 
balloons, called Echo. Some of them were more than 150 feet in diameter and 
were easily visible to the naked eye during favorable viewing conditions, Telstar /, 
launched July JO, 1962, was the first to relay live telecasts between the United 
States and Europe. Syncam orbits at an altitude of 22,400 miles and appears 
stationary over the rotating earth. Three such synchronous satellites spaced 
evenly over the equator can provide continuous ’worldwide communications. The 
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same thing could be accomplished, but not quite as satisfactorily, by orbiting 
a series of satellites at a lower altitude* 

An artificial satellite can also serve as an observing station for the study of 
the earth's surface, the weather, or some celestial object (Fig. 22-7)* An important 
new series of satellites called ERTS (Earth Resources Technology Satellite) 
will provide information on the world's food supply, air and water pollution, 
crop diseases, and natural resources. 



FIG. 22'7 An ortist s slcetcli of the OAO-2 In orbit. This mon^macfe sofellile Is yielding specirol 
data that ore radicollly chonging present Ideas about the nature and siie of the universe and the 
composition of interstellar space* (Grumman Aerospace Corporof/onJ 


Unmanned exploration of the moon was conducted by the Ranger, Orbiter, and 
Surveyor series of space probes (Fig* 22-8)* The Rangers took pictures of the 
moon before crashing. In the Sun^eyor series, cameras and other instruments 
were soft-landed on the lunar surface. The Surveyors sent pictures back to earth 
and some had mechanical scoops to test the hardness of the lunar soil* Surveyor 
VI made a small jump and photographed the indentation the footpads made when 
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FJG. 22-8 The SaJurn 18, NASA'i 
launcH vehicle for lunor eKploroKon. 
(NASA; 


the craft first landed. A television camera and parts of Surveyor Y were recovered 
by the astronauts of Apollo 12 and brought back to earth, where they were 
examined for effects of lunar temperature changes and bombardment by particles 
and radiation after three years on the moon’s surface. 

American planetary investigations are carried out by the Manner and 
Pioneer family of probes. Pioneer 10, launched on March 2, 1972, wdli take al¬ 
most two years to reach Jupiter and will then become the first spacecraft to leave 
the solar system. It carries a pictorial message for any extraterrestrial beings 
who might intercept the vehicle in the distant future. (It will take 80,000 years 
for Pioneer 10 to reach the nearest star.) 


22.5 HUMAN SURVIVAL IN SPACE 

Some critics of the space program argue that manned vehicles are unnecessary 
and expensive. They claim that the exploration of the moon and planets can be 
accomplished by instruments in unmanned vehicles without providing the 
elaborate equipment required by a crew. But it is impossible to foresee all the 
conditions that a lunar or planetary space vehicle may encounter. This was 
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dramatically demonstrated during the landing of Apollo 11 on the moon^ when 
astronaut Armstrong manually guided his ship away from rough terrain to a 
smooth landing some distance from the planned landing site* 

The most obvious need of a space crew is a satisfactory air environment. If 
sufficiently powerful boosters are available, a normal mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen can be carried along. But if weight is at a premium, helium can be 
substituted for the nitrogen. The first U*S, manned flights reduced the weights 
still further by furnishing the astronauts with pure oxygen at reduced pressure. 

When an astronaut leaves his ship, he must take a breathing environment with 
him. This is accomplished by providing him with a spacesuit, which must also 
protect him against any radiation or micrometeoroid bombardment. Rigid suite 
with hinged joints are used for extended stays in space. In effect, the astronauts 
wear miniature space capsules* 

A second consideration for a space crew is to keep the acceleration and de¬ 
celeration forces within tolerable limits. They are known as g-forcesj multiples 
of a person's weight on the earth's surface {Fig* 22-9}* Thus a force of 3 during 



FIG. 22-9 A rociter ded iti which huiiidn reo€tiOin& \o high g-forces con be determined. Here, c fylfy 
equipped dummy h shown being efeefed during o test run, fNorIh Amencon RoefeweJ/) 
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launch means that the crew experiences three times its normal weight. In the 
first American manned vehicles^ maximum loads of 5^ were common. 

Shortly after enduring the crushing forces of acceleration^ the astronaut 
experiences the completely opposite sensation of weightlessness. Actually the term 
is misleading, because the spacecraft and its occupants are still under the grayita- 
tional pull of the earth as well as the sun. It is more nearly correct to say that 
the vehicle is in a state of free fall, and that under these conditions there is no 
restraining force on the vehicle or its crew. Weightlessness is, therefore, very 
much like falling, except that in space the surrounding scenery docs not rush by. 

While the effects of extremely long periods of weightlessness have not yet 
been fully determined, it is certain that some type of regular exercise is necessary 
to prevent the atrophy of muscles and organs. It has also been proposed that slow 
rotation he used to provide a kind of artificial weight in future space stations. In 
such an arrangement, down would be toward the outside of the vehicle. 

In order to consen'e as much weight and space as possible in a capsule, the 
food supply for the crew is in concentrated form. But liquids must be dispensed in 
ways that will prevent them from escaping and floating about the capsules as 
globules. 

For longer journeys, all or part of the necessary food and water will be re¬ 
cycled. A number of closed ecological systems are presently under study. The 
most promising involves the use of a certain species of algae, containing a large 
percentage of protein. It has been found that a 2-liter container filled with an 
alga! solution can, if illuminated with a powerful light source, supply the food 
and oxygen needs of an astronaut in<lefinitely. As the algae are harvested and 
prepared for food, more are synthesized from the carbon dioxide exhaled by the 
astronaut, and the water is reclaimed within the capsule. Otlier recycling schemes 
involve the use of mushrooms and molds for the conversion of waste products 
into edibles. Still another plan calls for the chemical conversion of waste matorials 
into rocket propellants. With this plan, the vehicle could be launched with a 
large food supply instead of a large stock of propellants. 

A space crew must also contend with the external hazard of mierometeoroids 
and cosmic radiation. It is believed that the density of mierometeoroids in the 
vicinity of the earth is between 100 and 1000 per cubic mile. Fortuimtely, they 
are so small that a spacecraft is not seriously damaged by them. In time, how¬ 
ever, they can render solar cells inoperative through a sandblasting effect on the 
transparent shields covering the cells. For larger objects, meteoroid bumpers 
might be used or spaceships might be equipped with double hulls. Chances of 
being struck by a large meteoroid are verv" small, how’Cver; and it should even be 
possible to detect them by radar and to steer around them. 

Likewise, cosmic radiation can to some extent be predicted and avoided. The 
Van Allen belts, for example, have escape corridors over the poles. In addition, 
the intensity of the Van Allen radiation seems to depend on solar activity. It 
may become necessary to program launchings for times when solar prominences 
or flares are expected to be at a minimum. 
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22.6 MANNED SPACE EXPLORATiON 

On April 12, 1961 j Yuri Gagarin became the first man to orbit the earth, in the 
vehicle Vostok 1. The XJ.S. manned space program began with the Mercury series. 
The first American to orbit the earth was Col. John Glenn^ Jr, who made the 
flight on February 20^ 1962, in a Alercur^^ capsule. 

After a number of successful Mercury flights, the two-man Gemini series was 
launched. Extended flights of two weeks^ duration were included in this program, 
as well as the intricate maneuver of a rendezvous of two space vehicles. There 
were 10 Gemini flights. 

The thrcc-man Apollo program followed. Project Apollo had the goal of 
landing astronauts on the moon. The Apollo vehicle accordingly was made up of 
three sections. The Command Module accommodated three astronauts. It ’weighed 
5 tons and was 12 feet high. It was the only part of the craft that returned to 
the earth. The Service Alodule was equipped with rockets so that it could ma- 
noiiver into and out of orbit. It weighed 25 tons and 23 feet long. 

The Lunar Excursion ^Module (LAI or LEM) w^as the part of the craft that 
landed on the moon. Two of the three astronauts rode it dowm to the lunar surface, 
wLere it rested on spiderlike logs. The legs and LM’s landing rockets remained 
on the moon when the astronauts left to rejoin the Command and Service 
Modules. In later Apollo missions, self-propelled Lunar Rovers w^ere used by the 
astronauts to explore the moon^s terrain. Tlicse were also left behind. Obviously, 
very powder fill boosters w'crc required to launch all this equipment at one time 
(Fig. 22-8), Apollo 17, the last in the series, W'as launched on December 6, 1972. 

Manned American space programs for the remainder of the 20th century in¬ 
clude Sky lab and the .Space Shuttle. In the fonner, crews will spend up to 56 
days in an orbiting laboratory designed to study the earth’s importance to man’s 
well-being and his influence on the ecology of our planet. 

The Space Shuttle wall be a reusable manned spacecraft. Scheduled for 
launching in the 19S0’s and 1990’s, it will be able to place satellites in orbit or 
to retrieve them for repair before landing on a conventional runway. Each shuttle 
may be able to perform as many as 500 missions. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
Group A 

1. Try to find out what types of fuels are used in present spoce 
launches, 

2. Can Q space vehicle go beyond the pull of the earth's gravity? 
Explain, 

3, In which direction should a satellite be launched if it is to be 
placed in orbit with the least expenditure of energy? List all 
reosons for your answer. 

4, The first manned trip to a pianet is planned for Mars, even 
though Venus is closer, (a) Why? (b) Why might more fuel 
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be required for o round trip to Venus than to the surface of 
Mors? 

5. If a space vehicle orbiting the earth is In a continuol state of 
free fall, why does it never get any closer to the earth? 

Group B 

6* Using Kepler's third law and the sidereal period of the moon 
and its mean distance from the earth, show that the height of 
a stationary satellite is that given in the text, 

7, Find the weights of the following propellants required to sup¬ 
ply a thrust of 1000 pounds for 2 minutes; (aj octane and 
nitric acid, (b) liquid hydrogen and liquid oxygen* Answer: 
(a) 545 pounds* 

S. A single-stage rocket has a total weight of 1000 pounds, 
including 800 pounds of propellant* It has a thrust*to-weight 
ratio of 2* How many seconds will the propellant burn if it Is 
(aj cordite, or (b) black gunpowder? Answer: 80 seconds, 

9, If the acceleration of a photon rocket due to the radiation 
pressure on the sail is 0,001 g, how much will its velocity in¬ 
crease in one year? Answer; 192 miles/sec. 

10* How many watts would be generated if oil the solar energy 
incident on a mirror mounted on an earth sotellite could be 
converted to electrical energy? Assume that the diameter of 
the mirror is (a) 30 feet and (b) 50 feet* (The solar constant 
is 2 caf/min/cm^ and is equivalent to 130 watts/fP.J Answer: 
(al 92,000* 

11, Assuming the average density of micrometeoroids in the 
neighborhood of the earth to be 1 00 per cubic mile, find the 
number a satellite could be expected to encounter in one 
orbit. The satellite is 10 feet in diameter and is in a circular 
orbit 1000 miles above the earth's surface* Answer: About 9. 
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23.1 ASTRONOMY BEFORE COPERNICUS (3000 BX. TO 
A.D, 1500) 

Astronomy has often been called the oldest of the sciences, and it is easy to see 
why, for man has always been fascinated by the stars. Throughout the ages, 
from prehistoric to modern times, when man looked at the heavens and saw the 
stars, he was filled with awe. Of course, we moderns are not as aware of the 
heavenly bodies as were former generations. Living in the polluted air of our 
cities, surrounded by high buildings, a person might live a whole lifetime and 
never actually see the sun rise or set. It is still more difficult to observe that the 
place of its rising or setting changes as the seasons advance. Is it surprising that 
our awareness has dulled? 

Until fairly recently most people could see the sky unless clouds obscured 
it; and, being curious creatures, they asked questions. What are these objects 
in the sky? Where did they come from? How far away are they? What makes 
them move around in the sky, most of them maintaining the same position in 
relation to each other? Why do a few wander around by themselves? Do they 
have any influence on us? If so, what effects do they have? 

As people attempted to answer these questions, knowledge of astronomy 
advanced in many parts of the world. As soon as they associated the change of 
seasons with the position of the sun and the appearance of certain bright stars 
and constellations, they began to wonder what other influences the heavenly 
bodies might have on their lives. Eclipses of the sun and moon, the unexpected 
appearances of bright meteors and comets—could they be prophetic signs? (See 
Fig, 23-L) So they began to observ^e the sky carefully. Many ancient peoples 
developed a privileged class whose members devoted all their time to the study 
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FIG, 23-] An old engroying showing on eclipse of the sun ostoundlng Peruvian 
natives. (The Seffman Archive^ /ncj 


of the heavens. These obsen^ers were held in high esteem. They were considered 
very wise, and, since it w^as believed that they could predict future events from 
a study of their data, they functioned as astrologers as well as astronomers. 

In China and Japan their predictions were limited to public affairs, including 
the w-elf are of the rulers. Unusual occurrences, such as eclipses of the sun, were 
considered very bad omens and struck terror into the hearts of the common people 
as Vk-oW as the emperor and his court. Calamities that were supposed to occur be¬ 
cause of an eclipse or the appearance of some strange object in the sky could be 
averted if the phenomenon w^ere predicted in time so that proper precautions 
could be taken, Tf the unlucky astrologer failed to predict an eclipse, he might 
be removed from office or even executed. But if he predicted an eclipse that failed 
to occur, he was congratulated for giving warning in time for steps to be taken 
to w^ard off the disaster. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that many 
eclipses were listed that were never actually observed. 

In addition to predictions affecting the w^hole country, the Babylonians and 
Greeks believed that private lives were also influenced by the stars. In order to 
cast a successful horoscope, it ^vas necessary to know- the exact position of the 
stars wdien the person was bom, Sextus Empiricus described how this could be 
accomplished. Two astrologers w^ore involved. One stayed outside and observed 
the sky, w^hile the other w'atched the progress of the birth and struck a cymbal 
at the precise moment when the infant was born. Thus the astrologer watching 
the sky could determine the "ascendant birth star'’ and cast a horoscope for the 
infant. 

This intensive study of the exact positions of the stars and planets by the 
astrologers led to advances in the science of astronomy. When astronomers were 
able to defuse measuring instruments, such as the gnomon and the water clock 
(clepsydra), their careful observations became even more accurate. 
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The Babylonians, for example, whose records extend from about 2000 b.c, 
to A.n. 75, were great observational astronomers and calciilators. They were 
interested primarily in the exact time at which celestial objects appeared above 
and disappeared below the horizon, because they believed these phenomena 
infiuenced human affairs. Tiie Babylonians also kept a complete list of eclipses 
but never tried to explain what they had observed. 

The Greeks, on the other hand, tried to find causes and underlying principles 
and were more critical. Although they proclaimed that they owed a great debt 
to Babylonia and Phoenicia, their own eontributions were superior to those of 
the ilesopotaraian region because they probed more deeply and were more 
analytical. 

The Greeks, Babylonians, and other cultures around the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean region were able to exchange scientific information. The Greeks borrowed 
from the Babylonians, and the Alexandrians in turn absorbed knowledge from 
the Greeks. Thus Western science, profiting by cross-fertilization, made its 
greatest advances from the 3rd century b.c. to the 4th century a.d. in Alexandria. 
Scientists from the entire eastern Mediterranean regions were encouraged to 
come there and exchange ideas while living at the Museum, where they had 
access to the great Alexandrian Library. 

Far Eastern science, on the other hand, did not have the advantage of being 
able to attract recruits from different regions. Since science makes most progress 
when it can freely absorb new ideas, this cultural isolation was a distinct 
handicap. However, the Chinese developed advanced astronomical concepts on 
their own initiative. For example, a treatise written in the 2nd century b.c. and 
based on observations going tmek to the 6th century b.c. placed the north pole 
in the center of the heavens as the fundamental point of a polar-equatorial 
coordinate system. 

Western astronomy did not develop a similar system until the latter part of 
the 16th century, nearly 2000 years later. During the period when the Chinese 
were studying the heavens as a whole, Greek astronomers limited their studies 
generally to the zodiac. The zodiac includes the paths of the sun, moon, and all 
the planets known at that time. Investigating the reason the planets wander 
around the way they do, the Greeks devised the system of circles and epicycles 
to explain the planetary motions (see Chapter 4). 

For our knowledge of astronomy in other parts of the ancient world, we 
rely on the records we have been able to discover and decipher and on monu¬ 
ments, paintings, and inscriptions that have been preserved, as in the writings 
of the Babylonians, Greeks, and Chinese. 

We have no evidence that the early Egyptians kept records of astronomical 
observations, although their papyri on mathematical and medical subjects have 
come down to us. For Egjq:»tian astronomy we rely chiefly on their monuments, 
such as the Great Pyramid, and on astronomical representations and inscriptions 
on their tombs (Fig. 23-2). After the Persian conquest at the end of the 6th 
century n.c., tvhat was called Egyptian astronomy was actually Greek astronomy, 
differing radically from the true Egyptian astronomy that had preceded it. 
According to modern scholars, true Egyptian astronomy did not reach the high 
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FIG. 23-2 Celestigf orientattofi of the Great Pyramid of Cheops* The four tides of the giont 
structure face the four cordlnor points. During the construction of the pyramid* the rays of Sirius 
shone down a ventilating shaft into the King's Chamber v^hen the star was a transit* a Draconis, 
the pole stor at that time* shone down the main opening and a secondary shaft when thot stor 
was at iower tronilt. The pyramid dates bock to the 25th century B, C, 

levels of Greek and Babylonian astronomy, but it was much more accurate than 
that of most primitive peoples. 

In the British Isles the Druids erected monuments of stones, some of which 
show evidence of having been used for astronomical observations. Stonehenge 
(see Section 9*1), near Salisbury, is such an ancient monument* 

Although the Incas in pre-Columbian America apparently observed the 
times of the rising and setting of the sun, as evidenced by special markers they 
set up, they have left no records of their observations. 

The Mayans and Aztecs of Central America not only kept records, but their 
pyramids and other buildings included round towers that served as obsenmtories 
for observing the equinoxes, solstices, and the setting of the moon when it is 
farthest north or south {Figs. 23-3 and 23-4), They were interested chiefly in 
the sun, moon, and Venus. From the motions of these bodies they constructed 
extremely complicated calendars* A year of 365 days was used for ritualistic 
purposes, and a 260-day year was used for foretelling future events. These two 
were combined to produce a 52-year cycle called ^^a bundle of years.In addition, 
they had a Venus cycle of 583*92 days, which was so accurate that the error 
over a thousand years would not be more than one day. The Mayans could handle 
very large numbers and were not afraid to use them. 

Ancient astronomy reached its highest point with Ptolemy^s work in Alex¬ 
andria from A.D, 121 to 151, Among his writings are the Almagest and the 
Planetary Hypotheses, in which he presented a new theory of the motions of 
planets that included epicycles* His contributions were so outstanding that they 
influenced astronomical thought for the next 14 centuries. 

After the 4th centurj^ astronomy declined in Alexandria and in the Greek 
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FIG, 23-3 The Caracol, ruirii of a Moyan observalwy in Jhe Yucatan Peninsula of Mexico. More 
than five centuries ago this 75-foot tower was usecf to mofce slghtmgs of the rising and setting of 
the son, moon, and planets. Stone-lined passages, one oriented due west ond another due east, 
served os lines of sight. The modern rtonie of the observatory is from a Spanish word meaning 
‘"snail/' because the winding centrof stairway in the structure resembles a snaif shell. fPeabody 
Museum, ffarvord t/niversfty) 


world in general. One reason was the downgrading of theoretical research in 
favor of practical applications. Another was a growing preoccupation with 
magic. Barbaric invasions also had their eJfect. The era of ancient astronomy 
had ended. 

Since Byzantium was relatively safe from invasion^ it became the route 
through which Greek science filtered through to the Arabic world, Arabic 
science flourished from the 8th to the 12th centuries, and Baghdad became the 
center of learning. Arabic science preserved and refined Greek science, although 
it did not make outstanding contributions of its own. However, the Arabic 
number system (which actually originated in India, not Arabia) greatly facili¬ 
tated astronomical computations. Its numerals are written according to position 
to represent units, tens, hundreds, and so on, making most of the systems in use 
at that time seem clumsy by comparison. Just try multiplying 20 by 14 using 
the Roman numerals r XX times XIY. How do you go about it? 

After the Arabs conquered Spain, the center of learning shifted from Baghdad 
to Cordoba and Toledo, in Spain, and it is mainly through these centers that the 
Greek and Arabic science reached the western world in the Mth and 12th 
centuries. 

In the Middle Ages, which extend roughly from the 5th to the loth century, 
science was not altogether stagnant (Fig. 23-5). The introduction into Europe 
of Greek science through Arabic sources stimulated interest, and Greek manu¬ 
scripts were copied assiduously by the monks in monastaries. The rise of the 
European universities in the next century and a half advanced scientific knowl¬ 
edge, while the rise of technology" from 1350 to 1450 had its influence also, al¬ 
though it was applied chiefly to the solution of practical problems in medicine 
and navigation. 
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FIGk 23-4 The Sun Slone, or "Aztec Colertclar." Carved more fhan 100 years before our calendar 
was adopted, thii 25-ton monolith divides the yeor into 13 months fdepicted by the outermosj bond 
of figurei). The four squares surrounding the iun god depict the four coimogonic epochs of Aztec 
mythology! the joguor, wind, fire, and woter, fMexjcon Nationaf Tourist CouncifJ 

The invention of printing in 1450 caused a tremendous upsurge of interest 
in intellectual pursuits in general and in astronomy in particular. By the end 
of that century over 1000 presses were in operation and a million books had 
been published. The voyages of the great Spanish and Portugese explorers, 
which had begun about this time, required astronomical tables. They also proved 
beyond doubt that the earth is round. 


23.2 ASTRONOMY AFTER 1500 

The next century was a time of change. With books becoming more available 
and strange tales coming back from faraway places, it is no wonder that the 
16th century brought in new ideas and paved the way for the emergence of 
modern astronomy. Copernicus shifted the center of the universe from the earth 
to the sun. Tycho Brahe made thousands of accurate observations, enabling 
Kepler to formulate his laws of planetar^" motion. Tycho and Kepler were the 
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FIG. 23-5 The earliest printetj jfar charL This woodcut of the northern celestiol hemisphere woi 
made by AFbrecht Durer in. 1515* A companion chart depicts the stars m the southern shy* fNafjonot 
GaJlJery of Art, Washmgfon, £>. C,, Rosenwa/d CoHection) 


last of the respected astronomers who studied astrologyj although Kepler never 
took it seriously* However^ he earned his living by casting horoscopes for the 
emperor* Tycho probably had more to do with discrediting astrology as a serious 
science than anyone else. Since that time, astrology has not been generally 
considered a reputable science* 

The 17th century saw the beginning of modern astronomy with the invention 
of the telescope, which Galileo began to use in 1609. The invention of logarithms 
soon afterward enabled astronomers to make more computations in less time. It 
is said that the invention of logarithms lengthened the productive lives of all 
astronomers* Spectacular advances were made at this time by Galileo and later 
in the century by Newton. 

The body of astronomical knowledge has continued to grow from that time 
to the present, with the emphasis shifting from the practical to the theoretical 
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and back to the practical. Otto Struve, in Astrono77iy of the 20tk Century^ calls 
the period from about 1850 to 1950 the ''Golden Age of astronomy/' because 
astronomers during this period were not forced to seek practical applications 
but "only sought the truth for its own sake.” 

With the advent of the era of space exploration, astronomy has become 
practical again^ and vast sums of money are poured into projects under pressure 
to produce results. 

Modern technology has grown at an incredible rate. Orbiting observatories, 
which do not have the turbulent, cloudy atmosphere to contend with, hastened 
the development of more sophisticated instruments with which to equip them. 

Landing on the moon was made possible by a number of highly developed 
instruments. According to Christopher C. Kraft, director of flight operations at 
NASA's Manned Space Center at Houston, Texas, the device most responsible 
for the tremendous advance from earth-orbiting Mercury flights to the Apollo 
trips to the moon was the high-speed computer. 

Communications with the astronauts in the Mercury capsule were sent over 
low-speed teletype equipment from stations scattered around the world, manned 
by highly trained technicians, to Cape Canaveral (later called Cape Kennedy), 
It took 15 minutes to transmit limited data from the distant stations to the Cape. 

Seven years later, the spectacular development of high-capacity electronic 
computers, both on board and on the ground, and the communications satellites 
made it possible to get almost instantaneously all kinds of data from Apollo to 
Houston, where it was received on 500 gauges or dials. The ground computer for 
the first Project Mercur>" had a storage capacity of 32,000 words; that used on 
an Apollo flight, 5.5 million wwds. Such tremendous advances in technology 
stagger the imagination. They make possible unprecedented advances in science, 
including astronomy. The technology that made possible the landing of men on 
the moon may mark the beginning of a new era as significant as the one Galileo 
initiated in the 17th century. 


23.3 BRANCHES OF MODERN ASTRONOMY 

Mathematical astronomy deals tvith motions and orbits. It is based on Newton's 
laws of motion and his law of universal gravitation. The computation of orbits, 
based on the attraction by the sun on the planets and by the planets on each 
other, makes possible accurate prediction of the positions of the planets, comets, 
and asteroids. Most of the great mathematicians of the early 19th century worked 
with the problems of mathematical astronomy. 

These studies have been extended to double and multiple stars and to motions 
inside galaxies. Modi6 cations by the theory of relativity lead to the computation 
of the velocities of very distant objects, and may therefore be applied to the 
theory" of the expanding universe. 

Astrojnetrics is the accurate measurement of positions, and it provides the 
data needed for mathematical astronomy. 

Astrophysics, as the name implies, is concerned with the physical nature of 
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celestial objects, their composition, the types of light and other energy they 
emit, and the variations in their behavior. The most recent problem of interest 
to astrophysics is the theory of evolution of stars. The great reflecting optical 
telescopes of the 20th century were built largely for these studies. 

Radio astronomy, as already noted, is the study of radiation from celestial 
bodies outside the range of the optical spectrum. This newest branch of astronomy 
is still in its infancy; but it has yielded many important discoveries about the 
sun and its planets and about distant clusters and galaxies, including quasars 
and pulsars. 

Cosmology is the study of the design and extent of the universe, It includes 
cosmogony, which deals with the origin and density of the universe and of the 
material of w'hich it is composed. The problem of cosmology is to collect all 
known data about the universe and its parts and then put together a logical 
and consistent hypothesis about its structure and history. 

23.4 HOW ASTRONOMICAL KNOWLEDGE PROGRESSED 

One w'ould think that astronomical knowledge would grow' in a steady and 
orderly fashion, one new' idea after another being added to build up a solid body 
of know'ledge, But it does not happen that way. There may be intervals of 
intense intellectual activity when know'ledge seems to grow very rapidly, as in 
the centuries when Alexandrian science flourished. There may even be a scien¬ 
tific explosion, as in our present era. These periods may be follow'ed by shifts 
to other regions of the w'orld or by periods when science seems to lie dormant 
for a w'hile and then reaw'aken. Often knowledge seems to grow' by fits and starts. 
Sometimes it is lost; sometimes it even goes backw'ard. 

For example, in the early part of the 6th century b.c., Anaximander recog¬ 
nised that the earth has a curved surface; but Anaximenes, who followed him, 
said it wasn’t so. He said that the earth was a flat disk, as everybody knew, 
and proceeded to give proofs that w'ere generally accepted. 

Even the greatest astronomers made mistakes and held back the progress of 
know'ledge. In the 3rd century b.c., Aristarchus proposed that the earth and all 
the otlier planets travel around the sun. But the great Hipj)archus and the other 
astronomers of the famous Alexandrian school rejected that hypothesis. It w'as 
called outrageous and blasphemous. The influence of Hipparchus W'as so great, not 
only on his contemporaries but on those w'ho follow'ed him, that it was 1800 
years before the hypothesis w'as proposed again. It appeared in Copernicus’ De 
Revolutiombus just before he died, although he had written it 40 years earlier 
(Fig, 23-6). Even then Andreas Osiander (1498-1552), who wrote the preface, 
felt obliged to say, “These hypotheses need not be true or even probable," and 
they W'ere not generally accepted for many years, 

Galileo was not always right, either. A book called Treatise on Comets by 
Father Grossi, a Jesuit astronomer, was published about 1623. Galileo attacked 
the book w'ith such I'ioicnce that Grass! never attempted a reply, although 
Galileo was 100 percent wrong. Kepler suggested that the moon might have some 
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Fixed Stan 



FIG. 23-6 Copernicui placed the sun at the center of the universe (top). This 
system simpPiRed C 03 mol 09 y and was a ma|or advance in the development of space 
science. In his conception of the heavens^ Thomos Digges mode on important chonge 
in the Copernicon system. Instead of placing the stors on on outer shell, he scat- 
tered them ot rondoni in space (below), but he seemed to be unoware of the im¬ 
portance of this part of his work. fCoffection of the N. Y. Puhtk iibrpryf Asfor, 
lenoXj, and TiTden FoundationsJ 
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influence on the tides and Galileo dismissed the idea with scorn. He advanced 
a ridiculous theory of his own: that the tides were attributable to the fact that 
various parts of the earth^s surface were moving through space at different 
velocities! 

On the other hand^ some astronoiners had vision far ahead of their times- 
Newton anticipated our travels into space when he wrote in the third book of 
his Principia Mathematica: “That the planets can be kept in their orbits by 
centripetal forces is evident from the motion of a projectile. A thrown stone, 
propelled by its own weight, is deflected from a straight-line curve, follows a 
curve in the air, and ultimately falls to earth. If it is thrown with greater 
velocity, it will go farther. It is conceivable that if the velocity were increased 
enough, the stone would ultimately shoot beyond the borders of the earth and 
not fall back again, 

It is interesting to speculate on wdiat Newton could have done if modern 
technology had been available to him in the 17th century. 

23.5 CHANGING CONCEPTS OF THE UNIVERSE 

As astronomers continue to study the heavens, the idea of the size of the uni¬ 
verse changes. Our relatively small, earth-centered world had expanded by the 
end of the 16tli century to a universe with the sun at the center and the earth 
and the other planets traveling around it, and with the stars scattered at random. 
In the 17th centuiy^, when telescopes showed the Milky- Way to be composed of a 
vast number of stars, the universe had to be extended to include them, and it 
became a universe with the solar system at the center. 

As early as the 18tli century, William Plerschel began to susj>ect that the 
Milky Way was not the whole universe, but he was unable to prove it. He 
reported to the Royal Society in 1785 that, as the power of a telescope increases, 
an observer “perceives that the objects that had been called nebulae are evi¬ 
dently nothing but clusters of stars. When he resolves one nebula into stars, he 
discovers ten new ones which he cannot resolve/^ But in spite of his suspicions, 
the Milky Way continued to contain the entire universe until the 20th century. 

In addition to the stars, such other smaller systems as the globular clusters 
and the so-called spiral nebulae were considered part of the Milky Way system. 

The discovery that the Andromeda Nebula was nearly 1 million light-years 
away, and that there are other similar nebulae, was made during the 1920s. And 
when some systems were found to be composed of stars, as shown by their 
spectra, and when they were resolved into stars by photography, they were 
called island universes and were thought to be like our Milky Way system 
except for size. The name galaxy was finally substituted for the word nebula. 

Thereafter, the study of the origin, design, and extent of the universe devel¬ 
oped rapidly. The galaxies were found to be nearly uniformly scattered through a 
universe that Einstein once thought to he infinite in extent. They were found to 
be moving away from us and from each other. During the 1920s the theory of 
the expanding universe was a popular astronomical topic. Our galaxy was 
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placed in a small group of galaxies, called the Local Group, and it was estimated 
that there are 100 million galaxies in reach of the 100-inch telescope. The location 
of the center of the expanding universe was, and still is, unknown. Observations 
with the 200-inch telescope helped greatly in these studies. It is estimated that 
more than a billion galaxies can be observed with the 200-inch telescope. 

The discovery of radio waves from space by Jansky in 1931 was not fol¬ 
lowed by others until Reber built a radio receiver in 1937 and found that the 
waves come from the Milky Way. This discovery attracted wide attention and 
led to the building of larger and larger receivers until today this branch of 
astronomy has resulted in studies of the most distant parts of the presently 
accepted finite universe. The study of pulsars has become very important as a 
result of radio studies. 

From the relatively small, earth-centered world of former times, the universe 
has expanded in the past four centuries to include galaxies more than 10 billion 
light-years away. This figure staggers the imagination. Light reaching us now 
from the most distant galaxies started billions of years before the earth existed. 
In former ages men thought they knew the size of their universe. Now we are 
not so sure. 

We are also interested in the state of matter in other regions of the universe. 
One guess is that the universe is half matter and half antimatter, but there is 
little evidence of antimatter in our region. We have little hope of discovering 
life like our own unless we can reach some star with planets at just the right 
distance to support life. 

Progress has been made in recent years with theories of evolution of stars 
and galaxies, but many points still need to be confirmed and others to be de¬ 
veloped. Radio astronomy has been invaluable. Theoretical astronomy is ex¬ 
pected to advance rapidly with the help of observations tvith radio telescopes 
now being used in many parts of the world. More large optical instruments, such 
as other 200-inch telescopes, are needed and can be expected in the near future. 

High-speed electronic computers are essential in many kinds of problems 
that would take an impossibly long time to solve with desk calculators. Com¬ 
puters are being used to solve problems concerning the orbits of satellites as 
well as the flight paths of lunar and planetary space ships. They are also im¬ 
portant in theoretical investigations of the internal structure of stars—vital 
part of any theoiy of stellar evolution. 

At present our attention is turning toward the theories of evolution of the 
galaxies and of the universe and to the possibility of life outside the earth and 
the solar system. Space explorations have almost ruled out any notion of life on 
Venus or on Mars, once thought to be the most likely planets capable of sup¬ 
porting life. We are waiting for the time to come when we can leave our 
earth, land on Mars, and even send expeditions beyond our solar system. But 
even at the speed of light—and according to the theory of relativity, we arc 
limited to this speed—it wmuld take a spaceship more than four years to reach 
the nearest star. At our present attainable speeds, the time of flight would be 
prohibitively long. 
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With the present interest in the theories of eYolutioiij one can speculate on 
the existence of hundreds of thousands of suns with life-supporting planets like 
the earth. On the other hand, when one is reminded of the uniqueness of living 
things — no two animals or even two leaves are exactly alike—one begins to be 
skeptieah We are also beginning to realize how delicate is the ecological balance 
that makes it possible for life to exist at all. Now ecologists are warning us that 
we are in danger of extinction. 

Dr. Howard L. Sanders at the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute warns: 
colleagues and I see irrefutable evidence of the gradual destruction of the 
planet’s environment. Technology is magnificent today and is getting better. But 
we make these alterations in almost complete ignorance of their long-range 
consequences. We have now gone so far we face a worldwide emergency.” 

Technology has enabled us to make advances that seemed impossible only 
100 years ago. But unless we take steps to use this technology to preserve our 
environment, we may find, too late, that it has changed our planet to the extent 
that it will no longer support life. As we take the first steps to find the conditions 
that must be met to make life possible at all, we begin to realize how fragile 
life is, and it would not be surprising if life did not exist in any other place in 
the universe. 

When Galileo looked through his telescope in 1609 and saw for the first time 
the mountains on the moon, the rings of Saturn, the moons of Jupiter, and found 
that the -Slilky Way is composed of stars, neither he nor his contemporaries could 
possibly have grasped the full significance of his discoveries and how they would 
influence the development of astronomy during the next several hundred years. 

In our own time, the landing of men on the moon may have significance 
beyond our comprehension. It may be centuries before a true judgment can be 
formed. We do know that people all over the world were thrilled by this achieve¬ 
ment, and it seemed to bring us all closer together. It generated a feeling of hope 
and confidence in mankind. If man is capable of such a stupendous achievement, 
there is new hope that he can succeed in making this world a better place to 
live by improving the %vorld cnvdronmcnt and by uniting all men so they can 
live together in peace. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. List the most important changes in astronomical theories from 
the time of the most ancient civilization to the present time. 

2. List the most important astronomical discoveries since the 
invention of the telescope, 

3. List three inventions that have greatly influenced the course 
of astronomy. 








A. METRIC-ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


1 in = 

2.540 cm 

1 cm = 

0.3937 in 

1 iii“ = 

6.452 cm* 

1 cm® ^ 

0.1550 in* 

1 ft = 

30.48 cm 

I cm^ = 

0,0610 in* 

1 mi = 

1,6093 km 

1 m = 

39.37 in 

1 qt = 

0,946 liter 

11 = 

1.06 qt 

1 oz = 

28.35 g 

Ig = 

0.03527 oz 

I lb = 

453.6 g 

1kg = 

2.205 lb 

1 ton = 

0.9065 metric ton 

1 metric ton = 

1.102 tons 



= 

10* g 


B. SCIENTIFIC NOTATION 

In scientific work, very large and very small numbers are usually written as the 
product of a number from 1 to 9 and a power of 10. This is called scientific, or 
standard^ notation. For example, 316,000,000 is w^ritten as 3.16 X 10®, The power 
of 10 indicates the position of the decimal point. If it is positive, the decimal 
point must be moved to the right. In the example just given, the decimal point 
must be moved eight places to the right. If the power of 10 is negative, then the 
decimal point must be moved to the left. For example, 473 X 10^® stands for the 
number 0.00000473. (See the additional examples below.) 

If the number is; 
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6,030,000,000 

7850 

0.0346 

0.00000000902 


The scientific notation is: 


6.03 X 10® 

7.85 X 10* 

3.46 X 10-* 

9.02 X 10-» 

Scientific notation has several significant advantages over the ordinary way 
of writing numbers. For one thing, it makes long numbers easy to read and to 
compare with each other. Idonce, in lengthy problems, it is possible to estimate 
(and thus check) the answer quite readily. Another important aspect of this 
method is the fact that the first part of the number can be used to indicate the 
precision of a measurement. Thus, 3.724 X 10* centimeters is a more precise 
measurement than is 3.72 X 10* centimeters. 


C. TEMPERATURE CONVERSIONS 

To change from Fahrenheit (F) to Celsius (C), use the formula: 

°C = g (F - 32“) 

For example, 40°F = %(40“ - 32°) = 4.4“ C. 

To change from Celsius to Fahrenheitj use the formula: 

“F = ^ C + 32“ 

b 

For example, 20^C - %(20'^) + 32^ = 68^F. 

The Kelvin (K) reading is always 273^ more than the Celsius reading for the 
same temperature. For example, 250°C = 250^ + 273° ^ 523°K. 


D. RADIAN MEASURE 

Calculations involving small angles can be simplified by using a unit of meas¬ 
urement called the radian (abbreviated rad) instead of degrees. As shown in 
the diagram beloWj the radian is related to the radius r of a circle. When two 
radii cut off a segment of a circle which is equal in length to a radius, the angle 
formed by the two radii equals one radian. 
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The angle between any two radii is proportional to the segment s of the 
circle which they cut off* That is, the larger the angle, the larger the segment. 
Hence, any angle can be expressed in terms of radians. For example, angle A in 
the above diagram is: 

A = - X I rad 
r 

Since the circumference of a circle equals 2wr, and 2Tr equals 6,28 (approxi¬ 
mately), it follows that there are 6.28 radians in a 360^ angle. In order to find 
the nnmber of degrees in one radian, therefore, we can use the following formula: 

1 rad = ^ = 57.3° or 3438' or 200,265" 

If an angle is very small, as in the case of the slender triangles used in 
finding the distances to the moon and the sun, the straight line between two 
points on a circle is almost equal to the corresponding curved segment, as shown 
in the diagram below. In distance problems, this straight line is called the 
base line. 



Thus, the formula for the size of the angle becomes: 


angle (in rads) 


length of base line 
length of radius 


In distance problems, the radius is the distance to be measured and the angle 
is the parallax. So the previous formula is solved for the radius as follows: 
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length of radius (distance) 


length of base line 
parallax (in rads) 


If the parallax is in degrees, the right side of the formula must be multiplied by 
57.3®, It is important to remember, however, that the formula is accurate only 
when the angle involved is very small. 


E. TABLE OF NATURAL SATELLITES 


name 

diicoverer 

date 

mean diitafite 
(miles) 

sidereol 

period 

(days) 

Qppai'«nt 

magnitude 

diameter 

(miles) 

EARTH 







Moon 



238,857 

27.32 

-12.6 

2160 

MARS 







Phobos 

A. Hall 

1877 

5,800 

0.319 

12 

13 X 15.5 

Deimos 

A. Hall 

1877 

14,600 

1.262 

13 

7,5 X 8,5 

JUPITER 







V 

Barnard 

1892 

112,000 

0.497 

13 

100? 

lo (I) 

Galileo 

1610 

262,000 

1.769 

G 

2000 

Europa (II) 

Galileo 

1610 

417,000 

3.552 

6 

1800 

Ganymede (III) 

Galileo 

1610 

665,000 

7.165 

5 

3100 

Callisto (IV) 

Galileo 

1610 

1,170,000 

16.689 

6 

2800 

VI 

Pcrrinc 

1904 

7,100,000 

251 

14 

70? 

X 

Nicholson 

1938 

7,200,000 

254 

19 

10? 

Vll 

Perrine 

1905 

7,300,000 

260 

18 

0?2 

XII 

Nicholson 

1951 

13,000,000 

625 (ret) 

19 

10? 

XI 

Nicholson 

1938 

14,300,000 

714 (ret) 

19 

15? 

VIII 

Mclotte 

1908 

14,600,000 

735 (ret) 

IS 

20? 

IX 

Nicholson 

1914 

14,700,000 

758 (ret) 

19 

15? 

SATURN 







Janus 

Dollfus 

1966 

98,000 

0.5 

14 

200? 

Mimas 

Hersehel 

1789 

115,000 

0.944 

12 

300? 

Enceladus 

Ilerschcl 

1789 

147,000 

1.370 

12 

360? 

Tethys 

Cassini 

1684 

183,000 

1.888 

10 

630 

Dione 

Cassini 

1684 

234,000 

2.737 

11 

550 

Ehea 

Cassini 

1672 

327,000 

4.517 

10 

800 

Titan 

Huygens 

1655 

758,000 

15.944 

S 

3000 

Hyperion 

Bond 

1848 

919,000 

2J.276 

13 

200? 

lapetus 

Cassini 

1671 

2,207,000 

79.3 

10 

700? 

Phoebe 

Pickering 

1898 

8,034,000 

550 (ret) 

15 

100? 

URANUS 







Miranda 

Kuiper 

1948 

81,000 

1.414 

17 

200? 

Ariel 

Lasse] 1 

1851 

119,000 

2.520 

16 

450? 

Umbriel 

Lassell 

1851 

166,000 

4.144 

15 

390? 

Titan i a 

Hersehel 

1787 

272,000 

8.705 

14 

700? 

Oberon 

Hersehel 

1787 

364,000 

13,463 

14 

600? 

NEPTUNE 







Triton 

Lassell 1846 

220,000 5 

.877 (ret) 

14 

2000? 

Nereid 

Kuiper 1949 3,500,000 359 


19 

200? 
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F. GREEK ALPHABET 


A, 

a 

alpha 

I, 

L 

iota 

p, 

P 

rho 

B. 


beta 

K, 

K 

kappa 

2, 

IT 

sigma 

r, 

T 

ganima 

A, 

X 

lambda 

T, 

T 

tan 

A, 

§ 

delta 

M, 


mu 

T, 

V 

upsilon 

E, 

€ 

epsilon 

N, 

V 

IIU 


<1^ 

phi 

Z. 

f 

zcta 



xi 

X, 

X 

chi 

H, 


eta 

0, 

0 

omicron 



psi 

e, 

e 

theta 

n, 

IT 

pi 

Q, 

0} 

omega 
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Aberration of starlight. Apparent displacement of a star on the celestial sphere due 
to the speed of light and the rotation or revolution of the earth. 

Absolute magnitude. Apparent brightness of stars computed for a distance of 10 
parsecs (32.6 light-years), expressed in magnitudes. 

Absolute zero. The lowest temperature ( —273®C), called where almost all 

molecular motion stops. 

Absorption spectrum. Dark lines superposed on a continuous spectrum^ due to the 
absorption by a cool gas in front of a hot source. 

Acceleration. Rate of change of velocity; may be either positive (an increase) or 
negative (a decrease). 

Achromatic objectr’E. A telescope lens of two or more components to correct for 
chromatic aberration. 

Active sun. The sim when producing an unusual number of spots and accompanying 
phenomena^ as during the IGY. 

Advance of the perigee. The eastward rotation of tlie orbit of the moon or artificial 
satellite around the earth. 

Advance of the perihelion. The eastward rotation of the orbit of a planetj par¬ 
ticularly Mercury, 

Albedo. The ratio of the light reflected by an object, especially the moon or a planet, 
to the total amount of light shining on it; reflective power. 

Alpha particle. A positively charged particle, consisting of two protons and two 
neutrons, emitted from tlie nucleus of a radioactive atom; the nucleus of a helium atom. 
Altitude. The angle between the celestial horizon and a celestial object, measured 
along its vertical circle. 

Angle of incidence. The angle between an incoming ray and the perpendicular to a 
reflecting or refracting surface. 
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Angstrom. A unit of Jeogth used to measure wavelengths of light; 10“^ cm. 

Angular diametkfl The angle between two opposite sides of an object. 

Angular distance* The angle between two objeets on the celestial sphere. 

Angular momentum, The quantity of motion of a body due to its rotation; angular 
momentum = 

Annul.ar eclipse. An eclipse of the sun where only a ring of the sun is visible around 
the moon when the moon is too distant to cover the sun completely. 

Antimatter. Matter made up of antiparticles. 

Antiparticles. A particle with the same mass as its counterpart, such as anti proton 
instead of proton, with opposite electrical cliarge and other basic physical differences. 

Aphelion. The point in the orbit of a planet or other body where it is farthest from 
the sun* 

Apogee. The point in the orbit of the moon or artificial satellite where it is farthest 
from the earth. 

Apparent magnitude. The brightness of a star or other celestial object as seen from 
the earth. 

Apparent noon. The time when the center of the sun is on the meridian. 

Apparent solar day* The interval between tw’o successive transits of the sun^s center 
across the meridian* 

Apparent sun* The real sun that moves along the ecliptic. 

Appulse. a penumbral eclipse of the moon. 

Ascending node. The point where the orbit of a celestial body crosses the ecliptic 
from south to north; the point where the orbit of an artificial satellite crosses the earth's 
equator from south to north. 

Association. A group of stars with nearly the same physical characteristics, indicating 
that they probably had the same origin. 

Asteroid. A small body in orbit around the sun, usually between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter; a minor planet; a planetoid* 

Astrometrics. The branch of astronomy that deals with the accurate measurement of 
positions and motions of astronomical objects. 

Astronomical unit. The mean distance between the earth and the sun as fixed by 
international agreement in 1900; 92,870,000 miles. 

Astronomy. The branch of science that deals with the lacation, motion, and nature 
of objects in space* 

Astrophysics* The branch of astronomy that applies the Instruments and theories of 
physics to the study of the nature of celestial bodies* 

Atom. The smallest particle of an element that has all the properties of the element. 
Atomic number. The number of protons in the nucleus of an atom; the number of 
electrons surrounding the nucleus of a neutral atom. 

Atomic theory. The modern theory of the structure of atoms* 

Atomic w^eight. The relative mass of an atom compared to carbon 12. 

Aurora. A colorful radiation above the earth's polar regions; northern or southern 
lights* 

Autumnal equinox* The point on the celestial equator where the sun crosses it on the 
first day of autumn; B.A* 12^; Decl. 0°, 
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Azimuth. The angle measured eastward along the celestial horiziSn between the north 
point and the vertical circle through a given object. 

Balmer lines, a series of emission or absorption lines of hydrogen in the visible part 
of the spectrum. 

Barred sptr.\l. A spiral galaxy having an elongated nucleus with an arm extending 
from each end. 

Beta particle. A negatively charged particle emitted from the nucleus of a radioactive 
atom; an electron. 

''Big bang*' theory. A theory of the evolution of the universe holding that the uni¬ 
verse resulted from an initial explosion. 

Binary star. A double star with components close enough together to be affected hy 
their mutual attraction; a visual^ spectroscopic, or eclipsing double. 

Blackbody. a hypothetically perfect radiator that absorbs and re-emits all radiation 
falling on it. 

Black dwarf. The supposed final stage in the evolution of a star when it has no more 
energy to radiate. 

Black hole. A hypothetical volume whose intense gravitation prevents light from 
escaping. 

Bonn’s law. A sequence of numbers that represent approximately the mean distances 
of the planets from the sun. 

Bohr theory. A proposed model of an atom with electrons in orbits around the nucleus. 

Boiling point. The temperature of a liquid at which the molecules have enough 
energy’ to break the attractive forces between them. 

Bolometer. A physical instrument for measuring the total amount of energy emitted 
by a radiating bod\', or reflected from a body; especially well adapted to infrared studies. 

Bolometric magnitude. A kind of stellar magnitude based on the total radiation from 
a body. 

Bright-line spectrum, A pattern of bright spectral lines emitted by an incandescent 
gas under low pressure. 

Bright nebula, A visible gas illuminated by a nearby hot star. 

Brightness. A measure of the luminosity of a body. 

Calorie. The amount of heat energy needed to raise 1 gram of water by 1° Celsius; 
4.1SG X 10" ergs. 

Canali. Narrow markings on Mars; Italian for channels or canals. 

Carbon cycle. A series of nuclear reactions involving carbon by which four atoms of 
hydrogen combine to form one atom of helium. 

Cardinal points. The four principal directions: N, S, E, W, 

Cassegrain reflector. A reflecting telescope that uses a concave primary mirror with 
a convex secondary; light is brought to a focus through a hole in the primary at the 
lower end. 

Cassini's division. A 3000-mile-wide gap in the ring system of Saturn. 

Celestial equator. The great circle on the celestial sphere 90® from each of the two 
celestial poles. 

Celestial horizon. The great circle 90° from zenith and nadir. 
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Celestial mechanics. A mathematical branch of astronomy that deals with gravitation 
and the motions of bodies in space. 

Celestial meridian. The great circle through the celestial poles and the zenith. 
Celestial poles. Two points on the celestial sphere on the axis of the earth^s rotation 
about which the sky seems to rotate. 

Celestial sphere. A sphere of infinite radius with center at the eye of the observer. 
Ceisttrifugal reaction force. The inertial reliction to a centripetal force. 

Centripetal force. A force, directed toward a center of curvature, required to cliange 
a bod\^ from a straight path into a curved path. 

Cepheid variable, a star whose light output changes because of periodic expansions 
and contractions; a pulsating star. 

Ceres. The first minor planet to be discovered; also the largest. 

Change op state. A change of substance from solid to liquid or from liquid to gas, or 
the reverse. 

Chromatic ADEmiATioN. The failure of a lens to bring to one focus ail the wavelengths 
of light that pass through it. 

Chromosphere. The layer of the sun’s atmosphere directly above the photosphere. 
Circumpolar stars. Those stars near a celestial pole that are always above the horiaon. 

Clock drive. The mechanism on a telescope that turns it at the proper rate to counter¬ 
act the rotation of the earth. 

Cluster variable. A typQ of variable star with a period less than one day and absolute 
magnitude about zero; an HR Lyrae variable. 

CoALSACK. One of two conspicuous dark area^ in the Milky Way. 

Collimator. A lens in a spectroscope that changes a diverging beam of light into a 
parallel beam. 

Color excess. The difference between the color index of a star and that of an un¬ 
reddened star of the same spectral class; measured in magnitudes. 

Color index. The difference between the visual and photographic magnitudes of a star; 
expressed in magnitudes. 

Coma, The hazy shell-like structure around the nucleus of a comet; an aberration in a 
telescope whereby images formed off the axis of the telescope are not in focus. 

Comet. A diffuse astronomical body in orbit around the sun; usually in an elongated 
orbit. 

Comparison spectrum. A spectrum placed alongside the spectrum of a star for the 
purpose of comparing wavelengths. 

Co AiPOUND. A substance composed of two or more elements. 

Concave lens. A lens with one or both surfaces curved like the inside of a sphere; it is 
thicker at the edges than at the center. 

Concave mirror. A reflecting surface curved like the inside of a sphere. 

Conic section. The curve formed by the intersection of a circular cone and a plane; 
a circle, ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola. 

Conjunction. A lining up of celestial bodies so that they have the same right ascension 
or celestial longitude. 
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Constellation. An apparent grouping of stars named for a mythical figure, animal, 
or inanimate object; there are 88 constellations. 

Continuous specteum. An uninterrupted band of color emitted by an incandescent 
solid, liquid, or gas under pressure, as observed by a spectroscope or spectrograph. 
CoN\'Ex LENS. A lens with one or both surfaces curved like the outside of a sphere and 
thicker at the center than at the edges. 

CoPERxrcAN SYSTEM. Thc soluT systom as described by Copernicus; the sun at the 
center and its family of planets, their satellites, and other bodies, associated by gravitation. 
Core. The central portion of the earth, the sun, or a star. 

Corona. Thc outermost layer of the sun's atmosphere. 

CoRONAGRAPH. An instrument for photograpliing thc sun’s prominences and corona at 
times other than during eclipses. 

Cosmic rays. High-energy radiations and particles from space. 

Cosmogony. The branch of cosmologv’ that deals with the origin and future evolution 
of all matter in the universe. 

Cosmology. The study of the structure and extent of the iiriiverse and its evolution. 
Crape ring. The faint, innermost ring of Saturn. 

Crater. A depres.'iion on ttie earth, the moon, or Mars. 

Crescent. The phase of the moon or a planet between nevv and quarter; bow shaped. 
Crown glass. A high-quality window glass used in telescope objectives. 

Crust. The topmost la 3 ^er of the solid earth; S to 30 miles thick. 

Dark nebula, A nonluminoiis gas in space, detected because it obscures the light of 
stars behind it. 

Daylight saving time. Time obtained by advancing the clocks, usually during the 
summer; standard time plus one hour. 

Deceleration. The rate of decrease of velocity ; negative acceleration. 

Declination. The angular distance north or south of the celestial equator, measured 
in degrees of are along an hour circle. 

Declination axis. The axis of a telescope about which the telescope can be turned 
north or south. 

Deferent, A circle in the Ptolemaic sv^stem centered in the earth, about which a planet 
or its epicycle was supposed to move in direct motion. 

Deflection op starlight. The bending of light as it passes near a massive celestial 
body; predicted by the theory of relativity. 

Density, Mass per unit volume, usually grams per cubic centimeter (g/om^); also 
called mass density. 

Descending node. A point where the orbit of a celestial body crosses the ecliptic from 
north to south; a point where the orbit of an artificial satellite crosses the earth's 
equator from north to south. 

Deuterium. "'Heavy hydrogen" with a nucleus composed of one proton and one neutron. 

Diffraction. The bending of light rays after passing through a narrow opening or 
openings between ruled lines on a grating; also produced by a reflection grating. 

Diffraction grating. A system of finely ruled lines used to produce a spectrum. 
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Diffraction pattern, A of alternate bright and dark lines produced by inter¬ 

ference or diflfractioin 

Diffuse nebula. A bright or dark nebula, but not a planetary nebula. 

Diffusion. The tendency of gas molecules to fill a space uniformly* 

Disk of galaxy. The central, flat part of a galaxy superposed on the spiral structure* 
Diffusion op light. Scattering of light from an irregular surface* 

Dispersion. The separation of colors of light in a spectroscope. 

Dtrect-fo€us telescope, a reflecting telescope where observations are made at the 
focus without the use of a second mirror. 

Direct motion. The usual west-to-east motion of a planet or other body. 

Distance. The measure of separation between the centers of two objects. 

Distance modulus. The difference between the apparent and absolute magnitudes of 
an object; used to compute distances* 

Diurnal circle. A circle described by a celestial object on the sky due to the earth's 
rotation; a small circle parallel to the celestial equator. 

Diurnal libration. An apparent motion of the moon produced by the rotation of the 
earth, which permits ns to see a little of the moon^s limb that is alternately \dsibie and 
invisible. 

Diltrnal motion. The apparent motion of objects in the sky due to the earth's rotation. 
Doppler effect. The apparent cliange in wavelength or frequency of sound, light, or 
other radiation produced by the relative motion of source and observer. 

Double star. A star that appears single to the unaided eye but seen as two stars in 
the telescope or detected by the spectroscope. 

Draper classification. A sequence of classes of stellar spectra. 

DusT“CLOud hypothesis, a theory that parts of the solar system came from a mass 
of gas and dust which condensed in space, 

Dw"ARr star, a star of moderate luminosity and mass; generally a main-sequence star. 
Dyne. A unit of force in the metric system; the force required to give a mass of 1 gram 
an acceleration of 1 cm/sec/see. 

E — mc“. A fundamental equation from the theory of relativity; relates mass and energy. 
Earthlight. Sunlight reflected from the dark part of the crescent moon, having 
previously been reflected from the earth's atmosphere. 

Earthquake, A movement of the earth's crust. 

East point. The point on the celestial horisjon whose azimuth is 90^^ * 

Eccentricity. The ratio of the distance between the two foci of an ellipse to the 
length of the major axis; also defines a parabola (e — 1) and an hyperbola (e > 1). 
Eclipse. The plicnomenon of one body shutting off all or part of the light of another, 
or by an opaque body passing into the shadow of another opaque body. 

Eclipse limit* The distance in degrees from a node within which an eclipse of the sun 
or moon is possible. 

Eclipse path. The track on the earth followed by the sliadow of the moon during a 
solar eclipse. 

Eclipse season. A time of year when the sun or the earth's shadow is inside an eclipse 
limit. 
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Eclipse year. The time between successive passages of the sun or the earth's shadow 
through the same node; 346.6 days. 

Eclipsing binary* A binary star whose orbital plane is so placed that the two com¬ 
ponents pass in front of each other as seen from the earth, thus producing eclipses* 
Ecliptic. The apparent path of the sun among the stars. 

Einstein effect. The deflection of light in the region of a celestial body of large mass; 
a revision of the Doppler effect. 

Electromagnetic spec'I’rum. The family of radiations that includes light, radio waves, 
infrared anti ultraviolet light, X rays, and gamma rays. 

Electron. A fundamental subatomic particle with negatwe charge and small mass; 
revolyes in orbit around the nucleus of the atom, unless free to move in space* 

Electron volt* The energy required to accelerate an electron through a potential of 
1 A’oit. 1.60 X 10“^ joule. 

Element. .4 substance that cannot be divided into simpler substances by ordinary 
chemical means. 

Element op an orbit. One of several quantities that are used to compute the size, 
shape, and orientation of an orbit; used to determine the position of a body in the orbit. 
Ellipse. A closed plane curve in which the sum of the distances from any point on the 
curve to two internal points (foci) is always the same; a conic section (€ < 1)* 
Ellipsoidal galaxy* A galaxy without arms, ellipsoidal in shape. 

Elongation* The angle between the centers of two objects, measured along a great 
circle; usually the angle between the sun and the moon or a planet, or a planet and its 
satellite. 

Emission line. A bright line in the spectrum* 

Emission nebula* A bright nebula* 

Emission spectrum. A spectrum consisting of bright (emission) lines, produced by an 
incandescent gas at low pressure. 

Energy. The capacity to do work; the part of the universe that is not matter. 
Ephemeris. A table or book that gives the positions of celestial bodies at various 
times, usually at regular intervals. 

Epicycle. A circle that moves along the deferent of a planet according to the Ptolemaic 
system; a circle on a circle* 

Equation op time* Apparent minus mean solar time* 

Equator* A greitt circle on the earth or on the celestial sphere 90* from the poles. 

Equatoriat. mounting, a telescope set on two axes, one of which is directed toward 
the celestial poles, tlie other at right angles; compensates easily for the rotation of the 
earth. 

Equatorial system, A system of coordinates with the celestial equator as the funda¬ 
mental plane. 

Equinox. An intersection of ecliptic and celestial equator. 

Erg, A unit of energy in the metric system; amount of work done by a force of one 
dyne acting through a distance of 1 cm* 

Escape velocity. The speed at which a body overcomes the gravitational pull of another 
and moves off into space. 
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Ether. A hypotlietical mediiim through wMcli light is transmitted; once thought to 
permeate all space, 

Kvolutionaky theory, a theoretical explanation of the changes in tlie universe from 
its beginning. 

Exosphere. The outermost layer of the earth^s atmosphere^ where molecules escape 
the earth's gravitational pull. 

Expanding universe. The theory that the universe started with an explosion; all 
parts are moving away from a central point. 

Eyepiece. A lens combination in a telescope by which the eye exainines the image 
formed b\^ the objective; magnifies the im^ige. 

Facula. a bright region on the sun near the limb or near a sunspot. 

Filar micrometeh. A device for measuring angles; used at the eye end of a telescope. 
Fission. The separation of an atomic nucleus into smaller parts. 

Flare. The sudden^ temporary^ brightening of a region on the sun. 

Flare star, A star that increases suddenly^ unexpectedly, and temporarily in brightness. 
Flash spectrum. The spectrum of the “reversing iayer^* of the sun, seen very briefly 
as a bright-line spectrum just before and after the total phas^ of an eclipse. 

Flint glass. A hard glass used in one component of an achromatic lens. 

Flocculus, A bright region near a sunspot seen in a spectrohcliogram. 

Fluorescence. The absorption of light of one wavelength and its re-emission in another; 
usually ultraviolet to visible light, 

Foual length. The distance from the center of a lens or mirror to the focus. 

Focal ratio. The ratio of focal length to aperture of a camera or telescope. 

Focus, The point where converging rays of light meet. 

Focus OF a conic section. A point that, associated with the directrix, defines a conic 
section. 

Forbidden lines. Any lines in the spectrum of a gas formed by highly improbable 
changes in the orbits of electrons. 

Force. That which can overeome the inertia of a body. 

Frame of reference. A set of axes to ’ivhich positions and motions in a system can be 
referred. 

Fraunhofer lines. Absorption lines in the spectrum of the sun or stars. 

Frequency. Number of waves passing a given point in a unit of time. 

Fringes. Successive bright and dark areas produced by the interference of light. 

Full MOON. The phase of the moon when the \isibie disk is fully illuminated; moon 
is at opposition, 

Fusion. The budding up of atoms from lighter ones. 

Galactic center. A region in Sagittarius about which the sun and stars of the galaxy 
rotate. 

Galactic cluster, A moving or open cluster of stars in the Kspiral arms or disk of the 
galaxy. 

Galactic concentr.ation. The ratio of the number of stars ou the galactic equatoi- 
to the number in an equal area at the polos. 
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Galactic equatoil An itnjighiary great circle that divides tlie Milky Way into two 
approAimately equal parts; fundamental circle for galactic coordinates. 

Galactic latitude. The angular dJstance from the galactic equator to any point on 
the celestial sphere, measured along a perpendicular circle. 

Galactic longitude* The angular distance from the galactic center northivard along 
the galactic equator to a perpendicular from a given point. 

Galactic pot.es. Two points 90^ from the galactic equator* 

Galaxy. A large collection of stars^ dust, and gas in space; a system of millions or 
billions of stars held together by gravitation. 

Gamma ray. A quantity of high-energy radiation emitted from the nucleus of a radio¬ 
active atom; a photon* 

Gegenschein (counterglow )* The area of faint^ reflected sunlight from a large col¬ 
lection of small particles opposite the sun. 

Giant star. A large star of about zero absolute magnitude. 

Gibbous* The phase of tiie moon or a planet between quarter and full, 

Globui.ak clusters. Lnrge systems of stars packed into nearly spherical shape, located 
mostly in the halo of the galaxy* 

Globule. A small, dense, dark nebula; possibly a protostar. 

Granules. Small areas on tiie sun, formerly called rice grains, which give the sun a 
mottled appearance througli a telescope. 

Gravitation, The attractive force which masses exert on each other* 

Gravitational constant* G, the constant of proportionality in Newton^s law of 
gravntation; 6.668 X 10“® dyne-emVg-, 

Gravity, Tlie gravitation of the earth. 

Great circle. The largest circle that can be drawn on a sphere; its center is the center 
of the sphere. 

Greatest elongation* Tlie largest angular separation between Mercury or Venus and 
the sun. 

Great Rift, An apparent split in the Milky Way between Cygnus and Crux, due to 
heavy absorption of light in space, 

Greenwich meridian. The prime meridian through Greenwich, England. 

Gregorian calendar* The present calendar introduced by Pope Gregory XIIL 
HI REGTON. A region of neutral hydrogen in space, 

HIT REGION, A region of ionized hydrogen in space* 

Half-life. The time required for half of the atoms in a radioactive element to dis¬ 
integrate. 

Halo of galaxy. The system of globular clusters, some stars, and diffuse hydrogen gas 
surrounding the galaxy. 

Harmonic lawu Kepler’s third law of planetary motion; ^ P^, 

Hardest moon* The full moon nearest the autumnal equinox. 

Head op a coxiet* The nucleus and coma of a comet* 

Heliocentric universe, A theoretical universe with the sun at the center. 

Horizon (celestial) . A great circle 90^" from zenith and nadir. 
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Horizox system < A system of coordinates mth the celestial horizon as the fundamental 
circle. 

HofiizoxTAL PARALLAX. The angle at the center of a celestial object in the solar system, 
such as the moon or u planet, between the two ends of a. radius of the earth. 

Hour angle. The anpflc between the celestial meridian a.mi an hour circle. 

Hour circle. A groat circle on the celestial sphere through the poles and a celestial 
object; perpendicular to the celestial equator. 

H-R DIAGRAM* A diagram relating spectral types and absolute magnitudes; spectrum- 
luminosity or Hcrtzsprung-Russell diagram* 

Hubble constant. A number relating distance and velocity of galaxies; about 75 km/ 
sec/lO^ parsec.s; 14 miles/sec/lO*^ light-years; value uncertain. 

Hunter’s moon. The full moon following the harvest moon. 

Hyperbola. A conic section; eccentricity greater than 1.0, 

Image. The optical representation of an object, usually seen as a luminous point or 
area at the focus of a telescope* 

Image tube. A device that combines a photoelectric sensitive surface and a photo¬ 
graphic plate for measuring stellar brightness. 

Inclination* The angle between the orbital plane of a moving body and a fundamental 
plane; one of the elements of an orbit. 

Index of refraction. The ratio of the velocity of light in a vacuum to its velocity 
in a given transparent substance. 

Inertia. The property of matter that resists a change in its motion. 

Inferior conjunction* Conjunction of Mercury or Venus when between the earth and 
the sun* 

Inferior planet* A planet with orbit between that of the earth and the sun; Mercury 
and Venus. 

Infrared radiation. Radiation of wavelength longer than visible red light and shorter 
than radio waves. 

Inner planet* One of the first four planets: Mercuiy^ Venus, earth, Mars* 

Intensity* The energy of a light source per second per unit area. 

Interference. The reinforcing or canceling of light waves. 

Intern*4Tional Date Line. An arbitrary, irregular line near longitude 180®, where 
the date changes by one day. 

International Geophysical Year (IGY). An lS~month period in 1957 and 1958 set 
aside for international cooperation in research of the sun and also the earth and its 
environment* 

Interstellar dust. Microscopic dust grains in space. 
iNTERSTELLAii GAS* Diffuse gas in space* 

Interstellar lines. Absorption lines in the spectrum produced by interstellar gas. 
Interstellar matter. Dust and gas in space; literally “between the stars*"^ 

Ton. An electrically charged atom formed by the loss or gain of one or more electrons 
without a change in the nucleus. 

Ionization. The process by which an ion is formed. 
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Ionosphere, Tlie layer of the earth’s atmosphere between 20 and 500 miles above the 
earth; contains eleetrieally charged particles, 
iRnEGin^AR GALAXY, A galaxy without regular shape. 

Irregular variable. A star whose brightness clianges without a regular period; its 
amplitude may also vary. 

Island universe. A former name for a galaxy, 

IsosTASY. The theory that the crust of the earth is kept in equilibrium by each part 
being subject to equal pressure from all sides. 

Isotope, One of t'wo or more forms of atoms that have the same atomic number but 
different atomic weights. 

Jet sTREAiis, Fast-moving streams of air in the upper troposphere. 

Joule's law. A given amount of mechanical energy is always equivalent to a definite 
quantity of heat energy. 

Julian calendar. A solar calendar introduced by Julius Caesar, 

Julian day calendar, A consecutive numbering of days beginning on January 1, 4713 

B.C, 

Jupiter. The fifth planet from the sun. 

Kepler's laavs, Three laws of planetary motion stated by Kepler. 

Kinetic energy. The energy of motion: K,E. = y%mv^. 

Kinetic theory. The assumption that matter is composed of molecules in constant 
motion. 

Kirch hope's laavs. Three laws of the production of spectra. 

KmKwooD’s Gaps, Gaps in the spacing of asteroids^ or in the rings of Saturn. 

Latitude. The angle from the terrestrial equator to a point on the earth, measured 
along its meridian; also similar angles from the ecliptic and the galactic equator. 

Latitudinal libuations. Librations doe to the tilt of the equator of the moon or 
Mercury to its orbital plane. 

Law of area,s. Kepler ^s second law: The radius vector sweeps out equal areas in equal 
intervals of time. 

Law of conservation of energy. Under ordinary conditions, energy can be neither 
created nor destroyed. 

Law' of coNSErn-ATiON of viAss-ENERoy, Mass and energy are related; E = the 
total mass and energy in the universe remains constant. 

Law of conservation of matter. Matter cannot be created or destroyed by ordinary 
chemical processes; it can only be changed from one form to another. 

Law' op ilt.uminatiok. The amount of light reaching a point varies inversely as the 
square of the distance from the source. 

Laiv of recisston of galaxies. The radial velocity of a galaxy is proportion a! to its 
distance; v = J/r. 

Law’^ of EEFLECTiOK. Thc angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence. 

Law of refractiok. A beam of light is bent towards the perpendicular to the surface 
\vhen passing from one medium to another of higher index of refraction. 

Law of universal GRAiUTATiON, Every particle in the universe attracts every other 
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particle with a force that is proportional to the product of their masses aod inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance between them; New ton law: 

F = 

(P 

Lead sulfide cell. A photoelectric device for measuring infrared radiation. 

Leap YEMi. A calendar year with 306 days. 

Libratioxs. Apparent oscillations of a body^ which permit more than half of its 
surface to be seen from another body. 

Light. Electromagnetic radiation visible to the eye. 

Light curve . A graph showing the relation between time and the brightness of an 
object; usually the curve of changing brightness of a variable star. 

Light-gathering power. The amount of light a telescope can collect; proportional to 
the area of the objective. 

LightWear. The distance light travels in one year; about 0 trillion miles. 

Limb, The edge of the moon^ a planet^ the sun, or a star. 

Limb darkening. The ratio of brightness at the edge of the sun or a star to its bright¬ 
ness at the center. 

Limiting magnitude. The faintest magnitude observable in a telescope under given 
conditions. 

Line of apsides. The major axis of an ellipse; the line joining the points farthest 
from and nearest to a focus. 

Line of nodes. The line connecting the two nodes of an orbit; a line common to two 
planes: located by one of the elements of an orbit. 

Local apparent noon. The time at which the center of the apparent (true) sun is on 
the local meridian. 

Local apparent time. The hour angle of the apparent sun. 

Local Group. The cluster of galaxies that includes our galaxy. 

Local mean noon. The time at which the mean sun is on the local meridiari. 

Local mean time. The hour angle of the mean sun. 

Longitude. The angle between the prime meridian and the meridian through a point 
on the earth. 

Longitude of the ascending node. The angle measured eastward along the ecliptic 
from the vernal equinox to the ascending node of the moon or a planet; an orbital 
element. 

Longitudinal lib ration. A lib ration due to the variable speed of the moon or Mercury 
in its orbit. 

Long-period variable. A variable star whose change.^ of brightness are usually not 
strictly periodic, but repeat in about 100 days. 

Lu mi NO BITV. The brightness of a star compared to that of the sun. 

Lunar eclipse. An eclipse of the moon, 

Lyman series. An array of lines in the ultraviolet spectrum of hydrogen. 

Magellanic Clouds. The two nearest galaxies. 
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Magnetic field. The region of space near a planet or other body where magnetic 
forces have been detected, 

MacxNetic poJjE. One of two points on the earth toward which the ends of a compass 
needle point. 

MAnKiFTiNG POW-ER. The apparent size of an object seen through a telescope com¬ 
pared to its size as seen with the unaided eye. 

Magnitude. An arbitrary number to indicate the brightness of an object. 

Main sequence. A line on the H-R diagram. 

Major axis. The longest diameter of an ellipse; line of apsides. 

Major planet. One of the four largest planets: Jupiter^ Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune* 
Mantle. The layer of the earth between the crust and the core. 

Maria* Latin name for lunar seas; singular, mare. 

Mars* The fourth planet from the sun, 

Mascon* a mass concentration below the surface of the moon, mostly under the maria* 
Mass* The total amount of matter in an object. 

Mass-lumtnosity relation. The principle that says that the brightness of a star 
depends on the amount of its mass, 

MAriEH, Anything that occupies space; the part of the univense that is not energy* 
Mean distance. The length of the seniimajor axis of an ellipse; average of perihelion 
and aphelion distance.^, or perigee and apogee, or peria.stron and apastroii. 

Mean solar d.ay, *4verage length of the solar day during the year; interval between 
successive passages of the mean sun across a meridian* 

Mean solar time* Time kept by the mean sun; the interval of time since the mean 
sun crossed a meridian. 

Mean sun. An imaginary sun that moves uniformly along the celestial equator, making 
a complete circuit in one year. 

Melting point. The temperature at which the particles in a solid overcome the forces 
that hold them together. 

Mercury. The first planet from the sun. 

Meridian, A great circle through the zenith and a celestial pole; a great circle on the 
earth through the terrestrial poles* 

Meson* A subatomic particle with the charge of an electron, but of greater mass. 

Mesosphere* The layer of the ionosphere immediately above the stratosphere; the 
^Wddlo sphere. 

Messier catalog. A catalog of ‘^nebulae^^ compiled by Charles Messier, 

Meteor, The term used to describe the phenomenon associated with the collision of a 
particle from space and the carth^s atmosphere* 

Meteorite. A meteoroid of density higher than average, which has struck the earth 
surface. 

Meteorite theory. The theory that lunar craters %vere formed by meteoric impact. 
Meteoroid. The particle involved in the meteor phenomenon. 

Meteor shower* Many meteors which seem to radiate from a small area on the 
celestial sphere. 

MrcROMETEORiTE. A microscopie particle in space; an exceptionally small meteoroid* 
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Milky Way. A faint band of light around the sky; composed of a vast number of 
stars and interstellar matter* 

Minor axis. The smallest diameter of an ellipse^ perpendicular to the major axis and 
passing through the center of the ellipse. 

Minor planet. An asteroid or planetoid. 

MoHOROvrcic DISCONTINUITY (MoHo), Tlic boundary between the earth^s crust and 
mantle. 

Molecule. A combination of atoms; the smallest particle of a substance that has all 
the properties of the substance. 

Mokochroai.atic:. A word meaning of one color or wavelengtli. 

Morgan classification. A modern classification of stellar spectra; a suggested classi¬ 
fication of galaxies; both by W. W. Morgan. 

Moving cluster, A group of stars moving in nearly parallel paths and with the same 
velocity. 

Nadir. The point opposite the zenith; altitude —90°. 

M-BODY PROBiasM. The problem of determining the positions and motions of more than 
two bodies from their mutual gravitation; not solvable by ordinary mathematics. 

Neap tide, A tide at quarter moon when the solar and lunar tides partially cancel 
each other. 

Nebula. A gas or dust cloud in space. 

Nebular hypothesis. The theory of Laplace that the solar system was formed from 
a nebula. 

Neptune. The eighth planet from the sun. 

Neutrino. A subatomic particle of ver 3 - small mass and zero charge. 

Neutron* A subatomic particle of zero charge and mass similar to that of the proton. 
Neutron star. A star composed entirely of neutrons after it has lost its other material 
following the explosion of a supernova. 

New General Catalog (NGC). A catalog of ''nebulae/' successor to the Messier 
catalog. 

New moon. The phase of the moon when it is in conjunction with the sun. 

Newtonian reflectoe. A reflecting telescope that uses a plane mirror to deflect the 
beam of light to one side of the telescope tube; devdsed b^^ Newton* 

Newton's law of gravitation. The law of universal gravitation. 

Newton's law^s op motion* Three kws of mechanies formulated by Newton, 

Node. One of two points where the orbit of a celestial body crosses a reference plane; 
for example, a point where a planet or the moon crosses the ecliptic* 

Normal spiral. A spiral galaxj^ with a nucleus from wdiich arms extend; not a barred 
spiral. 

North celestial fole, The point on the celestial sphere 90° from the celestial equator 
at one end of the earth's axis of rotation; now^ located in Ursa Minor. 

North galactic pole. A point in the northern hemisphere of the celestial sphere 90° 
from the galactic equator; in constellation Coma Berenices. 

North point. The point of intersection of the celestial meridian with the celestial 
horizon under the north celestial pole. 
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Nova. A “new” star; a temporary star that shows an unexpected outburst of light. 
Nuclear fission. The splitting of the nucleus of an atom. 

Nuclear fusion. The combination of the nuclei of tw^o atoms to form an atom of 
larger mass. 

Nucleus. The central part of an atom, a comet, or a galaxjn 
Nutation. A “nodding” of the earth's pole; a variation of precession. 

Objecti\u. The large lens or mirror of a telescope; forms an image of a luminous 
source. 

Objective prism. A small-angle prism placed in front of a telescope objective to photo¬ 
graph the spectra of a field of stars. 

Oblatekess. a measure of the amount of flattening of a body, such as the earth, due 
to its rotation. 

Obliquity of the ecliptic. The angle between the ecliptic and the celestial equator. 
Obscuration. Absorption of starlight by intei^tellaT material. 

OccuLTATTON. The passage of a celestial body behind a larger one. 

Open cluster. A loosely formed group of stars; a galactic cluster. 

Opposition. The aspect of the moon or a planet when opposite the sun as seen from 
the earth; elongation approximately 180^. 

Optical bouble star. Two stars that appear close together, but are actually too far 
apart to be gravitationally held together. 

Orbit. The path of a body in revolution around another body or bodies. 

Orbital plane. The plane in which a planet, satellite, or star revolves around a central 
attracting body. 

Outer planet. A planet beyond Mars; Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, or Pluto. 
Ozone layer, A layer of the earth's atmosphere; the chemosphere. 

Parabola. A conic section, every point of which is equidistant from a given point (a 
focus) and a straight line (the directrix). 

Paraboloid. A curved surface formed by rotating a parabola about its axis. 

Parallax. The apparent displacement of an object w-hen viewed from two different 
points. 

P.ARSEC. A unit of distance; 3,26 light-years; 206,265 a.u. 

Partial eclipse. An eclipse that is not total. 

Penumbr.4. That part of the shadow^ of an opaque body which only partly cuts off the 
light from a luminous source. 

Pe numeral eclipse. Tlie passage of the mooiij during a lunar eclipse, through the 
penumbra of the earth's shadow without going through the umbra. 

Perigee. The point in the orbit of a satelhtc where it is nearest the earth. 

Perihelion. The point in the orbit of a planet or comet where it is nearest the sun. 
Perihelion advance. See .Advance of the perihelion. 

Period. The time required for a single revolution of one body around another; also 
used for rotation. 

Period-luminosity law, The relation between the period and absolute magnitude of 
Cepheid variable stars. 
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Pejiturbation. Th(^ gravitational di&tiirbance of a celestial body which pulls it from 
its regular orbit. 

Phases of the moon. Changes in the apparent shape of the illuminated portion of the 
moon or a planet. 

Photoelectric effect. The emission of electrons from a substance when light strikes it. 
Photoelectric piiotometer. A device for measuring light intensity by the use of a 
photoelectric cell. 

Photoelectric magxitube. The brightness (magnitudo) of a star as measured with a 
photoelectric photometer. 

Photographic magnitude. The brightness (magnitude) of an object as measured on 
u photographic plate. 

Photometer. An instrument for measuring the amount or color of light from a 
luminous source; visual^ photographic or photoelectric. 

Photon. A unit of electromagoetic energy; a quantiun of radiant energy. 

Photospherk. The visible layer of the sun; the -^surface^* or “light-giving sphere.” 
Photo\tsual magnitude. The magnitude of an object as measured through a filter, 
such that it approximates the ^dsual magnitude. 

Plage, A bright region of the sun observed in monochromatic light; a flocculus. 

Plane mirror, A mirror with a flat (plane) reflecting surface. 

Planet. A “wanderer”; one of nine bodies in orbit around the sun. 

Planetarium. A projector that throw^s a reproduction of the sky onto the inside of a 
spherical dome to show' the positions and motions of stars, planets, and other bright 
objects. 

Planetary nebula. A shell of gas surrounding a hot star. 

Planetestmal hypothesis. The theory of Chamberlin and Moulton that tlie planetary 
system was formed from “bolts” of hot material pulled from the sun. 

Planetoid. A minor planet; an asteroid. 

Pluto. The ninth planet from the sun. 

PoL.VR AXIS. The axis of a telescope parallel to the earth's axis and about which the 
telescope turns to compensate for the earth’s rotation. 

PoLAHiZATroN. A statc in which light waves are confined to a single plane. 

Population I and II. Two classes of stars based on location in the galaxy and state of 
evolutionary growtli. 

Positron. A particle with positive electrical charge, but mass equal to that of an 
electron; a positive electron. 

Potential energy. Stored energy ; can be converted to kinetic energy. 

Pound, The standard unit of force in the English system. 

Precession. The conical motion of the axis of a rotating, oblate body. 

Precession oe the equinoxes. The slow w^'cstward motion of the equinoxes along the 
ecliptic due to precession. 

Primary minimum. The deeper minimum in the hght curve of an echpsing binary star. 
Prime focus. The point in a telescope where the image is formed by the objective, when 
no second mirror is used; the focus of an objective. 

Prime meridian. The terrestrial meridian through Greenwich. 
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Primeval atom. The single mass into which all matter in the universe was originally 
collected, according to the Lemaitre theory of the expanding nmverse, 

Phikcipta* Kew-ton’s great book on motion and gravitation; PhiloBOphiaB Naturalu 
Prmcipia Matlmnutim. 

Piii:5rciPLE OP THE PENDULUM. The law that the time of one complete swing of the 
pendulum depends on its length. 

Prism. A piece of glass or other transparent material with plane sides and triangular 
ends; used in spectroscopes for refraction. 

Phominence. a flamelike projection seen on the limb of the sun; associated with 
sunspot activity. 

Proper motion. The apparent rate of change of direction of a star, measured in 
seconds of arc per year. 

Proton, A fundamental subatomic particle of positive electrical charge; the nucleus 
of 3 hydrogen atom. 

PnoTOPLANET, PROTOSTAR. The Original material that condensed to form a planet or 
star. 

Photon-proton reaction. One cycle by w'hich four Jiydrogen nuclei (protons) combine 
to form a helium nucleus. 

Pulsar. A variable star ivith extremely short period^ probably resulting from the 
rotation of a neutron star. 

Pulsating star. See Cepheid variable. 

PyrhelioMETER. -4n instrument for measuring radiant solar energy. 

Quadrature, The relative position of two bodies as seen from the earth when they 
are apart; especially the moon or a planet when at 90° elongation from the sun. 
Quarter-moon. The moon in quadrature; also called half-moon. 

Quasar, A starlike object with very Jiigh red shift; thought to be a small, intensely 
bright galaxy. 

Qltkt sun. The sun wlieii there is little iictivity; see Active sun. 

Radar telescope. A radio telescope equipped also with a transmitter. 

Radial velocity. The component of A^elocity of an object tow^ard or away from the sun; 
measured by the Doppler effect in km/sec. 

Radiant point. The area of the sky from which meteors radiate. 

Radiation. Energy that can be transmitted through space. 

Radiation pressure. The slight pressure exerted by light or other radiation. 

Radioactivity, The natural disintegration of the nucleus of an atom, in wdiich subatomic 
particles and gamma rays arc emitted. 

Radio ASTiiONOAiy. The study of astronomy by means of radio waves, which are beyond 
the infrared part of the spectrum. 

Radio sextant. A sextant in which the lenses and mirrors are replaced by a radio 
receiver. 

Radio telescope. A large receiver for collecting and measuring radio radiation from 
space. 

Radius \rECTOR. A line joining any point on an orbit with a focus; for example, the line 
betw'oen the sun and a planet. 
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Rays, Systems of brights elongated streaks on the moon. 

Reaction. The equal and opposite force that accompanies every force; see Newton 

THIRD LAW OF MOTION. 

Real image. An actual image at the focus of a lens or mirror. 

Red giant, A large, cool star of absolute magnitude brighter than about 0; plotted on 
the upper right of the H-R diagram. 

Red shift. A Doppler shift toward the red end of the spectrum of most galaxies; 
basis for the theor>^ of the expanding universe. 

Reddening. The interstellar reddening of starlight by absorption. 

Reflecting telescope, A telescope with mirrors instead of lenses, 

Reflectivitt, See Aldedo, 

REFiiACTiNG telescope, A telescope with lenses instead of mirrors. 

Refraction. The bending of light as it passes from one transparent medium (or a 
vacuum) to another medium of different density. 

Regression of the nodes. The westward motion along the ecliptic (or equator) of the 
nodes of a planet (or satellite). 

Relativity, The theorj*^ formulated by Einstein; a modification of the Newtonian 
theory of gravitation. 

Resolving power. The ability of a telescope to separate objects apparently close to¬ 
gether; expressed in seconds of arc. 

Retrograde motion. The apparent east -to-west motion of a planet or comet; opposite 
to direct motion. 

Revolution, The motion of one body around another. 

Right ascension. The angle on the celestial equator eastward from the vernal equi¬ 
nox to the hour circle through a body; the angle at the celestial poles between the 
hour circles of the vernal equinox and any other point. 

Hill, A crack in the fioor of the moon. 

Roche's limit. The distance from a body inside which a satellite would break up 
under the body's gravitation. 

Rotation. The turning of a body about an axis. 

Saros. A cycle of similar eclipses that recur at intervals of about 18 years. 

Satellite. A body that revolves around a larger body; a moon, 

Saturn, The sixth planet from the sun, 

Schmidt camera, A type of reflecting telescope that uses a spherical primary mirror 
and a correcting plate; has a small focal ratio. 

Science. A branch of learning concerned with observation and classification of data 
concerning natural phenomena. 

Secondary minimum. The shallower minimum in the liglit curve of an eclipsing binary 
star. 

Secondary mirror, .4 small mirror used in addition to the primary mirror in refiecting 
telescopes. 

Seismic waves. Earthquake waves. 

Seismograph. An instrument for recording seismic waves. 

Seismologist. A scientist who studies earthquakes. 
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Seismology. The science of origin and transmission of seismic waves. 

Semimajor axis. One hatf the major axis of an ellipse. 

Separation. The angular distance between the two components of a visual binary star. 
Shell star. A star surrounded by a shell or ring of gas. 

Shower op meteors. See Meteor shower. 

Sidereal day. The time interval between two successive passages of the ^■e^nal equi¬ 
nox or a star across the meridian. 

Sidereal month. The period of revolntion of the moon around the earth with respect 
to the stars; about 27% days. 

Sidereal period. The period of revolution of one body around another. 

Siderkal time. The hour angle of the vernal equinox; the right ascension of the 
meridian; star time. 

Sidereal year. The period of the earth^s revolution around the sun. 

SiDERiTE. A meteorite composed largely of iron and nickel. 

Small circle. A circle on the surface of a sphere that is not a great circle. 

Solar activity. Sunspots, prominences, and so forth, on the sun. 

Solar apex. Tlie point toward which the sun is moving with respect to the nearest 
stars. 

Solar constant. The amount of solar radiation received at a distance of 1 a.u,; 
1.90 cal/min/cm^ » L39 X 10-^ i/sec/cm^ 

Solar day. The time interval between two successive transits of the sun across a given 
meridian. 

SoL.AK ECLIPSE. An eclipso of the sun. 

Solar fl.are. A short-lived, sudden outburst of energy from the sun, iisunlly from a 
sunspot area. 

Solar interior. The mass of hot gas below the solar photosphere. 

Solar motion. The motion of the sun in space with respect to the nearest stars, 

Solar parallax. The angle at the sun between two ends of a radius of the earth; 
about 

Solar systexi. Tfie assemblage of planets, satellites, and other bodies under the gravi¬ 
tational influence of the sun. 

Solar wuxd. A radial flow of particies and radiation from the sun. 

Solstices. Two points on the ecliptic where the sun's deehnation is greatest; +2^2^^ 
and —23^/^^ declination. 

South celestial fole, The fioint 180*^ from the north celestial pole; declination, —90°. 

South galactic pole. The point ISO^ from the north galactic pole; galactic latitude 
-90°. 

South point. The point on the celestial horizon 180° from the north point; an inter* 
section of the meridian and the celestial horizon. 

Space motion. The velocity of a star with respect to the sun. 

Spectral class. The classification of a star from the appearance of the lines in its 
spectrum; the Draper or Morgan classification. 

SPECTROGfuvPH, Au instrument for photographing the spectrum. 
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Spectroheliogbam . A photograph of the siio^s atmosphere in the light of a single 
element. 

Sfectroscxipe. Arrangement of prisms or grating to produce a spectrum for examination. 
Spectroscopic binahy. A binarj^ star with components too close together to be sepa¬ 
rated visually, but detected and measured with a spectrograph. 

Spectroscopic parallax. A means of determining the parallax of a star (and therefore 
its dtstanee) by observing its spectral characteristics^ such as the width of the lines* 
Spectrum. The band of colors produced when light is separated into its component 
parts. 

Spectrum-luminosity diagram. See H-R diagram. 

Speed. The rate of change of distance without regard to direction. 

Spherical aberration. The failure of spherical lenses and mirrors to bring all the rays 
from a point source to a single focus. 

Spicule. A narrow jet of hot material rising in the solar atmosphere. 

Spiral arm. A curved formation that extends outward from the nucleus of some 
galaxies; composed of stars, dust, and gas. 

Spiral galaxy. A galaxy with a nucleus and spiral arms. 

Spring tide. An exceptionally high tide produced by the reinforcement of solar and 
lunar tides. 

Standard time. Time used by a region on earth, based on mean solar time with respect 
to a standard meridian. 

Star. A self-luminous, nearly spherical mass of gas. 

Star ci.a)ud. A portion of the Milky Way where the stars are so close logether they 
appear as a luminous cloud. 

Star cluster, A group of stars held together by mutual gravitation or by their com¬ 
mon motion. 

Star map. A chart showing positions and magnitudes of stars. 

Steady-state theory. The belief that the density and shape of the universe are always 
the same, and that stars are being formed at the same rate at which their mass is being 
converted to energy and radiated into space. 

Stepan's law. The amount of energy radiated by a body varies as the fourth power 
of its absolute temperature; E = aT^. 

Stellar evolution. TJie continual change in size, mass, luminosity, structure, and 
other properties, of a star with time. 

Stellar parallax. The angle in seconds of arc subtended by one astronomical unit at 
the distance of a star; annual parallax. 

Stratosphere. The layer of the earth^s atmosphere bet\veen the tropospliere and the 
ionosphere. 

Subdwarp. a star of lower luminosity than that of a main-sequence star of the same 
spectral class. 

Subgiant. A star of luminosity between those of niain-seciuence stars and normal giants 
of the same spectral class. 

Summer solstice. The point on the ecliptic where the sun reaches its greatest northern 
de c li n atio n, -t- 23% ^. 
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Sun* The star that is the gravitational center of the solar ^stem. 

SuNsroT, A dark spot seen on the disk of the siin; dark by contrast with the hotter 
photosphere. 

Sunspot cycle. The interval of time from one sunspot maximum to the next; roughly, 
an 11-year period. 

Supergiant. A star of absolute magnitude brighter than about “-1. 

Superior conjunction. Conjunction of a body on the far side of the sun as seen from 
the earth; syayg}', with the sun between the object and the earth. 

Superior planet. A planet farther from the sun than the earth is. 

Supernova. .An exploding star much more luminous tlian the normal nova. 

Synchrotron radiation. Rcidiation emitted by charged particles that are accelerated 
in a magnetic field and move with velocity near that of light. 

Synodic month. The interval between consecutive new or full moons; about 29% days. 
Synodic period. The time interval bet^veen successive planetary oppositions or con¬ 
junctions of the same kind. 

Syzygy, Tlie lining up of three celestial bodies; conjunction or opposition. 

Tail. Tlie finest particles of a comet, which extend in a band away from the head. 
Tangential velocity. The component of a star's space motion perpendicular to the 
radial velocity; 


T = 4.47 ^ km/sec 

Telescope, An instrument for observing objects at a distance either visually or by 
other means. 

Temporary star, A star that suddenly brightens by several magnitudes and eventually 
returns to near normal brightness; a nova; an exploding star. 

Terminator. The line of sunrise or sunset on the moon or a planet. 

Terrestrial planet. A planet about the size and mass of the earth. 

Theory, A set of hypotheses and well-demonstrated laws to explain a phenomenon. 
Theory or relativity. The theory advanced by Einstein as a modification of Newton's 
theory of gravitation. 

Theory of the expanding universe. The proposal, based on the red shift in the 
spectra of galaxies, that the galaxies in the universe are moving outward from an unknown 
center; the Big Bang Theory. 

Thermosphere. A hot layer of the earth's atmosphere. 

Tidal hypothesis, A theory, proposed by Jeans and Jeffreys, that the planetary 
system was formed by a single bolt of hot material pulled from the sun by a passing star. 
Tide. The deformation of a body by external forces. 

Time zone, A zone 7.5"^ each side of a standard time meridian. 

Ton. a measure of weight; 2000 pounds in the English system; 2200 pounds or 1000 
kilograms or 1 million grams in the metric system. 

Tot'al ECLIPSE. An eclipse of the sun, moonj or star where the light is completely cut off. 
Train or trail. A temporary, luminous streak left by a meteoroid. 

Transit. Tlie passage of a body across the meridian or the faee of a larger body; an 
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instrumeat for observing the passage of a body across tlie meridian; an engineering 
instrument for measuring vertical and horizontal angles. 

Transml-tatiott. Tlie process of changing from one form to another; a reaction by 
which one element is changed into another* 

Transverse wave. A wave perpendicular to the direction of propagation. 

Tropical year. The year of the seasons; the interval of time between successive pas¬ 
sages of the sun through the vernal equinox; 365.2422 days. 

Tropopause. The boundary between the troposphere and stratosphere* 

Troposphere. The layer of the earthatmosphere immediately above the crust; extends 
to between 5 and 10 miles* 

Twinkle, The changing brightness and color of stars due to the earth^s atmosphere* 
Tychonic system, a model of the universe proposed by Tycho Brahe. 

Ultraviolet, The part of the spectrum with wavelengths sliorter than the visible 
spectrum* 

Umbra. That part of a geometrical shadow in which the direct light from a luminous 
body is completely shut off. 

Unit mass. A mass that, when acted on by a unit force, is given a unit acceleration. 
Universal gravitation. See Law or universal gravitation. 

Universal time. The local mean time of the prime meridian; Greenwich Mean Time. 
Uranus. The seventh planet from the sun. 

Van Allen radiation belts* Regions of electrically charged particles surrounding the 
earth. 

Variable star. A star that changes in light or energj^ with possible changes in its 
spectrum. 

Vector. A directed quantity; may be represented by a straight line with an arrow at 
one end. 

Velocity. Rate of change of position along a line; speed and direction. 

Velocity of escape. The speed w'hich a body must have to leave the gravitational held 
of another body. 

Venus, The second planet from the sun. 

Vernal equinox. The point on the celestial equator where the sun crosses it from soutli 
to north at the beginning of spring. 

Vertical circle. A great circle on the celestial sphere through a body and the zenith; 
perpendicular to the horizon. 

Visual binary. A binary star of sufficient separation to permit both components to be 
seen through a tekseope. 

Volcanic theory. The theory that the craters on the moon (or a planet) were formed 
by the action of volcanoes. 

Watt. A unit of powder; 10^ ergs/sec. 

Wavelength, The distance from one point on a wave to the corresponding point on 
the next wave. 

Wa^"e theoby of light. The theory that light travels as a wave. 

Weight. A measure of the attraction betiveen the earth (or any other massive body) 
and a given mass. 
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Weightlessness, The absence of weight. 

West point. A point on the celestial horizon of azimuth 270 

White dwarf, A star that has about the same mass as, but much smaller diameter than, 
an ordinarA’ star; a white star se%^erai magnitudes below the main sequence, 

Wien's law. The wavelength of maximum cnerg}" radiated a body is inverseij^ 
proportional to its absolute temperature; = 0.289/T, 

Winter solstice. The point on the ecliptic where the sun is farthest south ; declination, 

-231/3". 

World calendar, A proposed 12-moiith calendar of equal quarters so designeci that 
any day of the month will fall on the same day of the w^eek each j^'ear. 

X RAYS, Electromagnetic radiations of wavelength about 1 angstrom, 

X-RAY STAR, A star (not the sun) that emits a measurable amount of X rays. 

Year, Period of revolution of the earth around the sun. 

Zenith. The point overhead; altitude 90", 

Zenith distance. The angle between the zenith and any point on the celestial sphere 
measured on a vertical circle; s = 90" — A. 

Zodiac, A band on the celestial sphero extending about 8" on each side of the ecliptic; 
twelve constellations are in this band. 

Zone of avoidance. ,\n irregular band on the celestial sphere near the galactic equator 
where practically no galaxies have been found. 
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Angle, of incidence, 118; of reflection, 118* 
Angular distance, IS; measure, 16, 77* 
Angular momentum, eoiiservation of, 303* 
Annular eclipse, 246. 

Ant a res, 43, 49. 

Antimatter, 466. 

Aperture of telescope, 145. 

Aphelion, 65* 

Apogee, 187. 

*4poiIo, 12, 201, 453. 

Appolonius, 54* 

*4psides, line of, 187. 

Apparent, magnitude, 321; noon, 27; solar 
time, 100* 

Appulse, 245. 

Aquarius, 33, $4- 
*4R Cassioi>eiae, S62, 

Arcturus, 327. 

Arend-Holand comet, 288. 

Aristarchus, 56. 

Arizona, Universit}' of, 9, 385. 
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Armstrong and Aldrin, 12, 2D1. 

Artificial satellite, 9, 44S. 

Association, 4G, h-J77> 

Asterism, 41. 

Asteroid, 270, 272; origin of, 272. 

Astraea, 271. 

Astrograph, 144* 

Astrometrics, 462* 

Astronomical latitude, 81, 95; transit, 99; 
unit, 214* 

Astronomy, beginnings, 1, 33; after ]5(K), 
460; before Copernicus, 455; branches 
of, 462; future of, 6, 9; mathematical, 
462; radio, 6, 463, 428; and other 
sciences, 9; in the space age, 9* 
Astrophysics, 462. 

Atmosphere, of earth, 88; proposed struc¬ 
ture, 93; of moon, 193, of planets, see 
individual planets. 

Atom, 129. 

Atomic number, 131; theory, 131, weight, 
130. 

Attitude, 446. 

Aurora, 88* 

Autumn, stars of, 42* 

Autumnal equinox, 24. 

Auxiliary instruments, 164. 

Azimuth, 3, 21. 

Baade, Walter, 348, 414, 423. 

Babylonians, 456* 

Baily's beads, 250* 

Balmer series, 135* 

Barnard, E. E., 307, 380. 

Barnard's star, 3$S, 

Barred spiral, 4^9. 

Barringer meteor crater, 295, .i97. 
Barycenter, 1S5. 

Belt of Orion, 

Berlage, H. P., 306. 

Bessel, Friedrich W*, -311. 

Beta Lyrae, 383, 

Betelgcuse, 45, 349. 

Bethc, Hans, 224, 

Big Dipper, 33, 329. 

^‘Big-bang” theory, 426, 

Binary star, 363; results, 366* 

Black dwarf, 402; globule, 405; hole, 405* 
Blink microscope, MO, 328. 


Bode^s law, 270, 

Bohr, Niels, 134. 

Bolts, 304, 

Bonner Durchmusterung, 50. 

Brackett series of hydrogen, 136. 

Brahe, Tycho, 3, 4, 56, 166, 62, 111, 213, 
284, 335; instruments, 166, 284. 
Brightest stars, table of, 320. 

Bright-line spectrum, 128. 

Bright nebula, 378. 

Bobble octant, 167, 


3C objects, 429-434. 

Caesar, Julius, 113* 

Calendars, 112. 

California State University, San Diego, 
173, 177. 

Callippus, 54. 

Camera, Schmidt, 151, 133, 169. 

Cambridge catalog (3C), 430. 

Campbeli, W. W., 393. 

Canis Major, Minor, 45. 

Canadian handbewk, 358. 

Cannon, Annie J*, 316. 

Canopus, 447* 

Capella, 46. 

Carbon, 130; cycle, 225. 

Cassegrain telescope, 150. 

Cassini, Giovanni, 274; Cassini's division, 
275. 

Cavendish, Henry, 85; experiment, 8^* 
Celestial coordinates, 14, 

Celsius, Centigrade scale, 87, 469. 
Centaurus cluster, 39. 

Center of activity, 230; of galaxy, 391. 
Centrifugal reaction force, centripetal force, 
79. 

Cepheid variable, 343. 

Ceplieus, 41. 

Ceres, 270, 285* 

Chamberlin, Thomas, 303. 

Changing concepts, 411, 465. 

Chemospherc, 91* 

Chinese record.'?, 240* 

Chramatic aberration, 143* 

Chromosphere, 221. 

Circle, diurnal, 23, 25; great, 16; hour, 23; 
vertical, 19* 
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Circumpolar constellations^ 39; star map, 
do. 

Clark, Alvin, 357, 

Classification, binary stars, 354; clusters, 
369; galaxies, 415; planets, 257; spec¬ 
tra, 316- variable stars, 335. 

Clavius crater, 202. 

Clock drive, 160* 

Clouds of ilagdlan, 415. 

Clusters, galaxies, 425; star, 38, J77, 369, 
377; summary, 377; types, 369. 
Cluster variable, 347. 

Coalsack, 42, 

Cognitum, sea on moon, 197. 

Colliding galaxies, 428. 

Collimator, 172. 

Color, excess, 392; index, 324. 

Colorimetry, 324, 381* 

Color-magnitude diagram, 37^. 

Coma, cluster, 424; in comet, 2S9, in tele- 
scoiie, 145. 

Comets, 284; composition, 289; Jupiter’s 
family, 287; names, 288; origin, 287; 
spectra, 289. 

Comparison of sun and stars, 367. 
Computation of sidereal time, 27. 

Conic sections, 64. 

Conjunction, 59, 188. 

Conquest of space, 437. 

Constant, of gravitation, 71; solar, 215. 
Constellations, 2, 33; designations, 38; 
table of, 36. 

Continuous spectrum, 128. 

Convex, lens, 143; mirror, 150. 

Coordinates, 15. 

Copernican system, 56. 

Copernicus, Nicholas, 54. 

Core of earth, S3; sun, 236. 

Corona, solar, 222, ^^4; temperature of, 
237* 

Coronagraph, 232. 

Coronium, 223* 

Cornell University, 158* 

Correcting lens, 152* 

Cosmic rays, 233* 

Cosmology, 463. 

Counterglovv (gegenschein), 208. 

Crab nebula, 9, 343, 385, 429* 

Crape ring, 275. 


Craters, lunar, 195, 202; formation of, 204* 
Crescent moon, 188* 

Crust of earth, 82; elements in, 84. 

Cycle, carbon; 225; sunspot, 229, 

Cygnus, 42, 379; 61 Cygni, 367, 

Daguerre, L. J. M., 167* 

Daguerreotype, 167. 

Dark nebula, $79. 

Dark-line spectrum, 129. 

Day, length of, lOO, 210; kinds, 106. 
Daylight time, 102. 

Declination, 23, ^4^ 160. 

Deferent, 54* 

Deimos, 269. 

Delta Cephei, $48, 348. 

Density, 86; earth, 86; moon, 185; stars, 
326; sun, 214. 

Deuterium, 131. 

Development of astronomical thought, 455* 
Diameter, earth, 79; moon, 1S4; sun, 214; 

stars, 325. 

Diffraction, 122, 

Diffusion, 119, 

Dtgges, Thomas, 56. 

Direct, focus reflector, 150; motion, 53. 
Dispersion, 127* 

Distance, of clusters, 374; of galaxies, 420; 
mean, 65; modulus, 348; of moon, 184; 
of novas, 341; of stars, 311; of sun, 
213* 

Diurnal, circles, 25; libration, 191; motion, 
23. 

Domes, lunar, 195; observatory, 154. 
Doppler effect, 136, 173, 228, 331; formula 
for, 137. 

Double star, 353, 

Draconids, 292. 

Draper classification, 316* 

Dust cloud hypothesis, 307, 405; clouds in 
space, 380, 402. 

Dwarf stars, 325. 

Earth, age of, 87; atmosphere of, 88; crust 
of, 85; layers of, 82; interior of, 86; 
mass and density of, 85; motions of, 
107; proof of rotation, 110; revolution 
of, 111; si^e and shape of, 76; tides, 
208* 
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Earthlight on moon^ 188. 

Earthquakes, 82. 

Easter, date of, 114. 

Eccentricity, 65; of moon's orbit, 187. 
Eclipse limits, 252; seasons, 251; year, 243. 
Eclipses, ancient, 240; duration of, 245; 
future, 250; lunar, 243; number of, 
253; penumbral, 244; prediction and 
production of, 240; soiar, 230. 
Eclipsing binary stars, 360. 

Ecliptic, 24. 

Eddington, Sir Arthur, 393. 

Edlen, B., 273. 

Egyptian calendar, 2, 112; astronomy, 457; 
obelisk, 99; time, 99. 

Electromagnetic spectrum, 126; radiation, 
215. 

Electron, 130. 

Elements, 130; in earth's crust, 84; in stars, 
316; table of, 132; in the universe, 427. 
Ellipse, 64. 

Ellipsoidal galaxy, 416. 

Elongation, 58. 

Encke's comet, 288. 

Energy, 72; conservation of, 73; solar, 
214, sources of, 224. 

Epicycle, 55. 

Epsilon Aurigac, 46, 318; Lyrae, 42, 147. 
Equal areas, law of, 66. 

Equation of time, 103. 

Equator, celestial, 22; galactic, 39, 375. 
Equatorial mounting, 160. 

Equinox, 24; precession of, lOS. 
Eratosthenes, 77, 24L 
Eros, 272. 

Eudoxus, 54. 

Escape velocity, earth, 88; galaxy, 401. 
Eta Aquilae, $46. 

Evolution, clusters, 407; galaxies, 426; solar 
system, 301; stars, 401; universe, 424. 
Exosphere, 92. 

Expanding universe, 424, 

Explosive prominence, ^SS. 

Eyepiece, 141. 

Faculae, 218. 

Fixed stars, 3. 

Flare, solar, 233; stars, 350. 

Flash spectrum, 222, 251, 


Floceuli, 233. 

Focal length, 141; ratio, 141. 
Focus, 119; conic sections, 62. 
Force, 69, 72. 

Fork-type mounting, WL 
Formation, lunar features, 204, 
Fraunhofer lines, 128, 315. 
Frequency, light, 122, 

Fuel, rocket, 441; cell, 445. 
Future of sun, 237. 


Galactic, center, 391; clusters (open), 370; 
concentration, 391; coordinates, 39, 
389; equator, 39; rotation, 393. 
Galaxies, distances, 420; evolution, 426; 
local group, 423; red shift, 422; veloc¬ 
ities, 422. 

Galax\", 389; Andromeda, 41, 347, 413, 465; 

rotation, 395; size, 394. 

Galileo, >5; discoveries, 57, 195, 217; and 
light, 119; telescope, 140, 167. 

Galle, Johann Gottfried, 277. 

Gamma rays, 127. 

Gamov, George, 424. 

Gauss, Carl Fricdriek, 270. 

Gases, kinetic theory, 87. 
g-forees, 451. 
gegemchein , 29S. 

Gas and dust clouds, 399, 

Geminids, 292. 

Geocentric, latitude, 81; universe, 54. 
Geographic latitude, 82, 

Geographos, 272. 

Giant star, 324. 

Gibbous phasc.s, 59, 188. 

Glass in telescopes, 143. 

Globular clusters, 39, 373. 

Globule, 307, 382. 

Gnomon, 99. 

Goodricke, John, 343. 

Goddard, Robert, 43S. 

Granules, 219. 

Grating, 172. 

Gravitation, law of, 70. 

Gravit 5 ^ on moon, 185. 

Great, circle, 16; Nebula, Pyramid, 41, 
164; Wall, 202. 

Greatest elongation, 59. 
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Greeks alphabet^ 472; use of, 38; science, 
456, 

Greenwich Observatory, 17, 95; meridian, 
17; time, 28. 

Gregorian calendar, 113. 

Guidance, rocket, 443. 

h and chi Persei, 371. 

HI and HII regions, 398. 

Hale, telescope, 6, 1^. 

Halley, Edmund, 68, 284; comet, 288. 

Halo of galaxy, 397. 

Har^'ard Observatory, 169, 316, 347; clas- 
siJieation of spectra, 316; Sky Patrol, 
431. 

Harmonic law, Kepler's, 66. 

Hartmann, J., 382. 

Harvest, hunter's moon, 189. 

Hayden planetarium, 50. 

Head of comets, 289. 

Heat, energy, 73; exchangers, 89, 

Hebrew calendar, 112. 

Heights of meteors, 292. 

Heliocentric universe, 56. 

Helium, 131; in core, 237; in stars, 404; in 
sun, 226. 

Henderson, Thomas, 311. 

Hercules, cluster, ^5^ 373 ; constellation, 
Herschel, Sir John, 391. 

Herschel, Sir William, 149, 217, 257, 391, 
401, 465; telescope, 160. 

Hertepning, Ejner, 324. 

Hevelius, Johannes, 144, 195. 

Hipparchus, 35, 108, 241, 318, 335. 
Horizon, celestial, 19; system, 18. 
Horsehead nebula, $79. 

Hour, angle, 26; circles, 23. 

H-R Diagram, 325. 

H ubble, Edwi n P413; class] fic atio n of 
galaxies, 416; constant, 422; evolution 
of galaxies, 427. 

Hunter's moon, 189. 

Huygens, Christian, 274. 

Hydrogen, 131; isotopes, 131; spectrum, 
l$d; in stars, 402; in sun, 221. 
Hyperbola, 64. 

Icarus, 272. 

Ikeya-Seki comet, 286. 


Image formation, 1^7, 152; converter tube, 
170. 

Incidence, angle of, 118. 

Incident ray, 118, 

Inclination, 186. 

Index, of refraction, 125; color, 324. 
Inertia, 71. 

Inferior conjunction, 69. 

Intensity of light, 123. 

Interference, light, 121. 

Interior of earth, 82; stars, 404; sun, 223. 
International cooperation (IGY), 9. 
Interplanetary particles, 297. 

Interstellar dust and gas, 257, 380. 
Ionization, 90. 

Ionosphere, 90. 

Isostasy, 83. 

Isotopes, 131. 

Jansky, Karl, 6, S, 155. 

Jastrow, Robert, 93. 

Jeans and JefTreys, 305. 

Jet streams, 89. 

Jodrcll Bank Observatory, 8; radio tele¬ 
scope, 158. 

Jolly balance, 85. 

Julian calendar, 113. 

Julian-day calendar, 114. 

Julius Caesar, 113. 

Juno, 271. 

Jupiter, 3, 272; atmosphere of, 274; family 
of comets, 287; satellites of, 6, 119, 274. 

Kant, Immanuel, 301. 

Kapteyn, J. C,, 377. 

Keeler, James, 275. 

Kelvin temperature scale, 87. 
Kennell}^-Heaviside layer, 92. 

Kepler, Johannes, 5, 62, 166; laws, 62, 213. 
Kinetic enei^y, 73. 

Kirchhoff, Gustav, 128, 215; laws, 128. 
Kirkwood gaps, 272, 275. 

Kozyrev, N. A., 193. 

Kuiper, Gerard P., 279, 308. 

Laplace, Pierre S., 301. 

Large Magellanic Cloud, 415. 

Laser, 157. 

Lassell, 279. 
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Latitude, definitions, 17, 81, 95; deter¬ 
mination of, 98; equals altitude of pole, 
29 ■ galactic, 98; length of 1", 79. 

Latitudinal librations, 192. 

Laws, illumination, 123; Kepler's 62; 
Kirchhoff's, 128; Newton's 69; period- 
luminosity, 347; radiation, 215; reflec¬ 
tion, 118; universal gravitation, 70, 

Leap year, 113. 

Leavitt, Henrietta, 347. 

LEM, 453. 

Lemaitre, Georges, 424. 

Lenses, telescope, 141; types, 143, 

Leonids, 292. 

Leverrier, Urbain, J. J,, 277. 

Librations, 191. 

Light, intensity, 123; interference, 121; ve¬ 
locity [V = 299,792,456.2 ± 1.1/see 
(1972)], 119. 

Light curve, Cepheid variable; 343; eclip¬ 
sing binary, 361-364. 

Light-gathering power, 145. 

Light year, 313. 

Limb, darkening, of moon, 188; sun, 218; 
stars, 362. 

Lippershey, Hans, 5, 140. 

Little Dipper (Ursa Minor), 33. 

Local, apparent noon, 100; group of gal¬ 
axies, 423; hour angle, 26; mean time, 
101. 

Longitude, determination of, 104; galactic, 
389; terrestrial, 17. 

Longitudinal libration, 192; wave, 82. 

Long period variable, 349. 

Loops, planetary, 53. 

Lo^vell, Observatory, 264, 279; Percival, 
204, 279. 

Luminosity, stellar, 326, 373. 

Luna 9, 198. 

Lunar eclipses, 243; eclipse limits, 252; 
orbiters, 10; surveyors, 11. See also 
Moon. 

Lyman series, 135, 

Lyot, Bernard, 232, 

Lyra, 42. 

Magellanic clouds, 347, 415. 

Magnetic storms and sunspots, 235. 

Magnifying power, 142. 


Magnitude, absolute, 321; scale, 319; stel¬ 
lar, 37, 318. 

Main sequence, 325. 

Major, axis, 64; planet, 258. 

Man in space, 453. 

Mantle, 82. 

Maps, moon, 191-9; radio sky, 156-7; star, 
50 and end papers. 

Mare Cognitum, 197; lunar, 195. 

Mariners, 265 ; sextant, 167. 

Mars, 3, 26^271. 

Maskelyne, Nevil, 85. 

Mass, of binary stars, 355; of earth, 85; 
and force, 71; of galaxy, 397; of moon, 
185; of planets, 269; of sun, 214. 
Mass-luminosity, 365. 

Mathematical astronomy, 452. 
Magnetosphere, 93. 

Maseons, 190. 

Matthews, Thomas, 431. 

Maximum-minimum magnification, 152. 
McMath-Huibert Observatory, 233. 

Mean distance, 65; solar time, 101; sun, 
101 . 

Mercury, 3, 55; perihehon advance, 259; 
transits, 254. 

Meridian, altitudes, 30^ 97; celestial, 20; 
circle, 167; prime, 17; standard, 102; 
terrestrial, 17. 

Mesosphere, 91. 

Messier, Charles, 377; catalog, 378. 

Meteor, 291; relation to comets, 291; 

swarms, 291; trains or trails, 291. 
Meteoric theory (moon), 205. 

Meteorite, 295, 

Metrie-English equivalents, 468. 

Mi c rometoori te, 291. 

Milky Way, 6, 38, 41-49, 389, $90. 

Miller, William, 170. 

Mira, 349. 

Mirror, plane, 118; telescope, 151. 

Mizar, 41, 329, 859. 

Mohorovicic discontinuity (Moho), 84. 
Molecules, 131; in stars, 315; in sun, 221. 
Months, names, 113; sidereal, 186; synodic, 
186. 

Moon, 181-211; echpses, 239. 

Morgan, classification of galaxies, 427; of 
stars, 326. 
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Motion^ apparent, 53; direct, 53; diurnal, 
23; earth, 107; moon, 185; Kewton^s 
laws, 69; retrograde, 53; stars, 312; 
sun, 24, 

Moulton, Forest Ray, 303* 

Mount Wilson-Palomar Observatories 
(Hale), 6, 150, 

Mountains on moon, 197* 

Mountings of telescopes, 159* 

Moving cluster, 369* 

Mrkos' comet, 288* 

Nadir, 19* 

NASA, 93, 44^. 

National Observatory (Kitt Peak), 179. 
Navigation, 22. 

Neap tide, 209, 

Nebula, 301, 377; classes, 378; illrnnination, 
378; Orion, 46; planetary, 34^; types, 
378* 

Nebular hypothesis, 301. 

Neptune, 277. 

Neutron, 130; star, see Pulsar. 

New General catalog (NGC), 37S; objects, 
384, S9&, 4S1- 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 6, 68, 72, 284; and Kep¬ 
ler's laws, 72; h\v of gTa\dtation, 70; 
laws of motion, 69. 

Newtonian reflector, 149. 

Nitrogen, 89* 

Nodes, 186; and eclipses, 242, 251; regres¬ 
sion of, 186* 

Nontliermal radio sources, 429. 

Normal spirals, 4^^- 

North circumpolar stars, 39; point, 20; 
pole star, 20. 

North America nebula, 399* 

Northern Cross (Cygnus), 42. 

Northern lights (auroras), SS* 

Norton^^ Star Atlas^ 50. 

Nova, 338; distance of, 341* 

Nuclear fission, 226. 

Nucleus, atoms, 130; comets, 289. 
Nutation, 108* 

Obelisk, 99, 164. 

Objective, 141; prism, 173. 

Oblatene.ss, 79, 276. 

Oblique sphere, ^3. 


Observing the sun, 217; techniques, 336. 
Occultations, 253. 

Omega Centauri, 39, $74. 

Oort, Jan, 287* 

Open cluster, 38, 370. 

Opposition, 59, 188, 

Optical double star, 354. 

Orbital motion, Kepler, 62. 

Orbiting observatories (OAO, OSO), 12* 
Orbits, of comets, 284; of double stars, 355; 
of moon, 186; of planets, 258; of space 
craft, 447* 

Origin, of asteroids, 272; of comets, 287* 
Orion, association, 46, 377; constellation, 3, 
45; nebula, ^7, $80, 399* 

Oterma's comet, 290* 

Oxygen in earth, 84* 

Ozone layer, 91. 

Pallas, 271. 

Palomar Sky Atlas, 51, 169* 

Parabola, 64, 147, 

Parabolic, paraboloid mirror, 148; orbits, 
285. 

Parallax, meteor, 292; moon, 182; novae, 
341; spectroscopic, 327; stellar, 57, 111, 
312; sun, 214. 

Parallel sphere, ^3^ 

Parsec, definition, 312. 

Partial eclipse, 245; stars, see Eclipsing 
binary stars. 

Paschen series, 135. 

Penumbra, 244. 

Penumbral eclipse (appulse), 245. 

Perigee, 187; advance of, 187. 

Periods (planets), 258. 

Period-luminosity law, 347* 

Perseids, 292. 

Perturbations, 186* 

Pfund series, 135. 

Phases, of Venus, 58; of moon, 188; of 
planets, 59* 

Phobos, 269* 

Photoelectric ceOs, 170; color index, 324; 

photometry, 173; scanner, 173* 
Photographic magnitude, 323. 

Photography, 167; color, 170; sun, $$4* 
Photometer, J76?* 

Photometry, 170. 
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Photon, 134. 

Photo.^phore, 220. 

Phydcal librations, 192, 

Piazzi, Guiseppe, 270, 

Pico, Pilon, 198. 

Planet, 3, 53, 257. 

Planetarium, 51. 

Planetary nebula, 3ii2^ 38^3; wystem^^, 54, 
Planetesimal hypothesis, 304. 

Planetoid, 27 

Planets, 53, $1, 257; classification, 258; 
data, tables of, 258; discovery, 257; 
distances, 213; early observations, 56; 
formation, 301; Kepler^s laws, 62; 
iiiiiior, 271; occiillations, 254; Ptole¬ 
maic system, 54; radius vector, 66: 
retrograde motion, 55. 

Flaskett and Pearce, 396. 

Plasma, 92, 235, 443. 

Pleiades, 33, 46, B7U 
Pleioiie, 383, 

Pluto, 279. 

Pogson, Norman R., 326. 

Polar, axis, 160; caps of Mars, 265; dis¬ 
tance, 96; sequence, I7L 
Polaris, 20, 34, 39, 345; declination, 96. 
Polarity of sunspots, 2^9. 

Polarization, 400. 

Pole, altitude of, 29, 81; celestial, 22. 

Pope Gregor^^ XIII, 113, 

Population I and II stars, 348, 398. 
Potential energy, 73. 

Precession, 107; causes and effects, 110; 

of equinoxes, 108, 

Prime meridian, 17. 

PHneipia^ 68. 

Prism, 126. 

Production, solar energy, 223; eclipses, 248. 
Prominence, 232, 

Proper motion, 327, 

Propellant, 440. 

Protogalaxy, 426 
Proton, 130. 

Proton-proton reaction, 226. 

Protoplanet, 305, 

Protostar, 403, 426. 

Protosun, 308. 

Ptolemaic system, SS, 

Ptolemy, Claudius, 33, 54, 241, 458. 


Pulsar, 9, 385. 

Pulsating, star, see Cepiieid variable; uni¬ 
verse, 425. 

Pyramid, 41, 99, 164. 

Pyrheliometer, 215. 

Pytheas, 76. 

Quadrant, 166. 

Quadrature, 59, 188. 

Quartz, 151. 

Quasars, 431. 

Quasi-stellar sources, 430. 

Quebec crater, 297. 

Radar telescope, 159; signals to moon and 
Yenus, 158; used for meteors, 292. 
Radial vcloeity, 331. 

Radian measure, 183, 469. 

Radiant energy, sun^s, 214. 

Radiation, laws, 216; belts (Van Allen), 9, 
92. 

Radio astronomy, 6, 428, 463; map of sky, 
156; sources, 429; telescope, 7, 155. 
Radius vector, 66. 

Rangers, 10, 197. 

Rays, light, US; systems on moon, 195, 
Reber, Grote, 155, 428. 

Red giant, 326; shift, 422. 

Reddening, space, 381. 

Reflecting power, 124. 

Reflecting telescope, 6, 118, 140, 147; aber- 
rations, 148; types, 150. 

Reflection, 118. 

Refraction, 124; effect of, 96, 124; index, 

126. 

Regression of nodes, 186, 

Relativity, effects, 261. 

Remote control, 177. 

Resolving power, 146, 158. 

Retrograde motion, 53. 

Reversing layer, 220. 

Review of Popular Astronomy^ 50. 
Revolution, 107; proof of, 111. 

Riccioli, 202. 

Right, ascension, 23; sphere, 23. 

Rill, 195. 

Rings of Saturn, 274. 

Ring nebula, 42, 384. 
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Roche bmit, 276. 

Rocket, guidance, 443; propulsion, 440-^3. 
Roemer, Olaus, 119. 

Ross, Frank, 380. 

Rotation, earth, 107, 110, 210; galaxy, 393, 
400; moon, 190; planets, 259; sun, 
227, 305. 

RR Lyrae variables, 347. 

Russian, calendar, 114. 

Russell, Henry Norris, 271, 324. 

RZ Cas, Sei 

Sagittarius, 43; star cloud, 44- 
Sandage, Allan R., 425, 431. 

Satellites, table of natural, 471. 

Satellites, Mars, 269, 303; Jupiter, 119, 
274; Neptune, 279; SatiiTn, 277; Ura¬ 
nus, 278. 

Saros, 242. 

Saturn, 274; rings, 275; satellites, 277. 
Scale of magnitudes, 319. 

Scanner, photoelectric, 173; for Schmidt 
plates, 434. 

Schmidt camera, 51, 151, WS^ 169, 271, 292. 
Schmidt, Maarten, 433. 

Scientific notation, 468. 

Schwarzschild, Martin, 346. 

Seas, lunar, 195. 

Secchi, Pietro Angelo, 315. 

Secondary mirror, 149. 

Seeing conditions, 126. 

Seismology, 82. 

Selenium cell, 175. 

Selenography, 195. 

Sextant, 167. 

Shadow, earth, 244; moon, 246. 

Shapley, Harlow, 393; 428. 

Shell star, 341, 

Siberian meteorite fall, 297. 

Sidereal, day, 100; month, 1S6; period, 61; 

time, 26, 40; year, 100. 

Sidorite, 295. 

Signs of the zodiac, 40- 
Silicon in earth^s crust, 85. 

Sirius, 45, 164, 327, Sq5^ 357 ; meridian alti¬ 
tude, 313; parallax, 313. 

Skehnate-Ple&o Atlas^ 50. 

Sky arid Telescope, 50. 

Skylab, 453. 


Slipher, Earl C., 264. 

Small circle, 16; Magellanic Cloud, 347, 
415. 

SO galaxies, 428. 

Sodium in comets, 2S9. 

Solar, activity, 230; constant, 215; eclipse, 
242; energy, 214; flare, 233; future, 
237; interior, 223; parallax, 214; radia¬ 
tion, 214; tide, 209; time, 27, 100; 
wind, 92. 

Solar system, 257; structure of, 302, 

Solstices, 24. 

Sosigenes, 113. 

Space exploration, 437; motion of stars, 
331. 

Specific impulse, 441. 

Spectrograph, objective prism, 173. 

Spectroheliograin, 

Spectroscope, 171. 

Spectroscopic binary, 353, 358; parallax, 
327. 

Spectrum, 126; classes of stars, 315; corona, 
223; flash, 222; Kirchhoff's laws, 128; 
galaxies, 427; meteors, 294; nebulae, 
379; solar, 128; stellar, 178. 

Speetrum-lummosity (H-R) diagram, 324, 

Speculum metal, 151. 

Spherical aberration, 144. 

Sphere, celestial, 18; Eudoxus and Callip- 
pus, 54. 

Spicule, 222. 

Spiral arms of galaxy, 400. 

Spring skies, 45; tide, 209. 

Standard meridian, 102; time, 28, 102. 

Star, 311; associations, 46, 377; binary, 353, 
366; brightest, 320; charts, 35, end 
papers; clouds, 43, 376; clusters, 38, 
44; colors, 324; counts, 391; designa¬ 
tions, 38; evolution, 401; gauges, 391; 
magnitudes, 318; motions, 327; near¬ 
est, 314; parallax, 327; photometry, 
319; populations, 348, 398; tempera- 
tureSj 316; variable, 335. 

Station error, 82. 

Steady-state universe, 426. 

Stebbins, Joel, 175, 380, 394, 414. 

Stefan's law, 216. 

Stellar, see Star. 

Stonehenge, 16S. 
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Strabo, 77, 

Stratosphere, 90, 

Structure, earth, 82; galaxy, 397; matter, 
130; sun, 236. 

Stru%''e, Wilhelm, 311; Otto, 3S3. 

Siibdwarf, subgiant stars, 326. 

Surmner solstice, 26, 46; stars, 48. 

Sun, 213; apparent, 100; compared to stars, 
367; distance and size, 213; eclipses, 
247; energy, 214; future, 237; helium 
core, 237; interior, 223; location in 
galaxy, 396; magoitude, 319, 322; mass 
and density, 214; mean, 101; motion, 
24; obser\"ations, 217; parallax, 214; 
radiation, 214; radio emission, 156; ro¬ 
tation, 227; spectrum, 221; tempera¬ 
ture, 215; tides, 209, 

Sundials, 105, 

Sunrise, sunset, 1, 25. 

Sunspot, cycle, 229; groups, 2$1, 

Supergiant star, 326. 

Superior conjunction, 59. 

Supernova, 343. 

Surface, features of moon, 195; gravity on 
moon, 185. 

Surv'eyor, 199, 203; transit, 22, 167. 

Swarm of meteors, 291. 

Synodic, month, 186; period, 61. 

S^^stems, planetarj", 54. 

Syzygy, 59, 209. 

T Taiiri stars, 350. 

Tail of a comet, 289. 

Tektites, 295. 

Telescope, Hale, 14O; Herschers, ISO; in¬ 
vention, 5, 140; mirrors, 151; mount¬ 
ings, 159; objective, 141; radar, 158; 
radio, 15S; Schmidt, 151; types, 140. 

Tempol^s comet, 292, 

Temperature, atomsphere, 91; conversions, 
87, 469; interior, 86; moon, 193; sun, 
217, 236; universe, 425. 

Temporary stars, 336. 

Terrestrial, equator, 17; meridians, IS; 
planets, 258. 

Theory, Bohr, 134; evolution of universe, 
426; isostasy, 73; lunar features, 214; 
universal gravitation, 70. 

Thermocouple, 193. 


Thermosphere, 92. 

Thmst, 441. 

Thuban, 108. 

Tidal hypothesis, 305. 

Tides, 208. 

Time, 98; -keepers, 98; and position, 95; 

sidereal, 26, 41; solar, 27; zones, 102. 
Titan, 277. 

Tombaugh, Clyde, 279. 

Torque, 107. 

Torsion, 95. 

Total eclipse, moon, 245; star, 361; sun, 
239, 246. 

Train or trail, meteor, 291; spectra of, 294. 
Tranquility base, 205. 

Transit, astronomical, 99; celestial body, 
99, 253; of Venus, 254; surveyor's, 22, 
167. 

Transverse, velocity, 331; wave, 82. 
Tritium, 131. 

Trojan asteroids, 272. 

Tropical year, 109. 

Tropopause, 90. 

Troposphere, 98. 

Tnimpler, Robert, 380. 

Twinkle, 126. 

21-centimeter radio weaves, 400. 

200“inch telescope, 6, 149, 

Tycho, see Brahe; crater, 197. 

Types I and II Ceplieids, 348. 

T\tdcs, binary stars, 354; galaxies, 416; 
nebulae, 378; spectra, 313, 369; tele¬ 
scopes, 140, 150; waves, 82. 

Ultraviolet radiation, 135. 

Umbra, 244, 247. 

Universal gravitation, 70. 

Unmanned space vehicles, 448. 

U.S., Army Signal Corps, 158; Naval Ob¬ 
servatory, 167, 185. 

Universe, 411; evolution, 426; expanding, 
424; geocentric, 56; heliocentric, 68. 
University of Wisconsin, 175, 349, 364. 
Uranus, 257, 277, 391. 

Ursa, Major, 33, 393; Minor, 33, 39, 41. 
USSR, ID, 12. 

^"an Allen radiation belts, 9, 92. 

Van de Hulst, H. C., 400, 
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Van Rhijo, 392, 

Variable sta,rs, 335. 

VeetOTj 70. 

Velocityj escape, 88, 193; galaxies, 425; 

light, 120; radial, 329. 

Venus, 53, 261; transit of, 254. 

Vernal equinox, 24. 

Vertical circle, 19. 

Virgo, 48; cluster of galaxies, 424, 

Visual, binary, 354; photometry, 170. 
Volcanic theory, 204. 

Von Jolly balance, 95. 


Wall quadrant, ^ 1^^* 

Washburn Observatory, 176, 349. 
Washington, longitude of, 104, 

Water clock, 99. 

Wave, earthquake, 83; equation, 122; light, 
121; radio, 6, 158; types, 82. 
Wayelength, 122. 

Weight, 71. 

Weightlessness, 452. 

Weizsacker, C, F., 306. 


Whipple, Fred L., 287; nature of comets, 
2S9. 

Whitford, Albert E., 175, 414. 

White dwarf, 326. 

Wien's law, 217. 

Winter, skies, 45; solstice, 26; triangle, 45. 
Wolf sunspot numbers, 228. 

Wolf-Rayet stars, 383, 

Wollaston, William, 128. 

Work and energy, 72, 

W Ursae Major stars, 384. 

W Virginis stars, 348. 

X-ray stars, 385. 

Year, 100; sidereal, 107; eclipse, 243. 
Yerkes Observatory, 6, 146, 307. 

Young, Thomas, 121. 

Zeiss projector, 50. 

Zenith, 19; distance, 21. 

Ziolkovsky, Konstantin, 438. 

Zodiac, 

Zodiacal hght, 297. 
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